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INTRODUCTION 


The title of this extraordinary bibliography is at once a question and a 
statement. Implied in the question is a truth that needs to be emphasized 
again and again: a city is many places and people and things, and no one 
view of what goes to make up, say, Boston or New York or Chicago, does 
justice to the complexity and ambiguity and irony that such “places,” 
such “geographical entities” contain within themselves. Yes, cities are 
crowded streets, and centers of commerce and industry; yes, cities contain 
the rich and the poor and those in-between; yes, in cities one can find 
museums, and ballparks, old buildings and new ones, new skyscrapers 
and old, flat warehouses; yes, cities mean airports and maybe a college 
or two, and often enough polluted air and sometimes beautiful parks and 
tragically, riots; and yes, cities are where artists go and musicians and 
doctors who seek a wide variety of patients or further training. So, it is 
many people and customs and traditions, and problems and values and 
issues and advantages and tragedies that all find themselves muddled 
together under words like “urban”; and hopefully, this long and varied 
bibliography will enable a few more readers to appreciate just how absurd 
it is to think of a city as any one thing, as all this or all that, even as 
mostly this or mostly that — something children who live in our cities, I 
believe, do most emphatically realize. 

Perhaps, then, they should write this foreword — our children of the 
cities; or at the very least, their words should somehow greet you, the 
reader. I work with children in Boston, with white children and black 
children, and I think I am doing them justice when I take from our con- 
versations some of these observations, made by them all in all innocence, 
with conviction and utter passion, and made by them in reply to the very 
question this bibliography’s title asks. I do this not in order to assert the 
child’s view of things as preeminently the truthful one, but really because 
over the years I happen to have spent a good deal of my professional time 
with children, and have heard from them some ideas I believe worth 
remembering. 

“The city of Boston, I don’t know what it is,” said one ten-year-old boy 
to me. Then he thought a little longer, and came up with an answer: 
“It’s the place where we live, and a lot of other people, too; more people 
than in a town or out in the country. And you can go into town, and 
there’s sure a lot more to see there than you'd find in a small town.” 
Nearby a girl of eight had another viewpoint: ‘Boston is a big city, and 
it’s one of the oldest in America. If you go down some of the streets, you 
can picture how they used to live a long time ago. Now, there’s a lot of 
trouble in Boston, but my teacher says there was a long time ago, too — 
when we fought with the British and some took their side and some didn’t. 
I guess a city is where a lot happens, and then you read about it in the 
history books.” To all of that a black girl of nine adds something: “Boston 
is where we came from the South, it was from Georgia. My mother says 
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that we’ve still got troubles here, but it’s a lot better here than in Albany, 
Georgia, and she’s glad we came up here. She says we can live better 
here, even if it’s crowded, Sometimes she changes her mind, though, and 
wishes we’d stayed, because she misses Georgia; but when my daddy 
asks her if she’d move back if she had a chance, she says no, she wouldn’t, 
no sir. So, Boston is our home for good I think.” 

Indeed, if cities are anything, they are where Americans have come to 
live — by the millions and millions in the past half century. We have 
left the plantations of the South, the prairies of Nebraska, even the small 
towns of our northern states for those cities, and if sometimes we regret 
the move, or more broadly, the historical development, the social change, 
then at other times, we recognize the good that has also come of it all — 
the better health, the chance for better work at higher wages, the changed 
sense of awareness and perspective. As many youths put it today, “it’s a 
mixed bag” — living in the city, and living, period. The books in this 
bibliography no doubt will spell all that out: the achievements and the 
yet-to-be achieved, the richness and the terrible need, the progress and the 
lack of it. A lot has been done by the people who live in America’s cities. 
A lot more has to be done. Perhaps these books, as they come to bear 
upon the minds and hearts of those who read them, will help us all work 
at the things undone. 

Robert Coles, M.D. 
Harvard University 
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PREFACE 


“T need material for children in a project neighborhood.” ‘What books 
and films can I use effectively with inner-city young people?” ‘What 
materials will explain the city’s problems to affluent suburban young 
_ people?” As the requests for books and audio-visual materials about the 
city came to us with increasing frequency from teachers, librarians, group 
leaders, clergy, social agencies, and concerned parents, it became apparent 
that something more than our professional familiarity with useful ma- 
terials or a time-consuming search of bibliographies was needed. 

That “something more” grew into “What Is a City?” 

What more valid place to bring together materials on city life than a 
large, urban public library, the keeper of knowledge and the interpreter 
of contemporary society? This latter function is especially important for 
today’s young people who are trying to understand the forces which 
shape their world. Unquestionably, these forces are concentrated in cities. 

The books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, filmstrips, loops, recordings, 
and realia listed in this guide represent the combined thinking of librarians 
working with young adults and children in a great variety of neighbor- 
hoods throughout Metropolitan Boston. These materials have been 
thoughtfully evaluated for their usefulness as an interpretation of all 
aspects of city living for young people from preschool age to seniors in 
high school. The basic criteria for inclusion has been how well a facet 
of city life was explained or illuminated. Contemporary themes and 
issues have been our primary concern. The historical development of 
the city has been included only incidentally in some books and films. 
This listing is not, and was not meant to be, complete. It is, rather, a guide 
to many types of materials which may be used for programming, for 
teaching, or for building collections. 

Books, 16mm. films, and filmstrips comprise the greatest part of the 
entries. The books are those which we have found to be most meaningful 
to young people in telling them of the city. Both the problems and the 
pleasures of city living are here — grim reality in Goodbye to the Jungle 
by John R. Townsend and the pleasant aspect of grass and trees in The 
Park by Richard Lewis. 

To a generation that has grown up with television, films are a natural 
way to tell it like it is. Children enter whole-heartedly into the fun of 
Jazzoo. Teenagers readily interpret It’s about This Carpenter many ways. 

We have cited only a sampling of periodical articles, pamphlets, record- 
ings, and games as a reminder that these media are available and useful 
in programming or in teaching. An authoritative magazine article or 
pamphlet can be an excellent basis for discussion or a source for new ideas 
not yet in book form. 

Young people today are accustomed to expressing themselves in music 
and are receptive to messages delivered in the musical idiom. For many 
of them a jazz rendition of Harlem Nocturne or Vaughan Williams’ A 
London Symphony will convey the feel of city much more effectively than 
printed or visual materials. Non-musical recordings are increasingly 
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effective. Recordings of authentic city sounds may introduce the suburban 
child to the accumulated noises of a metropolis. 

The puzzles and games listed in this guide are those which are easily 
available in department or toy stores or which can be ordered directly 
from the manufacturer. The increasing popularity of games in teaching 
has given rise to a very special area of game production, for a particular 
group, for a particular purpose. However, many of the games are avail- 
able only by special order. The games and puzzles cited here are meant 
to be simply another avenue of reaching young people. Monopoly gives 
them an idea of the mechanics of buying and selling property, the stock 
market games graphically illustrate the workings of this complicated but 
essential financial institution. The puzzles were chosen to give urban 
children pictures of familiar scenes. How can an urban preschooler make 
a puzzle of farm animals he may never have seen? Hopefully, more 
puzzles geared to the background of the city child will be available soon. 

The “What Is a City?” project was divided into two parts. The 
first was the compilation of a multi-media bibliography which would 
bring together many types of material representing, basically, knowledge- 
able, adult interpretations of city life. The second part concerned itself 
with the views of young people. Children and teenagers of the Massachu- 
setts Eastern Regional Library System were asked to tell, in whatever 
medium they chose, “What Is a City?” The answers came back in poetry 
and prose, in paintings, collages, and models. An expert panel of judges 
chose the winning entries, a few of which are included in this book. 

Our aim has been to reach children and young adults with materials 
they will enjoy and find meaningful. With the help of the librarians, 
teachers, group leaders, and parents who use this book, we shall reach 
our goal. 

Rose Moorachian, Editor 

Veronica M.-Lehane, Assistant Editor 
Boston Public Library 
June, 1969 
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WHATIS A CITY? 


ADOFF, Arnold, ed. The City in All Directions: an Anthology of Modern 
Poems. Macmillan, 1969. 128p. NF Grades 7-12 


“In a big city the people create a beat, a stream of life, that sweeps you 
up and carries you along like a high wave.” Leonard Cohen and E. E. 
Cummings are among the poets who have felt that beat in cool water 
splashing from a fire hydrant, in the heat and jostling of a crowded 
subway train, in a walk through echoing night streets. Young people 
from the city will enjoy poems by writers whose experiences are similar 
to their own. Other young people will become better acquainted with 
those who live surrounded by steel, brick, and cement instead of grass, 
trees, and flowers. 


BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Around the City. Illus. 
by Aurelius Battaglia and others. (Bank Street Readers). Macmillan, 
1965. 127p. NF Grade 1 
Detailed colored pictures of city scenes accompany the sentences which 
make up this conventional primer. Children of varying social and ethnic 
groups are engaged in diverse activities on the street, at school and at 
home, in sunshine and in snow. 


BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. In the City. Illus. by 
Dan Dickas. (Bank Street Readers). Macmillan, 1965. 32p. NF Grade1 


This pre-primer introduces children to words and ideas about the city — 
buildings, people, action, children, and nighttime. The text progresses 
from two words or simple phrases per page to elementary sentences. 
Colored pictures in cut-paper style show streets and houses, stores and 
traffic, day and night. 


BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. My City. Illus. by Ron 
Becker and others. (Bank Street Readers). Macmillan, 1965. 256p. 

1S NF Grade 2 
Light, humorous stories of children in realistic situations in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New York are interspersed with fairy 
tales, poems, and fables. The incidents are sensible and well told, and 
the language is often informal. Ethnic groups are indicated in the colorful 
illustrations and in the names of people. 


BINZEN, William. Tenth Street. Grossman, 1968. [91p.] 
NF Grades 10-12 
Kids play ball, Bowery derelicts doze, old women sun themselves, girl- 
watchers watch, hippies do their thing — it all happens on Tenth Street, 
New York City. A professional photographer sees beauty, pathos, an 
humor in the ever-changing streets of his own neighborhood. 
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BURTON, Virginia L. The Little House. Illus. by the author. Houghton, 
1942. 40p. F Grades K-2 


The little house was built among apple trees in the country but, as the 
years passed, the city gradually spread out engulfing the little house in 
skyscrapers, traffic, din, and grime. A handsome picture book tells how 
changing modes in travel and communication affect the expansion of a 
city and the decline of rural areas. 


FREEDMAN, Dorothy and Geraldine Richelson. This Is the City Book. 
Illus. by Ron Bosc. Harlin Quist, 1966. [63p.] NF Grades 3-5 


This bright green paperback contains stories, games, and puzzles. An 
activity book, it is designed for children to write in, cut up, and enjoy. 
Connected dots lead children to discover four famous things in four 
famous cities; or they are invited to cut out uniforms and put them on 
the right workers who got up in a hurry and went to work without them. 
Unobtrusive instructions under the bold black-white-and-fuschia illustra- 
tions suggest solo activities. Solutions appear at the end for the baffled. 


GRIFALCONI, Ann. City Rhythms. Illus. by the author. Bobbs, 1965. 
[31p.] F Grades 1-3 
As Jimmy observes the city during the hot summer, he comes to under- 
stand his father’s statement that “The city has a kind of beat, a rhythm 
of its own.” Full-page blue and brown illustrations show Jimmy as a 
small, thoughtful Negro boy in an area where children play on roof- 
tops and in junk-filled back yards, enjoy hydrant showers, and sleep on 
fire escapes. 


GROSSBART, Francine B. A Big City. Illus. by the author. Harper, 
1966. [32p.] NF Grades K-2 


In an appealing ABC which pictures objects familiar to the city child, 
A is for antennas, G is for garbage can, and H is for hydrant. Large flat 
drawings stand out against contrasting colors on uncluttered pages. 


HOSKEN, Fran P. The Language of Cities. Macmillan, 1968. 126p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


Mrs. Hosken re-educates the eye to look at cities as places of scale and 
space, light and shadow, color and texture, form and movement. Generous 
photographs help develop perception in detecting the beautiful or barren 
qualities of city structures. Young people must, urges Mrs. Hosken, learn 
the language of the city. “Its vocabulary is made up of brick and stone, 
steel and concrete, asphalt and electricity.” 


KLEIN, Leonore. Henri’s Walk to Paris. Illus. by Saul Bass. Scott, 1962. 
[48p.] F Grades K-2 
Henri, who lives in the small French town of Reboul, has a great ambition 
to see Paris, whose countless unseen wonders he fancifully describes to 
his friends. One fine day Henri sets out to walk to Paris to see it for 
himself, but, by an odd set of circumstances, finds that it is not so different 
from Reboul. Bright, original illustrations and designs depict Henri’s 
adventure and show how a child imagines what things are like in a big 
city. 
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McGINLEY, Phyllis. All around the Town. Illus. by Helen Stone. Lip- 
pincott, 1948. [62p.] NF Grades K-2 


A merry ABC picture book in rhyme about “The gay things, the stray 
things that city children see.” From A for Aeroplane to Z for Zoo, and 
touching upon such items as E for Escalator, J for Jaywalker, N for Next- 
door Neighbors and T for Taxicab, truly, “East Side, West Side, every- 
where you look, city sights are witty sights and bursting for a book.” 
Illustrations identify New York City. 


MOORE, John T. Town and Countryside Poems. Illus. by Lois Allen. 
Whitman, 1968. 39p. NF Grades K-2 


Short, happy, sometimes humorous verses for young children tell of city 
traffic, an escalator, the planetarium, an ice cream man, the children’s 
symphony, the glow of city lights, and a few country creatures. The 
poems are easy to read or memorize, and are illustrated with pleasing 
line drawings. 


PITT, Valerie. Let’s Find out about the City. Illus. by Sheila Granda. 
(Let’s Find out about series), Watts, 1968. 48p. NF Grades K-3 


The complexities of urban life are successfully defined in simple language, 
and attractive illustrations suggest the size, tempo, and diversity of city 
life. Consideration is also given to the economic interdependence of city 
dwellers, the laws that protect people, and the men and services that 
maintain city life and safety. 


SCHUELER, Nancy O. and Mark Feldstein. City Motion (The City Is 
My Home series, Book III). Day, 1966. [45p.] NF Grades 2-3 


Full-page photographs of lively street, park, and beach scenes show many 
aspects of the urban environment interesting to small children. De- 
scriptive sentences composed by second and third grade children face 
each photograph. The book is ten inches square with a spiral binding, a 
useful size for sharing. There is an accompanying recording of sound 
effects which may be used with the book to heighten observation and 
stimulate discussion. See note under City Sounds in Recordings section. 


STAATS, Sara R. Big City ABC. Illus. by Robert Keys. Follett, 1968. 
32p. NF Grades K-2 


Here is a city that’s “busy and gay/ A good place to work/ And a good 
place to play.” Illustrative woodcuts, many overlaid with bright colors, 
show clean, attractive areas, with trees, flowers, and well-dressed chil- 
dren. Brief rhymes in large print describe a doorman, ice skating, a 
janitor, the subway and traffic. 


STANEK, Muriel and Barbara Johnson. How People Live in the Big City. 
Illus. by John Hawkinson. (How series). Benefic, 1964. 48p. 

NF Grades K-2 
All sorts of people make up a city, they have all sorts of homes and jobs, 
go to a variety of schools, enjoy different kinds of recreation, and may 
even speak diverse languages. The many facets of city living, with the 
exception of government and religion, are thoroughly explored in this 
slight book which will prove useful for classroom study units. 
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TRESSELT, Alvin R. Wake Up, City! Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 
1957. [26p.] NF Grades K-2 


Bright yellow, red, and'black illustrations show the sleeping city slowly 
awakening and accelerating its tempo. “With a clang and crunch and 
rumble the garbage trucks grind . . . Hustle and bustle and jostle of 
traffic.” By the time the children leave for school, another city day is 
well on its way. 


WRITERS’ COMMITTEE of the Great Cities School Improvement Pro- 
gram. In the Big City. Illus. by Ruth Ives. (City Schools Reading Pro- 
gram). Follett, 1964. 126p. NF Grade 1 


Short chapters describe the activities of a group of comfortable, middle- 
class children, both black and white, in school, the library, city stores, a 
luncheonette, and a laundromat; at the park, the zoo, and the seashore. 


ZINSSER, William K. The City Dwellers. Harper, 1962. 114p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


In the city, parking a car is a sport, business lunches are rituals, subway 
travel is survival of the fittest, and a visit to suburbia makes it all seem 
worthwhile. Mr. Zinsser wittily decribes the annoyances of urban life 
while giving the impression that he himself wouldn’t live anywhere else. 


FILMS 


CITIES AND GEOGRAPHY: WHERE PEOPLE LIVE (Primary Grades 
Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 10 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades K-4 


Dinah lives in the heart of the city, an old neighborhood near the in- 
dustrial section. Timothy lives in an expensive high-rise apartment with 
air conditioning and a doorman. Vicky lives in quiet suburbia with two 
cars in her family. From these examples children are exposed to the 
diversity of homes and neighborhoods. 


CITIES AND SUBURBS: THE METROPOLITAN AREA (Primary 
Grades Social Studies series), Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades K-4 
Marty’s family are truck gardeners surrounded by rural pets and pleas- 
ures. One day’s drive to the city to get a tractor part and to deliver 
produce to the central market opens Marty’s eyes to differences between 
his rural home and metropolitan living. Strongly evident is the inter- 
dependence of central city and country —one supplying goods and 
services, the other raising food. 


THE CITY Prod/Dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1963. 11 min., color, 

sound, 16mm. Grades 4-7 

The scene shifts briskly from freight trains to trucks, planes, and ships 

as goods and people converge on the central city. Then the city itself 

unfolds: a growing place which mainly grows UP; a composite of many 

different neighborhoods; a living thing that becomes old and needs re- 
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building; a big place with BIG problems. Appealing to young viewers 

will be Joey’s walk to school in which he passes all types of city houses 

a “picks up” a schoolmate on the twenty-eighth floor of an apartment 
ouse. 


THE CITY (Shelter for Man series). Prod: WQED for National Educa- 
tional Television, [n.d.]; Dist: Indiana University. 30 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 9-12 
The camera alternates between speaker Paul Long and his illustrative 
_ diagrams, maps, and photographs in this filmed lecture on cities past and 
present, including walled cities, cities on islands and mountain tops, 
garden cities, linear cities. For serious listeners and note-takers, this 
presentation compresses the equivalent of a text on cities into a clear, 
comprehensive, instructive format. 


CITY AND COUNTRY CONTRASTS (The Changing City series). 
Prod: Cambridge Design Group, 1969. Dist: Ealing. 3 min. 40 sec., color, 
Super-8mm film-loop. Grades K-12 
Country-city scenes alternate in rapid shifts of mood from bustle to 
serenity. City boys swim in oily, debris-clogged water; a country boy 
fishes in an idyllic lakeside setting. Other urban-rural interfaces, well- 
springs of discussion, deal with occupations, transactions, and housing. 


“CITY ... ONE DAY.” Prod/Dist: Aims, 1969. 18 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades 5-7 


“A city is more than traffic jams, pillars of concrete and hustling people 
— it is, in itself, a living breathing thing. The city and its people create 
untold wants — and the ways of fulfilling these wants are so complicated, 
that the fact anything ‘works,’ or that the job gets done, is truly amazing. 
How is the city different from where you live? How is it similar?’” — Aims 
brochure. 


HENRI’S WALK TO PARIS (Reading Incentive Film series). Prod: Bank 
Street College of Education, 1967. Dist: McGraw. 9 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades K-3 


A little boy’s concept of the magnitude of a city sends him forth on the 
road from Reboul to Paris. He wants to see the thousands of buses and 
trees and churches which fill the city. But a bird and a pencil keep Henri 
from reaching his destination! Charmingly narrated by George Maharis. 
(See book entry by Leonore Klein.) 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC SEABOARD REGION: GREAT CITIES — 
MEGALOPOLIS (The United States Geography-Social Studies series). 
Prod: A.C.I., 1963. Dist: McGraw. 16 min., b/w and color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 5-9 
This pleasant exposition utilizes maps and definition to introduce the 
two-hundred-mile urban chain which stretches along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Hazards to the dynamic functioning of the super-city, or meg- 
alopolis, are spelled out; but the approach is generally positive, showing 
how the network of cities serves as a center of foreign trade, fashion, 
finance, and manufacturing. 
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THE PERSISTENT SEED. Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. 
Dist: Newenhouse. 14 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
“T have seen a forest die and a city grow... .”” With this introduction the 
film shifts dramatically from serene scenes in the country to frenzied 
activity in the city, from city sounds — pile drivers and subway trains — 
to bird calls and church chimes. An impressionistic essay with brilliant 
vitality in sound and photography, the film leaves interpretation totally 
to the viewer. The message is that while man tears down, builds, changes 
his environment, the seed of life — even the least weed growing from a 
crack — persists. 


SIZE OF THE CITY (The Changing City series). Prod: Cambridge 
Design Group, 1969. Dist: Ealing. 3 min. 40 sec., color, Super-8mm film- 
loop. Grades K-12 


Viewers join a cameraman above Boston in a helicopter flight that seems 
“for real.” Below are the intricate traceries of rivers and expressways, 
distinctive landmarks and nondescript houses. The unique aerial ad- 
venture serves to illustrate concepts of density in cities, relationship of 
factories to old apartments, and the predominance of commercial build- 
ings in city centers. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN TIMES SQUARE (The Changing City 
series). Prod: Cambridge Design Group, 1969. Dist: Ealing. 3 min. 40 
sec., color, Super-8mm. film-loop. Grades K-12 


For twenty-four hours a photographer directed his camera on Times 
Square from a fifth floor in central Manhattan. His filming, speeded up 
378 times, shows the ceaseless motion, motion, motion in the renowned 
square below. As night closes in, the motion becomes a bright play of 
lights. This film-loop is splendid for its definition of a city as PEOPLE 
AND CARS, CARS AND PEOPLE — and for its delightful entertain- 
ment derived from time-lapse photography. Other equally memorable, 
dynamic films in the series are: 


SIZE OF THE CITY 

MOVEMENT IN THE CITY 

ENERGY FOR THE CITY 
TRANSACTIONS WITHIN THE CITY 
RENEWING THE CITY 

PROBLEMS OF THE CITY 

TAKING CARE OF THE CITY 

CITY AND COUNTRY CONTRASTS 


WHAT IS A CITY? Prod: Paul Burnford, 1959. Dist: Bailey. 11 min., 
color or b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-8 
A city is houses, stores, highways, factories, but PEOPLE make a city. 
Focusing on the human element, this film asks and answers four ques- 
tions about the growth and location of metropolitan areas. Always 
positive in approach (even to utilizing a rosy-hued filter), the film trans- 
forms the viewer into a participant. Think about your city, he is urged. 
Why was it built where it was? Will it grow larger? Do you want it to? 
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FILMSTRIPS 


LIFE IN A LARGE CITY (Farm and City series). Prod: Centron Corpora- 
tion, 1961. Dist: McGraw. 36 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-2 
“Danny and Susan would rather live in this interesting, exciting city 
than any other place in the world.” And their rosy-hued view of the 
city as a dispenser of largesse — in stores, schools, parks, newspapers, 
museums — supplies a positive first look, first learning experience on 
an urban theme. 


LIVING IN A BIG CITY (Our Community series). Prod: Ginn and 
Jam Handy, 1966; Dist: Jam Handy. 40 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-3 
Visually panoramic, this filmstrip serves as an effective eye-opener to 
all the elements of a city: tall buildings, traffic, people, open spaces, play 
areas, schools, churches, elevators, even ponds for quiet rides on swan- 
boats. Occasional questions among the captions will start young minds 
thinking their first thoughts on cities: “Some people live crowded in old 
buildings. Why?” 


NEIGHBORHOODS IN THE CITY (Neighborhoods series). Prod/Dist: 
Coronet, 1967. 51 frames, color, 35mm., with disc, 11 min., 1 s., 12” 
33 1/3 rpm. (Also available in silent, captioned version) Grades K-3 
For Jimmy, setting forth on his first job as a paper boy, the city emerges 
as an amalgam of neighborhoods: residential, business, and industrial. 
In his and his parents’ typical activities as city-dwellers, viewers are 
introduced to such concepts as change in cities, essential services, open 
spaces, interdependence of urban and rural areas. Elevated trains, air 
hammers, traffic, and school bells add an exciting sound dimension to 
graphic photography. Six filmstrips comprise this series. Particularly 
relevant to urban studies are 

NEIGHBORHOODS OF MANY KINDS. 50 frames, 10 min. 

NEIGHBORHOODS CHANGE. 51 frames, 10 1/2 min. 


THINGS WE KNOW (Let’s Talk about series). Prod: Edward Dubrow- 
sky, 1967. Dist: Hudson. 48 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-3 
This picture-enumeration of things and activities in the city provides a 
bright catapult into student involvement. “What's this?” or “What's 
that?” will evoke a chorus of young authorities as they recognize a 
fire hydrant, the Statue of Liberty, an ice cream vendor, a shoeshine box, 
or the American flag. 


VILLAGE, TOWN AND CITY (World Geography series). Prod: William 
P. Gottlieb Co., 1964. Dist: McGraw. 35 frames, color, 35mm. Grades 4-7 
From hamlet to megalopolis, communities of people grow in diverse ways 
and acquire variable shapes and personalities, some functioning as 
centers of government, others as centers of religion, business, or tourism. 
This growth and diversity is explained both in historical and con- 
temporary perspective with key concept words underlined in the captions. 
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SLIDES 


THE CITY, the Artist’s View. Sandak. 25 frames, color, 35mm. 
Grades 5-12 


Children romp on a pole swing in Ben Shahn’s “Liberation.” John 
Martin’s “Movement, Fifth Avenue” catches the constant motion that is 
New York City. Fernand Leger’s “The City” shows the close-packed, 
varied shapes that make every metropolis. Through many mediums 20th 
Century artists view the moods and vistas of the city. 


THE VISUAL CITY. Prod: Fran Hosken, 1967. Dist: Architectural Color 
Slides. In 4 parts: I Introduction; II Scale and Space; III Color and 
Texture; IV Life. Each part: 80 slides, color, 35mm. Grades 7-12 


Like the producer’s book, The Language of Cities, the slides are valuable 
for sensitizing perception, stimulating curiosity, and educating the mind 
as to what the eye beholds in cities. Lecture notes are synchronized with 
each slide set to provide a one-hour lecture. 


PICTURES AND TRANSPARENCIES 


A CITY IS... (Urban Education Studies series). Day, 1965. 12 photo- 
graphs, b/w, 18” x 18”. Grades K up 


Brought together in a large spiral album, these photographs express the 
meaning of cities in terms of people, events, geographical influences, 
and change. The Mardi Gras parade on New Orleans’ Canal Street 
shows how cities are special holidays or events; children playing in a 
shadowy alley show the limited concept of the “great outdoors” to city 
young people; an aerial view shows the relationships of neighborhoods, 
highways, and natural configurations such as city waterfronts. Also 
available in this series are RENEWAL IS. .., and special city albums on 
Washington, D.C., New York, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Extremely valuable is a comprehensive Teacher’s Guide en- 
compassing objectives of urban studies, teaching techniques, and ex- 
tensive bibliographies. 


FULL CIRCLE ASSOCIATES, Full Circle. [n.d.] colored photographs. 
Grades 6-12 
This “journal of city people who unbelievably believe in the city and 
what it’s doing to them” combines unusual photographic developing and 
coloring techniques with graphics design. An outgrowth of a summer 
program in New York, the publication uses creative expressions of the 
program’s principles of public forum (the street) to produce an exciting, 
hopeful, and delightful impression of the city for the viewer-reader. 
Each of the five editions has been distinctive in size or shape or format. 
One is a series of squares of colorful statements on creativity which fit 
together in puzzle fashion to form a montage of creative people in the 
city. Another is a book with graduated pages of colorful images and 
words about the city. A third is a series of large circles which depict the 
many city expressions of relationship in color, shape, and words. Two 
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are series of rectangles which, together or separately, depict visually and 
with contemporary quotations the theme of discovery and vulnerability. 
Editions may be used individually, as a series, or with the book on the 
program, Summer in the City by Mary Cole. 


LET’S START PICTURE BOX: THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT. Prod/ 
Dist: Scholastic, 1969. 26 photos: 20 (9” x 10 1/2”), 6 (18” x 10 1/2”), 
b/w. Grades K-3 
In a numbered sequence suggesting a child’s transition from his most 
familiar homeground to the wide city beyond, the photographs reflect 
children’s responses to contacts with the city. They show boys riding a 
subway, a little girl hugging her father in thanks for a special present, 
boys involved in a friendly scuffle, rapt children at a library story hour. 
Representing numerous photographic styles, the pictures are delightful 
for an urban exhibit, for use in story hours, or for group consideration. 


MODERN URBAN PROBLEMS. Prod/Dist: Hammond, 1969. 4 trans- 
parencies, color. Grades 5-12 
Demonstrated in these transparencies are the changes to a typical city, 
designated as Metro City, from 1947 to 1967. In the first ten years the 
most visible changes occurred in the suburbs with an increase of popula- 
tion, traffic problems, and growth of shopping centers and light man- 
ufacturing plants. At the same time Metro City lost much of its popula- 
tion with a subsequent in-migration of non-whites. Thus, stage by 
stage, the overlays give visual scope to data supplied in a notably concise 
Teacher’s Manual which includes a completion test and map exercises. 
Equally valuable is URBAN CRISIS (Hammond-Newsweek Visual 
Studies). Prod: Newsweek, 1968. Dist: Hammond. 12 transparencies, 
color. 


RECORDINGS 


CITY SOUNDS (The City Is My Home series). Day, 1968. 2 s, 12” 
33 1/3 rpm. Grades 2-3 
This recording was made to accompany the book, City Motion. The 
sequence of sound effects corresponds to the sequence of photographs 
in the book, although every picture does not have a corresponding sound. 
Roller skates clack on cement, cheers rise as astronauts parade by, a jump 
rope hums rhythmically — these are sounds any city child knows and 
should recognize. See note under Schueler, Nancy O. and Mark Feldstein. 
City Motion in Book section. 


COPLAND, Aaron. Quiet City. Howard Hanson and the Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra. Mercury Stereo SR90421. 1 s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. 

Grades 10-12 
Written first as incidental music for a Broadway play, Quiet City was 
meant to evoke the night thoughts of many kinds of city people — 
people who represent the uncertainty and insecurity of modern times. 
Young adults will readily identify with the plaintive efforts of the 
trumpeter trying to arouse the conscience of his fellow man. 
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ACTIVITIES 


THE CITY (MATCH units). Prod: Children’s Museum, 1965; Dist: 
American Science and Engineering. Grades K-5 


Intended for repeated handling, this exciting “fun” unit is packaged in 
a sturdy, compartmentalized carrying case. Contents include two 16mm. 
films (THE CITY and PEOPLE OF THE CITY), a large aerial photograph, 
seventy-five magnetized wooden blocks, thirty-six (11” x 14”) black and 
white photographs by Feininger, one recording of city sounds, and six 
books. Designed as a non-verbal learning experience, the unit concerns 
“cityness.” Random or directed play with the various elements of the 
unit encourage young children to form an idea of what a city is. Materials 
such as building blocks in new and old city shapes show its man-made 
aspects; photographs and the recording depict its diversity; the aerial 
view shows its vastness, patterns, and completeness. Although developed 
for use in a formal classroom setting, this unit may be used with library, 
church, or civic groups seeking a pleasant, meaningful, semi-physical 
activity for children. 


CITY Building Blocks. 


Several toy manufacturers offer sets of blocks specially designed for 
young children to create their own city-scapes. In general, the blocks are 
wood with some pieces brightly painted and others retaining their natural 
wood tones. They are easily made into any building a child visualizes 
as part of a city: houses, schools, stores, churches, restaurants, sky- 
scrapers, theaters, and railroad stations. Many sets have layouts printed 
to show streets and to suggest commercial, residential, and recreational 
areas. In some cases, automobiles, trucks, monuments, trees, and even 
railroad tracks and trains are included. Children become aware of how 
their community is laid out as they create their ideal city. 


Landscape Peg Set. Playskool. Preschool-Grade 1 


The layout in this set is a stencilled peg board. The buildings are mounted 
on pegs so that a young child can easily fit them into place. 


Our Town. Creative Playthings. Preschool-Grade 3 
Playskool Village. Playskool. Preschool-Grade 3 
Town Set. Discovery Playthings. Preschool-Grade 1 
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A CITY IS... PEOPLE 
FAMOUS PEOPLE 


ANDERSON, Marian. My Lord, What a Morning. Viking, 1956. 312p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


Born in Philadelphia in a mixed neighborhood where mutual tolerance 
was the rule, Marian Anderson did not meet prejudice until she was 
rudely refused admission to a music school she longed to attend. Bitterly 
disappointed, she worked from then on with private teachers, always 
reaching for improvement and earning her way by singing. As she 
traveled, she faced the usual rebuffs on trains, in hotels and restaurants. 
But her sincerity and graciousness won for this Negro woman with the 
glorious voice a welcome into the choicest circles here and abroad, and 
a way into the hearts of all Americans. 

NEWMAN, Shirlee R. Marian Anderson: Lady from Philadelphia. 
Westminster, 1966. 175p. Grades 6-8 


ASHE, Arthur. Advantage Ashe. Coward, 1967. 192p. NF Grades 9-12 


Young Arthur Ashe spent long hours playing tennis on the courts of 
Brook Field, the largest Negro playground in Richmond, Virginia. Re- 
luctant at first to continue his formal coaching, Arthur soon developed a 
genuine love of the game. His talent carried him in six years to the second 
ranked amateur position in the United States. 


Recommended for reluctant readers: 


ROBINSON, Louie. Arthur Ashe, Tennis Champion (Doubleday Signal 
Book). Doubleday, 1967. 136p. NF Grades 6-9 


CAMPANELLA, Roy. It’s Good To Be Alive. Little, 1959. 306p. 

NF Grades 9-12 
Roy Campanella remembers Philadelphia during Depression years when 
he worked his milk route at 2 A.M., hitched forbidden rides on wagons, 
and watched the Athletics play from a rooftop adjacent to Shibe Park. 
At twelve he was playing baseball on a team sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Independent; at fifteen he was a regular on the Nicetown Giants. 
Courage, ability, and a genuine love of baseball propelled him through 
Negro ball clubs to become the first Negro catcher in the major leagues. 
A tragic accident in 1958 ended a great baseball career. 


COTTRELL, John. Muhammad Ali, Who Once Was Cassius Clay. Funk, 
1967. 363p. NF Grades 9-12 


“T am the Greatest,” boasts this young man who fought his way from 

Louisville’s Negro ghetto to Olympic and world boxing championships. 

Cassius Clay, the brash but brilliant boxer, is easily understood; but 

what about the “. . . enigmatic Muhammad Ali, the self-styled social 

reformer who, between pulverising opponents, . . . has preached the 

gospel of the Nation of Islam. . .?” 
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EPSTEIN, Beryl W. Lillian Wald: Angel of Henry Street. QWlus. by Edd 
Ashe. Messner, 1948. 211p. NF Grades 6-8 


To the consternation of her wealthy family, Lillian Wald went to work 
among the poor exploited immigrants in New York’s East Side. The in- 
credibly wretched conditions she encountered there in the 1890’s inspired 
her to remarkable efforts which resulted in the Henry Street Settlement 
House, the Children’s Bureau, and the Visiting Nurses Association. This 
fine biography has contemporary value as an introduction to social work, 
since the problems of the poor, the uneducated, the bewildered of Lillian 
Wald’s day differ only in detail from today’s. 


EWEN, David. Leonard Bernstein, A Biography for Young People. 
Chilton, 1967. 180p. NF Grades 9-10 


Bernstein grew up surrounded by the rich musical resources of Boston. 
In spite of shyness and parental resistance, he stubbornly sought out his 
city’s superb music teachers, libraries, and symphony orchestras. At 
twenty-five he was assistant conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Now in his early fifties, he is considered “without qualifica- 
tion the most versatile musician of our generation.” 


EWEN, David. The Story of Irving Berlin. Illus. by Jane Castle. Holt, 
1950. 179p. NF Grades 9-10 


To a Jewish family fleeing Russia at the turn of the century, a powerful 
and immense city like New York could be as terrifying as the persecution 
they had left behind. But Irving Berlin, then four years old, learned to 
make his way in New York’s teeming East Side. Earning his first money 
as a shoeshine boy and singing waiter, he broke into the world of Tin 
Pan Alley to become the most successful American composer of all time. 


EWERS, Carolyn H. Sidney Poitier: The Long Journey. Signet, 1969. 
126p. NF Grades 7-12 


As a boy on Cat Island Sidney Poitier knew dire poverty; as a teen-ager 
in Miami he learned the hard lessons of racism. At eighteen he went to 
New York, promptly had his suitcase stolen, and had to spend his nights 
in restrooms and rooftops. Then, one day he saw the “Actors Wanted” 
ad in the Amsterdam News. There were still many years of study, work, 
and frustration ahead, but an Academy Award winner was on his way. 


GIBSON, Althea. I Always Wanted To Be Somebody. Harper, 1958. 
176p. NF Grades 7 and up 


As a tomboy and school dropout living on welfare in Harlem, Althea 
Gibson was introduced to paddle tennis on city streets. Under the 
tutelage of Negro tennis-playing doctors, she went to school in the South 
and devoted summers to regular tennis. En route to Wimbledon, she 
played her game skillfully around the world and simultaneously com- 
batted prejudice. Golf and singing careers followed her 1957 champion- 
ship, but tennis had made a somebody out of a tomboy from Harlem. 
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GIBSON, Bob. From Ghetto to Glory; The Story of Bob Gibson. Prentice, 
1968. 200p. NF Grades 7-10 
He was poor, fatherless, and black. He lived in a four-room shack on the 
North Side of Omaha. But Bob Gibson played basketball and baseball 
better than anyone else in the neighborhood. Basketball got him a college 
education; baseball enabled him to break through the barriers of poverty 
and prejudice into the world of major league sports. 


GREGORY, Dick. Nigger. Dutton, 1964. 224p. NF Grades 9-12 


A sensitive Negro boy grew up in St. Louis without a father, but blessed 
with a mother who could smile and say, “We ain’t poor, we’re just broke.” 
This courageous mother gave Dick Gregory the will and strength to 
persevere. He became a great track star, a great comedian, and then a 
great man among men as he took his stand as a champion of civil rights. 
Available for reluctant readers in Day Comes after Night (The Way It Is 
series), Xerox, 1967. p.1-17. 


HANDLIN, Oscar. Al Smith and His America (The Library of American 
Biography series). Little, 1958. 207p. NF Grades 9-12 


Al Smith moved up from New York’s East Side to advancement in Tam- 
many politics, then on to the governorship of New York, followed by 
defeat in the 1928 presidential election. Always he remained close to 
his beginnings and he is best understood against the political background 
of Irish immigrant groups of the East Side. Handlin’s biography expresses 
the mood, tempo, and dynamism of Al Smith and his city. 


HARNICK, Sheldon. Fiorello! Random, 1960. 147p. F Grades 7-12 


Congressman and mayor, soldier and dramatic comic strip reader, Fiorello 
La Guardia became a legend even during his own lifetime. Fiorello! 
combines song, dance, and prose in a breezy account of three of the 
“Little Flower’s’” unconventional campaigns. La Guardia emerges as 
fearless, tender, and pig-headed, but, above all, dedicated to cleaning up 
New York City politics so that the “little people” can survive. 


HART, Moss. Act One. Random, 1959. 444p. NF Grades 11-12 


“My feet were embedded in the Upper Bronx, but my eyes were set firmly 
toward Broadway.” Growing up in unrelieved poverty, young Moss Hart 
found refuge in his dreams of the theater. Not an athlete, the thirteen- 
year-old boy was an outsider until the summer evening he enthralled a 
gang of grimy boys with his version of Sister Carrie. With this first in- 
dication of his dramatic talent, Moss Hart never faltered in his determina- 
tion to make Broadway his own. 


JABLONSKI, Edward. George Gershwin. Putnam, 1962. 188p. 
NF Grades 5-7 


The course of modern American music owes much to the influence of 
George Gershwin, the man who “made jazz respectable.” Gershwin was 
truly a child of the city, and his major works are alive with the city’s 
movement and vitality. The streets of New York and Paris infuse the 
writings of this urbane genius of American music. 
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JUDSON, Clara I. City Neighbor: The Story of Jane Addams. Illus. by 
Ralph Ray. Scribner, 1951. 130p. NF Grades 4-6 


The story of the amazing Jane Addams is largely the story of Hull House, 
the settlement house she founded in Chicago in 1889, which was to have 
such an impact on the American city. During her forty-five years there, 
she brought about countless legal reforms in the fields of health and 
child labor, showing how one person with a vision can prevail against 
great odds. 


KAZIN, Alfred. A Walker in the City. Illus. by Marvin Bileck. Harcourt, 
1951. 176p. NF Grades 10-12 


“They were New York, the Gentiles, America; we were Brownsville — 
the dust of the earth to all Jews with money, and notoriously a place that 
measured all success by our skill in getting away from it.” But Alfred 
Kazin remembered Brownsville with the special nostalgia that belongs 
to childhood — its sights and sounds and smells. Through his senses he 
explored the streets of New York City, crisscrossed by colorful, isolated 
ethnic groups. He was ever in quest of America. 


LEVENSON, Samuel. Everything but Money. Simon, 1966. 285p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


The East Harlem where Sam Levenson grew up was “. . . above average 
in squalid tenements, putrid poolrooms, stenchy saloons, cold flats, hot 
roofs, dirty streets and flying garbage.” The Levenson children slept 
four in a bed, did their homework together on one big table, and invented 
their own games and toys. Yet, because they were rich in love and 
sustained by family pride and faith in the future, they were never de- 
graded by the depressed environment beyond their door. 


LITTLE, Malcolm. The Autobiography of Malcolm X. Grove, 1965. 
455p. NF Grades 10-12 


“T believe that it would be almost impossible to find anywhere in America 
a black man who has lived further down in the mud of human society 
than I have... or a black man who has suffered more anguish during his 
life than I have.” In thirty-nine years Malcolm Little from Lansing, 
Michigan became “Detroit Red” of Roxbury and Harlem, and — after an 
extraordinary prison term — “Malcolm X,” an American Muslim. The 
chronicle of this dynamic leader will give every young adult, black or 
white, a better understanding of what it is to be a black man in white 
America. 


MELTZER, Milton. Langston Hughes, A Biography. Crowell, 1968. 
281p. NF Grades 8-10 
“He was a black American, with Kansas and Cleveland and Chicago and 
Harlem in him. ...” In poems and plays, in stories and songs, in humor 
and history, Langston Hughes wrote about what he knew best — the 
plight of his people in an America where “white is right.” 
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MILLER, William R. Martin Luther King, Jr.: His Life, Martyrdom and 
Meaning for the World. Weybright, 1968. 319p. NF Grades 10-12 


This excellent biography deals briefly with King’s early life and in detail 
with his role in the freedom movement. Each of King’s many campaigns 
is treated fully and fairly as is the relationship of his nonviolent phil- 
osophy to black power and urban riots. More than a biography of one 
man, this book is a history of black triumph and defeat, hope and despair 
in dozens of American cities. 


PATTERSON, Floyd. Victory over Myself. Geis, 1962. 244p. 

NF Grades 9-12 
Former heavyweight champion Floyd Patterson relives his childhood in 
Brooklyn’s slums where constant failures in school and an inability to 
establish personal relationships left him devoid of self-esteem. In despair 
Floyd’s mother had him sentenced to Wiltwyck School for Boys. There, 
through the patience and understanding of his teachers and Dr. Papanek, 
a psychoanalyst, he developed a sense of self-identification which was 
later reinforced in New York’s special Vocational Elementary School. 
His relationships with the city’s sports leaders show the important role 

sports can play in the lives of inner-city children. 


RICHARDS, Kenneth G. Louis Armstrong (People of Destiny series). 
Childrens, 1967. 95p. NF Grades 7-10 


Louis “Satchmo” Armstrong was born in a New Orleans ghetto on July 4, 
1900. During his boyhood the sounds of small bands filled the streets, 
alleys, and honky-tonks of the city. The music was to become jazz, and 
Satchmo was to make jazz great. He made his debut at thirteen as a 
tambourine player in the Colored Waif’s Home Brass Band; at sixteen 
he received fifteen cents for his first job as a cornet player. A large number 
of contemporary photographs enhance this biography of the “Diplomat 
with a Horn.” 


ROBINSON, John R. Breakthrough to the Big League; the Story of Jackie 
Robinson (Breakthrough books). Harper, 1965. 178p. NF Grades 6-8 


It’s never easy to be the first one to break through long-standing barriers 
of prejudice, as Jackie Robinson makes evident in this informal account 
of his experiences as the first Negro player in major league baseball. 
When he accepted Manager Branch Rickey’s offer to join the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ farm club, he also had to have “guts enough not to fight back” 
against discrimination and insults. A plain-spoken story tells of one 
young man’s journey along the road to better human relations. 


RUSSELL, William F. Go up for Glory. Coward, 1966. 224p. 
NF Grades 7-10 


“Here... is the story of the way my life has been. It is a story which can 
be read on three levels. The story of an American. The story of a Negro. 
The story of a professional basketball player.” Russell was born in 
Louisiana, raised in California, and earns a living in Boston. He recalls 
the facts and figures and people of his career; but more interestingly, he 
relates his personal feelings about the racial situation from the vantage 
point of a super-star of the city. 
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STEFFENS, Lincoln. The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. Abridged 
edition with introduction by William H. Cunningham. Harcourt, 1937. 
390p. NF Grades 11-12 


Steffens grew up in affluent California in the last century, but as a news- 
man he soon turned his attention to cities. Known as a muckraker, he 
published exposés of crime, political machines, police abuse, and business 
inequities, Although some reforms have been implemented since Steffens’ 
time, the “muck” of today’s cities is sometimes similar to that of Steffens’ 
era. His classic document provides the framework for THEN-and-NOW 
discussions among teenagers. 


STERN, Madeleine B. So Much in a Lifetime; the Story of Dr. Isabel 
Barrows. Messner, 1964. 191p. NF Grades 7-8 


Isabel Barrows was an incredibly gifted woman who, even in the 19th 
century, because of her devoted and understanding husband, successfully 
combined marriage with an astonishingly varied career. Her particular 
distinction was in being the first woman ophthalmologist, but she was 
also an accomplished linguist, stenographer, teacher, editor, and a fighter 
for prison reform. This stimulating biography includes background 
sketches of conditions in her times in New York, Washington, Vienna, 
and Boston. 


VAN RIPER, Guernsey. Babe Ruth, Baseball Boy. Mlus. by William B. 
Ricketts. (Childhood of Famous Americans series). Bobbs, 1954. 199p. 
NF Grades 3-4 


George Herman Ruth, a Baltimore boy, was forever in difficulties until 
he was placed in St. Mary’s Industrial School and there discovered base- 
ball. His fantastic ability to hit and pitch carried him on to professional 
baseball, record achievements, and enduring fame. This simple biography 
emphasizes his childhood, but his long association with New York and 
Boston teams made the Babe a favorite feature of summer in the big cities. 


VEGLARN, Nancy. The Tiger’s Tail; A Story of America’s Great Political 
Cartoonist, Thomas Nast. Illus. by Nast’s cartoons. Harper, 1964. 211p. 
NF Grades 7-9 


Throughout his life Tom Nast was a product and interpreter of the city. 
Although he lived in the nineteenth century, he found his city of New 
York tormented by problems akin to today’s: racial violence, gangs and 
gangsters, an unpopular war. In his singleminded determination to save 
his city, he turned his artistic ability into drawing biting cartoons against 
Boss Tweed, head of the corrupt political Tammany Ring. 


WATERS, Ethel. His Eye Is on the Sparrow. Doubleday, 1951. 278p. 

NF Grades 11-12 
With her appearance in Mamba’s Daughters in 1939, Ethel Waters be- 
came the first Negro actress to star in a dramatic play on Broadway. She 
had come a long way from the alleys of Chester and Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Unwanted and unloved, she grew up among alcoholics, 
drug addicts, and prostitutes. With warmth and honesty she describes 
the hard climb from honky-tonk singer to Broadway and Hollywood star. 
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WISE, Winifred E. Jane Addams of Hull House. Harcourt, 1935. 255p. 

. NF Grades 6-8 
Jane Addams went to live on Chicago’s West Side in 1889, hoping to 
learn at first hand the needs of the people there. Her humanitarian spirit 
produced Hull House, a gateway from the Old World to the New for 
thousands of immigrants. The settlement house fought for the rights of 
man and helped each person according to his needs — with bread, a day- 
care center, or social legislation. Jane Addams, a remarkable woman in 
the highest American tradition, has much to say to modern times. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


CLAUDE BROWN (They Have Overcome series). Prod/Dist: Warren 
Schloat, 1967. 102 frames, color, 35mm., with disc, 15 min., 1 s. 12” 33 1/3 
rpm. Grades 7-12 
Born in 1937 in New York’s exclusive Negro section, Harlem, Claude was 
rapidly exposed to riots, looting, drugs, and he came close to murder. 
A “veteran of the streets” at sixteen, he was sent to Wiltwyck School for 
two and a half years. Reverses followed reverses until the boy began to 
find the person he wanted to be. ““That’s what it takes,” says Brown, 
“a sort of spiritual resiliency.” And the viewer feels it in the man and 
in his voice. 


THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA (See It Now series). Prod: CBS, 
1958. Dist: Contemporary. 55 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. — Grades 7-12 
Shown during her tour of twelve Asian countries for the State Depart- 
ment, Marian Anderson reveals not only her rare gifts as one of the 
world’s greatest singers, but also her equally inspiring ability to com- 
municate through the spoken word. Viewers will appreciate the length 
and hardships of the road she traveled — from a city in Pennsylvania to 
the leading cities of the world! 


MY CHILDHOOD: HUBERT HUMPHREY’S SOUTH DAKOTA AND 
JAMES BALDWIN’S HARLEM. Prod: Metromedia, 1966. Dist: Bench- 
mark. 51 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
This film presents a powerful contrast between the secure, white, small- 
town childhood of Hubert Humphrey, “as American as apple pie,” and 
the forbidding ghetto childhood of Negro author James Baldwin, who 
grew up in the “invincible and indescribable squalor” of Harlem. The 
film may be used as a whole, contrasting its parts; or the James Baldwin 
segment may be shown alone as a sampling of a deprived boyhood. 


ROBERT MOSES (Wisdom series). Prod: NBC, [n.d.] Dist: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 30 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
“This dynamic city planner is perhaps best known as New York City’s 
Park Commissioner. Mr. Moses’ forceful comments range from his phi- 
losophy on city planning to future planning for the entire nation.” 
— Catalog, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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THE WEAPONS OF GORDON PARKS (Artist at Work series). Prod: 
Warren Forma, 1966. Dist: Contemporary. 28 min., color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 9-12 
Gordon Parks, a man of deep conviction and haunted memories, is the 
subject of this powerful film. The now-eminent Life photographer re- 
members the moment when, in a newsman’s assignment, he prepared to 
watch a criminal’s execution in a gas chamber. He remembers, too, the 
“elaborate conspiracy of evil” which once beckoned him; but he made 
his choice of weapons, using his talents instead of hatred or violence. 
Included in the portrait of Parks are his Kansas boyhood, his teenage 
loneliness, and his eventual achievement as artist, poet, musician. Al- 
though not a city person by birth, he has felt the throb of city people’s 
suffering, especially in Harlem; and the film records his camera studies 
of urban settings. 


Children 


ALCOCK, Gudrun. Turn the Next Corner. Lothrop, 1969. 160p. 

F Grades 5-6 
Shame and resentment overwhelm twelve-year-old Ritchie when his 
father is jailed for embezzlement and the family has to exchange their 
comfortable suburban home for a small apartment in Chicago. Ritchie’s 
problems assume a different perspective after he has been exposed to 
those of his friend Slugger, a crippled Negro boy; two delinquent sons 
of a prison inmate; tensions and a riot in the nearby ghetto. An honest 
objectivity marks this approach to current social problems. 


BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Uptown and Downtown. 
Illus. by Ron Becker and others. (Bank Street Readers), Macmillan, 1965. 
191p. NF Grade 1 
This first reader introduces situations familiar to many city children. One 
typical incident contrasts a home where an only child has a room to herself 
with a similar apartment next door where eight people have to accom- 
modate themselves to the same number of rooms. 


BINZEN, William. Miguel’s Mountain. Coward, 1968, [48p.] 


F Grades 2-4 
The workmen dumped a big pile of dirt in the playground and left it. 
All summer and winter Miguel and his friends tunneled through the pile, 
climbed, made forts and castles on it, until rumors started that the city 
was going to remove it. To save their “mountain,” Miguel put the case 
in a letter to the Mayor. A familiar city situation is shown in a brief text 
with an excellent black-and-white photograph on each page. 


BISHOP, Claire H. Pancakes — Paris. Illus. by Georges Schreiber. Vik- 

ing, 1947. 62p. F Grades 4-5 

In a poignant story of hungry children in wartorn Paris, ten-year-old 

Charles, remembering prewar holidays, wants to give his little sister a 

special crepe supper for Mardi Gras. The gift of a carton of pancake 
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mix from two friendly GI’s leads to an eventual, but not a simple, solu- 
tion. Family love and loyalty shine through a moving story of the bitter 
struggles some children must make to find a moment of happiness. 


BISHOP, Claire H. Toto’s Triumph. Illus. by Claude Ponsot. Viking, 
1957. 127p. F Grades 4-6 
In that bitter winter of 1954 the homeless froze to death in the streets 
of Paris. Thanks to Toto, the concierge’s beloved parrot, Nicolas and 
his family were lucky enough to find an apartment. They had to smuggle 
the month-old twins into the house because of the ban on babies. Nicolas’ 
childish determination to ward off the inevitable eviction proved in- 
credibly successful. 


BROOKS, Gwendolyn. Bronzeville Boys and Girls. Illus. by Ronni 
Solbert. Harper, 1956. 40p. NF Grades 3-4 
Although these thirty-four short, sensitive poems by a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning poet are about Negro children in Chicago, they speak to children 
anywhere. The line illustrations perfectly complement the text, and many 
of the verses explicitly indicate a city atmosphere. 


BROWN, Virginia and others. Skyline Series. Illus. by Tom Lavell and 
Associates. McGraw, 1965. F Grades 2-3 
These stories follow the everyday doings of children in the less affluent, 
multiracial sections of a city. There is the speculation about what’s 
coming up next on the giant billboard; playing fireman in a paper carton 
fire engine; the injustice of being blamed for the window another boy 
broke — and the righting of that injustice. These books are written with 
kindly understanding, and are charmingly realistic and convincing in 
characterization, background, and pictorial illustration. 

Book A, Watch Out for C. 91p. 

Book B, The Hidden Lookout. 92p. 

Book C, Who Cares! 91p. 

See note under The Skyline Series in Films section. 


CARLSON, Natalie S. Ann Aurelia and Dorothy. Illus. by Dale Payson. 
Harper, 1968. 130p. F Grades 4-6 
After many failures, twelve-year-old Ann Aurelia at last puts down roots 
when the “Agency” places her with Mrs, Hicken, for she and her new 
foster mother understand each other. Furthermore, A.A. meets Dorothy 
and they become best friends. Yet bitterness against her real mother, 
who remarried and left her to the state, keeps A.A. from being entirely 
content. This is a perceptive story with problems of growing up, inter- 
racial friendships, and relations with adults nicely handled. 


CHILD STUDY Association of America. Round about the City; Stories 
You Can Read to Yourself. Illus. by Harper Johnson. Crowell, 1966. 
116p. F Grades 2-4 
Varied short stories of proven popularity deal with children from diverse 
backgrounds and their everyday doings in streets and playgrounds, at 
the market or the library. They are proffered as good read-aloud or story- 


telling material. 
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CLYMER, Eleanor L. The Big Pile of Dirt. Illus. by Robert Shore. Holt, 
1968. [27p.] F Grades 3-5 


Children in an old building, harassed by adult tenants, take proud, creative 
possession of a dirt-pile on an adjacent vacant lot. When the visiting 
Mayor would disrupt this satisfying state of affairs, the tenants surpris- 
ingly rally to the support of the protesting children. Adults’ and chil- 
dren’s ideas of a fit place to play are neatly contrasted. 


CLYMER, Eleanor L. My Brother Stevie. Holt,1967. 76p. F Grades 4-6 
Annie resented being responsible for little brother Stevie who was join- 
ing disreputable gangs, but who else cared? Pa was dead, Mama had 
run off, and Grandma was old and tired. Luckily, Stevie’s teacher cared 
when Annie enlisted her help, and even Grandma was led to realize how 
she could share Annie’s burden. This is a sympathetic delineation of 
why some little boys in big cities behave as they do. 


CLYMER, Eleanor L. The Tiny Little House. Illus. by Ingrid Fetz. 
Atheneum, 1964. 55p. F Grades K-2 


The tiny little house once stood in its own garden, but — as time passed 
— it became hemmed in by apartment houses with ugly fire escapes on 
a dull city street. Too small for most prospective tenants, the house stood 
forlorn and empty until two little girls found a use for it, and just the 
right person to live in it. This charming book for small children has 
engaging pictures and a happy surprise ending. 


ESTES, Eleanor. The Alley. Illus. by Edward Ardizzone. Harcourt, 1964. 
283p. F Grades 4-5 
The Alley is a quiet enclave in the heart of Brooklyn where a college 
faculty lives and where its children play in sheltered safety. When a 
burglary upsets this stable atmosphere, the children become self- 
appointed sleuths, and, in their investigations, discover the real, active 
city of which they have been unaware. oe 


FIFE, Dale. Who’s in Charge of Lincoln? Illus. by Paul Galdone. Coward, 
1965. 61p. F Grades 2-4 
A resourceful little New York boy thwarts some bank robbers, goes by 
train to Washington, D.C., visits his namesake’s Memorial statue, and 
returns safely, with no one realizing that he has had an extraordinary 
experience. It happens when his mother goes to the hospital for a new 
baby and he is left alone despite careful plans, This is a funny, believable 
story about an engaging Negro child whose security is firmly based on 
warm family relationships. 


FITZHUGH, Louise. Harriet the Spy. Illus. by the author. Harper, 1964. 
298p. F Grades 5-7 
“IT want to know everything in the world .. . I will be a spy and know 
everything.” That was the ambition of Harriet Welsch, age eleven, who 
lived in Manhattan with her parents, the cook, and Ole Golly, her 
sagacious nurse, Harriet filled numerous notebooks with spicy tidbits 
garnered while spying on a cross section of life in her neighborhood. 
Clever and funny, this story is a penetrating insight into a modern 
environmental pattern which could foster a generation of dissenters. 
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FLORY, Jane. One Hundred and Eight Bells. Illus. by the author. 
Houghton, 1963. 219p. F Grades 4-5 


Twelve-year-old Setsuko wants to be an artist like her father, but runs 
into the conflict between old and new Japan regarding the status of girls. 
Japanese customs and holidays are featured in a happy family story set 
in congested, lively, bustling Tokyo. 


FOX, Paula. A Likely Place. Illus. by Edward Ardizzone. Macmillan, 
1967. 57p. F Grades 3-5 
Lewis, the only child of over-solicitous parents, and an elderly shoe- 
maker find refuge in a cave in Central Park where they help each other 
to independence. Sensitive treatment of the middle-class urban apart- 
ment scene is here plus the full cast of characters that inhabit city parks. 


FRIEDMAN, Frieda. A Sundae with Judy. MIlus. by Carolyn Haywood. 
Morrow, 1949. 192p. F Grades 3-5 


Eleven-year-old Judy Marshall is the catalyst who involves Jewish, 
Chinese, Negro, and Irish residents of Amsterdam Avenue in a project 
for the benefit of a neighbor in need. Although set in the 1940’s when 
Judy’s sandwich cost fifteen cents and her subway fare was ten cents, 
this story still has validity for its picture of community concern. 


GAEDDERT, LouAnn B. Noisy Nancy Norris. Illus. by Gioia Fiam- 
menghi. Doubleday, 1965. 37p. F Grades 2-4 


Nancy loved to bang, jump, rattle, run, shout and laugh. She never kept 
still until the landlady threatened eviction, and then she became such a 
sad, quiet little girl that the landlady baked her some favorite cookies 
and asked her please to make just a little noise. Apartment house 
dwellers will recognize the frustrations of a child living “over” anyone. 


GODDEN, Rumer. An Episode of Sparrows. Viking, 1955. 248p. 
F Grades 9-12 


In this warmhearted view of an urban neighborhood, city urchins Love- 
joy Mason and Tip Malone create a clandestine garden in a bombed 
church off London’s Catford Street. Their project includes appropriation 
of fine garden soil from a proper park. This episode changes the lives of 
the “sparrows,” the children, plus that of Vincent the restaurateur, the 
Chesney sisters, and other visitors to the street. 


GROSS, Mary A., comp. Mother, These Are My Friends: Wishes of 
City Children in Their Words. Foreword by Robert Coles, City Schools 
Curriculum, 1969. 39p. NF Grades K-3 
Loneliness, anger, frustration; humor, gaiety, keen perception — these 
are among the responses to their Harlem environment revealed by thirty- 
one small children. Brief, vivid, often poetic, the wishes are printed one 
to a page, with the facing page left blank to encourage illustration by the 
reader. 
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HAUGAARD, Erik C. The Little Fishes. Illus. by Milton Johnson. 
Houghton, 1967. 214p. F Grades 6-9 
In European cities under bombardment during World War II lived the 
“little fishes,’ homeless, hungry children scrounging to survive. From 
the shambles that was Naples, twelve-year-old Guido shepherded his 
younger friends to Cassino seeking shelter, only to arrive just in time 
to experience the brutal Allied offensive of 1943. “A grim story, an 
unhappy story, a lesson in history,” but replete with the indomitability 
of the human spirit. 


HAWKINSON, John and Lucy. Little Boy Who Lives Up High. Illus. 
by the authors, Whitman, 1967. [30p.] F Grades K-2 
“T live in the sky,” states small Negro Ricky, as he describes what he 
sees from his window high in an apartment building. At street level he 
notices that trees and pigeons appear much different. Ricky’s impressions 
are illustrated in delicate, childlike form. 


HILL, Elizabeth S. Evan’s Corner. Illus. by Nancy Grossman. Holt, 1967. 
43p. F Grades K-3 


Evan, considering the crowded apartment, complains, “Mightly lot of 
family . . . and no place to call just mine!” When his understanding 
mother assigns him a special corner, Evan sets out to make it his very 
own; but he learns that privacy, to be worthwhile, must be supported by 
giving. The story offers a satisfying approach to a basic human need 
which is familiar, but not limited, to the urban situation. 


HOLL, Adelaide. Bright, Bright Morning. Illus. by Rob Howard. Lothrop, 
1969. [32p.] F Grades K-3 


On a bright morning of a brand-new day, Maria makes up a song and 
sings it all the way to the bakery and back, all unaware of the people who 
hear her song and who spread its gladness throughout the day. Pencil 
drawings in quiet browns and blues show a city environment and the 
people Maria passes: a traffic officer, a construction worker, riders on a 
bus, a pretzel vendor, and “a little old lady watching the world from 
her window.” 


KEATS, Ezra Jack. Whistle for Willie. Illus. by the author. Viking, 
1964. 33p. F  Preschool-Grade 2 


Peter wishes and wishes that he could whistle like other boys, so that 
he can call his dog Willie. This simple story tells about the glorious day 
when his determined blowing finally comes out as a whistle! The bright, 
sunny collage pictures suggest a hot, listless city afternoon. 


KEITH, Eros. A Small Lot. Illus. by the author. Bradbury, 1968. 32p. 
F Grades K-2 


It’s a very small plot between two city buildings, empty except for one 
tree and the imaginings of two boys to whom it is big enough for “a 
castle, a jungle or just anything.” When the lot is threatened by business- 
minded adults, the boys find a way to save their play area. A slight plot 
is enhanced by delightful wash drawings. 
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LAMORISSE, Albert. The Red Balloon. Doubleday, 1956, [48p.] 

F Grades 3-5 
“Friends will do all kinds of things for you. If the friend happens to be 
a balloon, it doesn’t fly away.” This picture book, with photographs 
from the well-known French film, follows the adventures of the lonely 
boy whose sole companion was a red balloon he found tied to a lamp 
post in Paris. The book is worthwhile, even though the added text fails 
to convey the haunting mysticism of the original film. 


LEXAU, Joan M. Benjie. Illus. by Don Bolognese. Dial, 1964. 38p. 
F Grades K-3 


Benjie, a small Negro boy who lives with his grandmother in a one-room 
city apartment, is so painfully shy that he cannot talk to anyone, even 
the neighbors. But when Granny loses a favorite earring, he tries to find 
it, and in doing so, overcomes his shyness. The loving relationship be- 
tween the child and his grandmother gives warmth and credibility to a 
charming picture book. 


LEXAU, Joan M. The Rooftop Mystery. Illus. by Syd Hoff. (I Can Read 
Mystery Books). Harper, 1968. 64p. F. Grades 1-3 


Moving to a new home creates an embarrassing situation for Sam when 
he and his friend Albert are delegated to carry a life-sized doll through 
the streets. They temporarily hide the doll and when it disappears, a 
frantic search ensues. Cartoon-like pictures show a tenement area where 
clothes are dried on the roof, a practice which furnishes a clue to the 
solution of the mystery. 


LONERGAN, Joy. Brian’s Secret Errand. Illus. by Cyndy Szekeres. 
Doubleday, 1969. [48p.] F  Preschool-Grade 2 


When his father stays home with a cold, Brian decides to surprise him by 
getting his morning paper. It is Brian’s first independent venture, and 
he is unprepared for the jostling crowds, the traffic noises, the difficulty 
of seeing over the newsstand. He gets back to the apartment house 
safely, only to face the added problem of reaching the elevator buttons. 
Colorful illustrations add dimension to a child’s-eye view of morning 
rush-hour in the city. 


LOVELACE, Maud H. The Trees Kneel at Christmas. Illus. by Gertrude 
H. Howe. Crowell, 1951. 128p. F Grades 3-6 
“In Syria, the trees kneel on every Christmas Eve,” said Afify’s grand- 
mother. Could the miracle also happen in present-day Brooklyn? On 
Christmas Eve, Afify and her smaller brother make a midnight journey 
alone to Prospect Park to find out for themselves. In this understanding 
tale, Old World family life and traditions are happily transplanted to an 
American city. 


MANN, Peggy. When Carlos Closed the Street. Illus. by Peter Burchard. 

Coward, 1969. 71p. F Grades 4-6 

A fire hydrant divides the 94th Street block, with Puerto Rican children 

playing stickball on one side and Negro children on the other. One day. 
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Jimmy Williams proposes a championship game between the two groups, 
so they can all use the whole street. On the big day, Carlos literally “ties 
up traffic” with a clothesline, which leads to his first encounter with city 
government. In this amusing story a child discovers that city officials can 
be approached and that public opinion does count. 


SACHS, Marilyn. Amy Moves In. Illus. by Judith G. Brown. Doubleday, 
1964, 191p. F Grades 4-6 


Amy finds that it is not easy to move into a new community and be a 
new girl at school. In picturing the experiences of Amy, her older sister, 
Laura, and their friends, the writer deftly recreates the atmosphere of a 
Bronx neighborhood in the early 1940’s. Small homely incidents catch 
the spirit of a pleasant city childhood: agonizing decisions in the local 
candy store, the excitement of the first snowfall and snow fights, the 
ritual rock to climb in the park. 


Followed by: Amy and Laura; Veronica Ganz. 


SAGE, Michael. Careful Carlos. Illus. by Arnold Spilka. Holiday, 1967. 
[28p.] F Grades K-3 


Going to the store is a confusing experience for Carlos, who wants to buy 
a quart of milk but gets mixed up by grownups’ similes: milk as refresh- 
ing as a slice of watermelon; watermelon red as beefsteak; beefsteak 
tender asa plum. The pictures add to the fun. 


SCHICK, Eleanor. City in the Summer. Illus. by the author. Macmillan, 
1969. 32p. F Preschool-Grade 2 


On hot summer days small Jerry dreamed of a “place that was different”; 
and his friend, an old man who kept pigeons on the roof, made the child’s 
dream come true. Perceptive pictures show two contrasting, but equally 
busy, summer scenes: a teeming city street and a thronged bathing beach; 
“old people and young people, together and apart .. . children playing 
and children fighting, and children doing nothing at all.” 


SCHICK, Eleanor. 5A and 7B, Illus. by the author. Macmillan, 1967. 
[28p.] F Preschool-Grade 2 
Two little girls, each wishing for a friend, live on different floors in the 
same large apartment house, but they never meet until the day when 
Sandy’s mother changes her marketing schedule. Detailed soft pencil 
drawings show a middle-class city area with clean streets and tidy shops, 
but the situation might occur in a neighborhood on any economic level. 


SCHUELER, Nancy O., Mark Feldstein, and Stanley Becher. City People. 
(The City Is My Home series, Book II). Day, 1966. [45p.] 

NF Grades 2-3 
In twenty-three candid photographs city people are shown selling candy 
and ice cream from pushcarts, working with trucks and bulldozers, buy- 
ing and selling at news, flower, and fruit stands, and engaging in a variety 
of other urban work activities meaningful to young children. Sentences 
composed by “children just like me” face each full-page photograph, 
indicating imaginative reconstruction of the activity: “Maybe they are 
finished and going home. That’s why one man is smiling.” 
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SCOPPETTONE, Sandra. Suzuki Beane. Illus. by Louise Fitzhugh. 
Doubleday, 1961. 96p. F Grades 9-12 
Suzuki lives in a pad on Bleeker Street with her parents Hugh and 
Marcia. Hugh writes cool poetry and reads it in a coffee shop. Marcia 
makes sculptures out of tin cans. School is a drag until the day Suzuki 
meets Henry Martin and is introduced to his mother’s Wednesday-A fter- 
noon-Evening-Tea-and-Cocktail-Poetry-and Prose-Advancement party. 


SCOTT, Ann H. Big Cowboy Western. Illus. by Richard W. Lewis. 
Lothrop, 1965, [32p.] F Grades K-3 
Martin receives a cowboy outfit for his fifth birthday and immediately 
becomes Big Cowboy Western. But he is a city child living in a housing 
project; and his play is never quite real until Mr. Arrico, the fruit and 
vegetable man, shares his old horse with Martin. Lively, natural illustra- 
tions show a Negro child and his family against the background of a large 
housing project. 


SCOTT, Ann H. Let’s Catch a Monster. Illus. by H. Tom Hall. Lothrop, 
1967. [42p.] F Grades K-3 
Decked out in Hallowe’en costume, a group of children in a housing 
project set out for adventure. But the whirling, twirling “monster” they 
catch is only Evangeline the cat. Vivid magenta and orange pictures 
alternate with black and white drawings to illustrate how inner-city 
youngsters observe trick or treat time. 


SIMON, Norma. Ruthie. Illus. by Tom Eaglin. Meredith, 1968. 180p. 

F Grades 4-6 
When Mama has an operation that hospitalizes her for several months, 
Ruthie stays with the Felds, a neighboring family. Conscious of the 
difference between her family’s observance of Jewish ritual and that of 
the more orthodox Felds, the sensitive child finds that her efforts to 
conform bring problems. There is great warmth and appeal in this family 
story that takes place in Brooklyn during the Depression. 


SIMON, Norma. What Do I Say? Illus. by Joe Lasker. Whitman, 1967. 
[38p.] NF Grades K-2 
Manuel, a Puerto Rican boy, lives in a racially-mixed neighborhood in a 
large American city. The text invites children to participate in his every- 
day adventures by telling what Manuel will say in a variety of situations, 
at home and at school. Conversational practice and basic etiquette for 
the youngest are further expanded by amusing pictures. Available also 
in a bilingual English/Spanish edition, under the same imprint. 


SNYDER, Zilpha K. The Egypt Game. Illus. by Alton Raible. Atheneum, 

1967. 215p. F Grades 5-6 

April Hall, the rejected daughter of a Hollywood starlet, builds a facade 

of false finery and sophistication against both the adult and juvenile 

worlds, Shipped off to her grandmother, April gradually tunes in on the 

wave length of some imaginative children in the neighborhood as they 
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convert a back lot into an ancient Egyptian temple with costumes and 
rituals. This is an artful study of how fantasy-play brings a girl warped 
by a hedonistic society back to normal childhood. 


SONNEBORN, Ruth A. The Lollipop Party. Mlus. by Brinton Turkle. 
Viking, 1967. 28p. F Grades 3-4 
All the smoothly planned arrangements of a working mother, a baby- 
sitter sister, and nursery-schooler Tomas went awry when Mama’s home- 
coming was delayed, and Tomas was left with only the cat. Here is ex- 
pressed all the fears of a young child left alone for the first time: the 
silence, the footsteps that came closer and closer, then the welcome relief 
when a familiar visitor finally appeared to share lollipop refreshments. 


TAYLOR, Sydney. All-of-a-Kind Family. Mlus. by Helen John. Follett, 
1961. 189p. F Grades 4-6 
Life is filled with small tragedies and triumphs for five sisters living on 
New York’s East Side in the early 1900’s. A lost library book, penny 
candy, Fourth of July firecrackers, a blighted romance and its happy 
ending all add up to a heart-warming family story. 


Followed by: More All-of-a-Kind Family and All-of-a-Kind Family Up- 
town. 


THOMPSON, Kay. Eloise. Illus. by Hilary Knight. Simon, 1955. 65p. 
F Grades 6-9 


The staid Plaza Hotel in New York City is enlivened by the pranks of 
six-year-old Eloise. ““My mother knows The Owner,” says Eloise as she 
plays havoc with the elevator buzzer, skidders sticks along the walls, 
or pours water down the mail chute. Like all city children, Eloise has 
“to make do” with what is at hand. Her antics are lots of fun for young 
people who may be confined by walls, concrete, and disapproving adults. 


THOMPSON, Vivian L. Sad Day, Glad Day. IMlus. by Lillian Obligado. 
(A Beginning-To-Read book). Holiday, 1962. [36p.] F Grades K-2 


Kathy’s adjustment to the strangeness of apartment house living is made 
easier by a doll, left there for her by the previous young occupant. Kathy 
responds in kind by offering a beloved doll to the child who moves into 
her former home in the country. In addition to providing a diverting 
story, the book puts forward a simple lesson in understanding. 


WESTLAKE, Donald E. Philip. Illus. by Arnold Dobrin. Crowell, 1967. 
42p. F Grades K-2 
Even if you live in a high-rise apartment house with a doorman in attend- 
ance, there are problems. Philip’s dilemma is finding a place to play with 
a gift dump-truck, Attempts to set up operations in his mother’s window 
box and under the tree in front of the building are firmly discouraged, 
but friendly doormen in neighboring houses come to Philip’s aid with a 
happy solution. 
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WHITE, Mary S. and Ruth McDonald. Where I Live, Abingdon, 1967. 
64p. F Grades 2-4 
The activities of Kathy and Kirk, who live across the hall from each other 
in an apartment building, give the authors an opportunity to discuss 
many facets of city living. The strength of the book lies in the dramatic 
black and white photographs. Pictured accounts of Kathy’s summer in a 
small town and Kirk’s stay on a farm add elements of contrast that 
sharpen the focus on the special character of city life. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
I WONDER WHY ... Prod: Robert M. Rosenthal, 1964. Dist: Con- 


temporary. 6 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-8 
“T like so many things,” says the unidentified voice of this film. “I like 
the city when it wakes . . . the taste of juicy red apples .. . the sea when 


it wears diamonds ...I wonder why some people don’t like me.” And in 
the final scene when the speaker appears for the first time, the answer 
also takes shape. Based on Shirley Burden’s book, this film is a gentle 
prod toward racial understanding. 


A MASK FOR ME, A MASK FOR YOU. Prod/Dist: Universal Educa- 
tion, 1967. 16 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 


A six-year-old Negro child, pushed aside by his older brothers, is forced 
to invent his own games. Danny’s innocent adventures become an 
allegory that contrasts destructive and creative responses to frustration. 
The boy sees the fears and fury of animals imprisoned at the dog pound; 
the rubble of houses demolished in the riots; the fantastic upsurging 
beauty of the Watts Towers; and the inviting entrance to the Towers 
Art Center where children express their feelings with paper, paste, and 
paint. The mask Danny makes represents the independent person he 
wants to be, strong and equal with his brothers. 


NOISY NANCY NORRIS (Reading Incentive Film series), Prod: Bank 
Street College of Education, 1967. Dist: McGraw. 11 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades K-3 


With wonderful gymnastics-of voice and facial expression, Shirley Mac- 
Laine brings to life the noisy, rambunctious little girl who lives in a city 
apartment house. Nancy slams doors, bangs pans together, mimics siren 
sounds, sings and talks ALL DAY LONG — until her reformation! (See 
_ book entry under LouAnn Gaeddert.) 


PEGGY AND PIERRE. Prod/Dist: New York University, [n.d.] 13 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 
Wide-eyed at the skaters in Rockefeller Plaza, Peggy wants to join them; 
but her parents can’t afford skates. Then Pierre, a large French poodle, 
enters the life of the little Negro girl. Secretly, Peggy earns money walk- 
ing the dog — enough money to pay for the dreamed-of skates. All chil- 
dren who have dreams will understand Peggy, her mistake in keeping a 
secret from her parents, and — finally — her delight in making a wish 
come true. 
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THE SALVAGE GANG, Prod: Children’s Film Foundation, 1963. Dist: 
Sterling. 52 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-6 


Kim breaks a saw belonging to a friend’s father and, with his gang’s 
assistance, tries to earn enough money to replace it. They paint a canal 
boat, wash a car, and collect junk. Their activities reach a hilarious climax 
in a chase across London. 


THE SKYLINE SERIES. Prod/Dist: McGraw, 1967. color, 35mm. 
Grades K-3 

A PLACE OF MY OWN. 34 frames 

A GARDEN FOR EVERYONE. 41 frames 

KENNY WANTS TO HELP. 42 frames 

THE HIDDEN LOOKOUT. 34 frames 

WHO CARES! 42 frames 

MR. POUNDS. 42 frames 
There’s little Rosita, who wants a place of her own in a crowded city 
apartment; Annie, who learns why an old lady never smiles; and Charles, 
who challenges the world with a shrugging “Who cares!” Filled with 
problems bred in city tenements and on city streets, the filmstrip-stories 
say much, very simply. They show children in search of self-worth, chil- 
dren who live with adults who sometimes yell and scold, and who don’t 
always listen to children. 
See note under Brown, Virginia. Skyline Series in Book Section. 


WHISTLE FOR WILLIE (Reading Incentive Film series). Prod: Bank 
Street College of Education, 1967. Dist: McGraw. 6 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades K-2 
Puffing his cheeks and blowing and puffing in earnest efforts appropriate 
to the story, James Garner reads about little Peter, who wants to summon 
his dog Willie with a whistle. As a follow-up to this film, children delight 


in demonstrating their prowess in whistling. (See book entry under Ezra 
Jack Keats.) 


Teenagers 


BOLTON, Carole. The Dark Rosaleen, Morrow, 1964. 223p. 

F Grades 5-7 
When Barbara meets Ben, who works in a garage, she feels that they can 
never have anything in common. A shared enthusiasm for her grand- 
father’s antique car, the Rosaleen, gradually breaks down her superior 
attitude, and she falls in love with Ben despite her mother’s disapproval 
of his social status. The varied social classes which can be found within 
a few blocks in a large city, and how they interact, form the basis of this 
realistic story. 


BROWN, Pamela B. The Other Side of the Street. Follett, 1965. 186p. 

F Grades 6-7 

Fifteen-year-old Linda Knight tries several ingenious schemes to earn 

enough money to move her widowed mother, her brother, and two sisters 

out of their London tenement building into one of the smart small houses 
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across the street. Her goal is reached in this convincing story, but in an 
unforeseen way. 


BUTLER, Beverly. Captive Thunder. Dodd, 1969. 205p. F Grades 8-10 


A high school dropout and runaway, Nancy Essen is rescued by an aunt. 
Nancy agrees to spend the summer in Milwaukee with Aunt Barbara. To 
support herself Nancy gets a part-time job as a short-order cook. Then 
Aunt Barbara interests her in volunteering her free time to help a Head- 
start class. Trying to communicate with Spanish-speaking children and 
making friends with Earline, a Negro volunteer, give Nancy a new 
perspective on her own problems. 


CAMPBELL, Hope. Why Not Join the Giraffes? Norton, 1968. 223p. 
F Grades 7-9 


Sixteen-year-old Suzie Henderson rebels against the behavior of her 
bohemian family, especially her brother who is lead guitar in a combo 
called the Giraffes. When a nice, conventional boy moves into the same 
New York City apartment, Suzie makes up a false name and a conformist 
family for herself, which results in hilarious complications. 


COLLIER, James L. The Teddy Bear Habit. Illus. by Lee Lorenz. Norton, 
1967. 177p. F Grades 5-7 
Georgie, a Greenwich Village teenager, has shown business aspirations, 
but no self-confidence. He believes that he needs his old teddy bear to 
see him through any crisis until the toy becomes a receptacle for stolen 
jewels, and Georgie has only himself to rely on in a shocking encounter 
with the thieves. This fast-moving story follows a boy’s search for 
security amid urban complexities. 


DONOVAN, John. I'll Get There. It Better Be Worth the Trip. Harper, 
1969. 189p. F Grades 9-10 


Only his dachshund Fred makes Davy’s move from Grandmother’s home 
to his mother’s New York apartment bearable at all. There is little room 
in his mother’s busy life for Davy, and meetings with his father are awk- 
ward and unsatisfactory. Davy lavishes all his love on Fred. At school 
he meets Altschuler, who — like himself — lacks an affectionate home. 
Together, the boys roam through the city visiting wholesale florists, 
Gimbels, and the Holland-America Line pier. Then the friendship be- 
tween the boys erupts into spontaneous sexual expression. Only with 
his father’s help is Davy able to place this experience in perspective. 


HAMNER, Earl. You Can’t Get There from Here. Random, 1965. 242p. 
F Grades 10-12 


When sixteen-year-old Wes returns to New York City from a summer 
vacation in Virginia and discovers that his father Joe is not home, he 
decides to go out and find him. From Greenwich Village to Radio City 
to Harlem to the United Nations, Wes follows Joe’s trail all over Man- 
hattan, always one step behind. The people Wes meets, the adventures 
he has, and his growing insight into his father as a person are the sub- 
stance of this warm, humorous, sad, and delightful novel. 
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HENTOEFF, Nat. I’m Really Dragged but Nothing Gets Me Down. Simon, 
1968. 127p. F Grades 9-10 
Anti-war, anti-draft, anti-Establishment, pro-civil rights, pro-marijuana 
— these attitudes are incomprehensible to Jeremy Wolf's parents, espe- 
cially to his father; but they make sense to Jeremy and his teenage friends 
who live on Manhattan’s Upper East Side. This short tale presents the 
opinions of both sides of the generation gap but offers no solutions on 
how to cross the divide. 


HEUMAN, William. City High Five. Dodd, 1964. 176p. F Grades 9-10 


When Mike Harrigan transfers to Elia Brock High in Metropolitan City, 
he discovers the students sub-divided into spirited nationality groups. 
Nowhere is the competition greater than in tryouts for the basketball 
team. Mike and his new friend Pedro make the team; but for Pedro, who 
holds down two jobs to help support his family, the effort of playing 
basketball only adds to his special problems. Pedro needs help, the 
team needs Pedro, and it is Mike who searches for the answers as his 
team fights on in the drive to be city champions. 


JOHNSON, Nora. The World of Henry Orient. Little, 1958. 214p. 

F Grades 8-10 
The world of thirteen-year-old Marian Gilbert is the uneventful world of 
the exclusive Norton School and a brownstone house in the East Sixties. 
At Norton Marian meets Valerie Boyd, uninhibited, disorderly, almost a 
genius, and undergoing psychoanalysis. Val introduces Marian to the 
subway and the Village, to the janitor at Carnegie Hall and a tramp in 
Morningside Park. Together the girls embellish Val’s infatuation with 
Henry Orient, a second-rate pianist, until the return of Val’s parents to 
New York breaks up their friendship. 


JUDAH, Aaron. Clown of Bombay. Dial, 1968. 252p. F Grades 9-12 
“I walked back home through the Esplanade Maidan and the Oval. On 
the road between the two maidans, right near the Sacred Well I was in 
time to see a squad of policemen armed with metal. bound lathis disperse 
a riot between Moslems and Hindus.” Joe Hosea, fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy describes what he sees and hears and smells as he walks about 
Bombay, by himself, with his father, or a friend. This warm, humorous 
story tells of the maturing period in a boy’s life. 


KATA, Elizabeth. Be Ready With Bells and Drums. St. Martin, 1961. 
208p. F Grades 10-12 
Selina, eighteen and blind, has always lived “in a dark hole on a dark 
street in the city.” One day in the park she meets Gordon, a young Negro 
journalist. Friendship with Gordon brings Selina joy and, eventually, 
love. With Gordon’s help she has hope of escaping her sordid existence 
with Rose-ann and Ole Pa, Then, suddenly, with the shout of “nigger,” 
Selina’s new-found world comes crashing down. The movie, A Patch 
of Blue, is based on this story. 
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KRANTZ, Hazel. Tippy. Vanguard, 1968. 221p. F Grades 7-10 
“Tyler Street was a place of crazy rusty fire escapes, of grimy stone, and 
dark narrow windows. It was a place of littered sidewalks, funny little 
Spanish groceries, second-hand clothing and furniture shops, and dusty 
saloons.” Alienated from her old companions by a brief and disillusion- 
ing association with a gang, fifteen-year-old Tippy volunteered to teach 
a group of Puerto Rican children at the Tyler Street Settlement. Here 
she became involved with a little world of people of all ages who taught 
her much about humanity. 


LAKLAN, Carli. Two Girls in New York. Illus. by Paul Frame. (Double- 
day Signal Book). Doubleday, 1964. 143p. F Grades 8-10 
Hoping to find jobs, Linda Carson and Connie Blake come to New York. 
Linda is happy as a Gal Friday in the fashion world, but Connie hates 
being just a typist. Living at the Y, window shopping, visiting Greenwich 
Village, the girls learn to have fun on a budget. After the dismal failure 
of attempting to run their own apartment, Connie returns to Northville; 
but Linda remains to pursue her career. Although the story lacks depth, 
it shows some of the pitfalls facing girls in a large city. 


L’ENGLE, Madeleine. Camilla. Crowell, 1965. 282p. F Grades 7-10 
Camilla Dickinson lives in Manhattan where the Metropolitan Museum 
is hers to play and study in, where Central Park is a favorite meeting 
place, and where taxis are needed for Christmas tree shopping. Camilla’s 
expensive apartment life contrasts with the Village life of Luisa with 
whom she goes to private school. Both their parents, however, have 
marital difficulties which lead to attempted suicide and a divorce. This 
is a meaningful story of a maturing teenager in New York City. 


LIPSYTE, Robert. The Contender. Harper, 1967. 182p. F Grades 9-10 
“Everybody wants to be a champion. That’s not enough. You have to 
start by wanting to be a contender .. . the man who’s willing to sweat 
and bleed to get up as high as his legs and his brains and his heart will 
take him.” Alfred Brooks is fifteen years old, a high school dropout, an 
orphan. Life on the streets of Harlem holds little promise until the day 
he stands facing the sign DONATELLI’S GYM. 


MAYERSON, Charlotte L., ed. Two Blocks Apart: Juan Gonzales and 
Peter Quinn. Photos by the Still Photography Workshop, Harlem Youth 
Unlimited. Holt, 1965. 126p. NF Grades 8-12 
Juan Gonzales and Peter Quinn, both seventeen, both Catholic, live two 
blocks apart in New York City. Juan, a Puerto Rican lives in a low- 
income housing project; Peter, a middle class white, in a well-kept apart- 
ment house. Their story, based on taped conversations, reveals similar 
attitudes in family loyalties, spiritual matters, and aspirations. How- 
ever, the vast difference in education and economic status means that 
Peter can achieve his goals, whereas Juan’s future is bleak and uncertain. 
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NEVILLE, Emily. It’s Like This, Cat. Illus. by Emil Weiss. Harper, 1963. 
180p. F Grades 6-9 


Dave Mitchell, a fourteen-year-old New Yorker, tells it like it is, and 
beneath his adolescent language is discernible his awareness of people 
and of social and ethical issues. His development involves his cat, a 
stray tom whom he adopts; his lawyer father, with whom he is generally 
irritated; a girl who begins to engage his interest; Tom, a troubled college 
dropout; Kate, an elderly recluse. Dave’s absorbing, realistic, humorous 
story is filled with true insight into human relationships. 


ROTHBERG, Abraham. The Song of David Freed. Putnam, 1968. 252p. 
F Grades 11-12 


Growing up in a mixed neighborhood during the Depression, quiet, 
sensitive David Freed encounters the brutalities of city life. Beatings 
from a gang, homosexual advances from a teacher, and the death of a 
friend in childbirth are some of the problems he faces. The poverty, 
hypocrisy, and unhappiness around him cause David to question his 
faith and he shaves off his earlocks, symbol of his Orthodox Jewish 
heritage. Young people will see their own doubts reflected in David's 
questions. 


SALINGER, Jerome D. The Catcher in the Rye. NAL, 1951. 192p. 
F Grades 9-12 


Holden Caulfield hates school. “But it isn’t just that. It’s everything. I 
hate living in New York and all. Taxicabs, and Madison Avenue buses, 
with the drivers and all always yelling at you to get out at the rear door, 
and being introduced to phony guys that call the Lunts angels, and going 
up and down in elevators when you just want to go outside... .” The 
city is both backdrop and irritant in the critical days before Holden’s 
breakdown. 


SMITH, Betty. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Harper, 1943. 443p. 
F Grades 9-12 


Williamsburg, Brooklyn during the early 1900’s was the world which 
created Francie Nolan. She had to cope with poverty, a beloved father 
who drank too much, and later, with heartache in love. The loyalty, 
strength, love, weakness, compassion, tears, and laughter of people and 
life weave a mood and power that is still alive. Outdated in some re- 
spects, the story remains a vital picture of childhood in a poor, urban 
community. 


STOLZ, Mary. Because of Madeline. Harper, 1957. 201p. 
F Grades 8-10 
Skating in Central Park, shopping in Bonwit’s, attending classes at 
Bramley made up Dorothy’s placid, contented existence. Then one 
winter proud, brilliant, unconventional Madeline came as a scholarship 
student to Bramley. To some degree her unorthodox presence was felt 
by everyone in the prestigious school, and even by Brian, Dorothy’s older 
brother. Although Dorothy never became her friend, non-conformist 
Madeline made plain the stultifying sameness of Dorothy’s world, a 
sameness she could attempt to change. 
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STOLZ, Mary. Some Merry-Go-Round Music. Harper, 1959. 178p. 
F Grades 8-10 


Jammed into a crowded subway train, nineteen-year-old Miranda Parrish 
wonders how to break the monotonous regularity of her life. Other girls 
have dates and exciting jobs in sleek Madison Avenue offices; Miranda 
commutes between a drab apartment in Washington Heights and a dark, 
dusty office near Wall Street. It takes unexpected attention from the 
boss’s son and an unwanted marriage proposal to propel Miranda into 
action on her own behalf. 


SWINBURNE, Laurence. Chico. Ilus. by Robert Carter. (City Limits I 
series). McGraw, 1968, 123p. F Grades 7-12 


When Hank Johnson, his ex-convict father, sends for him, sixteen-year- 
old Chico comes to New York. Hank and Chico do not get along at all. 
Hank drinks heavily and still has several underworld contacts. After a 
violent quarrel over money, Chico runs away. Wandering through un- 
- familiar city streets at night, he finally locates Solly Klein, his only 
friend in New York. When Hank gets into trouble, Chico returns to 
stand by his father and begins a new life for both of them. 


TOWNSEND, John R. Hell’s Edge. Lothrop, 1969. 224p. F Grades 7-9 


The Yorkshire town of Hallersage (Hell’s Edge to outsiders) has no 
Common or sports playing fields, because the land was all annexed by 
the Withens family in the early 1800’s. Newcomer Ril Tate, taking a 
clue from an ancestor who had defied Sir George Withens in 1825, sets 
out to prove that the land should have reverted to the town long ago. 
Her methods are unorthodox, but her results are laudable. Incorporated 
into an exciting story are many interesting discussions and plans for 
modernizing an old town without sacrificing its individual character. 


WERSBA, Barbara. The Dream Watcher. Atheneum, 1968. 171p. 
F Grades 7-12 


Albert Scully lives in a housing development in New Jersey; its dreariness 
mirrors his life. He has no friends and is failing high school. Extra- 
curricular activities make him neurotic, and his favorite authors are 
Thomas Wolfe and Henry Thoreau, who aren’t even on his school read- 
ing list. An eccentric and aged lady helps him realize that his soul is not 
crummy — it is just stepping to the music of a different drummer. Albert 
is “going to be all right.” 


‘ZINDEL, Paul. The Pigman. Harper, 1968. 182p. F Grades 6-10 


Two Staten Island teenagers indulge in childish exploits to escape the 
pressures generated by their neurotic parents, and fall into a friendship, 
both tender and tenuous, with a lonely, ugly old man. This sensitive 
novel focuses on human concerns that transcend the artificial barrier of 
age: questions about the meaning of life — and of death; the need to 
relate to other human beings; and the search for love, dignity, freedom, 
and a sense of self-worth. 
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FILMS 


FELICIA. Prod: Stuart Roe, 1965. Dist: University of California at 
Berkeley. 13 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


“I guess the city is a pretty good place to live in for MOST PEOPLE — 
ME, I live in another part of the city.” Speaking is Felicia, a junior in 
high school who lives with her mother, sister, and brother in Watts. Her 
commentaries about what it means to be a Negro, her home (adjoining a 
junkyard of derelict cars), her schooling, and aspirations are delivered 
candidly, wistfully. Felicia’s contemporaries will pay quiet attention (and 
perhaps add their own comments) when Felicia says, “Perhaps it’s too 
late for adults, but it’s not too late for the younger generation like 
myself.” 


LAST THURSDAY NIGHT. Prod/Dist: New York University [n.d.] 
14 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


A boy-girl idyll, filled with the delight and nonsense and mood-changes 
of two people discovering each other, is spontaneously enacted against 
the backdrop of city streets, rooftops, eating spots, and parks. The 
couple clown and tease and sometimes become thoughtful as their time 
together progresses. This film story begins on a motorcycle and — 
tragically, without warning — ends on a motorcycle. 


THAT’S ME. Prod: Walker Stuart, 1963. Dist: Contemporary. 15 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


A guitar-strumming dropout from Puerto Rico (played by Alan Arkin) 
is interviewed by an earnest social worker in Central Park. The exchange 
between the professional, trying to fit the dropout into a conventional 
mold, and Arkin, disarmingly intractable, is lightly satiric. Young people 
will enjoy the “victory’’ of a peer over an adult who does not “practice 
what he preaches.” On a more serious side, the film inspires discussion 
of values, individuality, and conformity to social patterns. 


Gangs 


BERNA, Paul. The Horse without a Head. Trans. from the French by 
John Buchanan-Brown. Illus. by Richard Kennedy. Pantheon, 1958. 
180p F Grades 5-7 
Why would strangers offer ten thousand francs for a battered wooden 
horse? When their prized possession is stolen, Gaby’s friends track down 
the thieves and solve a hundred-million-franc train robbery. Humor and 
sharp realism distinguish this account of the resourcefulness of a youthful 
street gang in a shabby suburb of Paris. 


BONHAM, Frank. Durango Street. Dutton, 1965. 190p. F Grades 7-10 

Rufus Henry, released on parole from reform school, returns to his home 

in the Durango Housing Project. He plans to obtain a job and complete 

his education. However, when he and his sister are attacked by the 

Bassers, a local teenage gang, Rufus joins the Moors for protection, 
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thereby violating his parole. Soon after Rufus becomes the leader, he is 
challenged by youth worker Alex Robbins’ successful attempts to redirect 
the gang’s aggressive behavior into productive outlets. 


FLEISCHMAN, H. Samuel. Gang Girl. Illus. by Shirley Walker. 
(Doubleday Signal Book). Doubleday, 1967. 143p. F Grades 6-9 


Maria Gomez, fourteen, joins the Spanish Ladies, a gang in Spanish 
Harlem. Maria’s initiation is a shoplifting expedition which leads to 
arrest and a stay in Youth House. When the junkie leader of the gang 
“abdicates,” Maria becomes president. A long stay in the dingy club- 
house and the efforts of a social worker help Maria to reexamine her 
actions. The story is a realistic, if slight, portrayal of gang life and 
structure, 


FRIEDMAN, Frieda. Ellen and the Gang. Illus. by Jacqueline Tomes. 
Morrow, 1963. 189p. F Grades 5-6 


During a dull summer, innocent twelve-year-old Ellen Ward associates 
with a group of delinquents who use her to cover their shoplifting. When 
they are apprehended, Ellen feels that she is disgraced forever, but she 
recovers her self-respect and wins community approbation for her work 
with small children on the project playground. 


HALLIBURTON, Warren. The Heist. Illus. by Frank Thorne. (City 
Limits I series). McGraw, 1968. 123p. F Grades 9-11 


Bud, a black teenager in New York City, thinks he has it made — he is 
leader of his gang and works only infrequently. To establish his superior- 
ity, he stages a daring heist of a diamond tiara. But the tiara turns out 
to be phoney, and Bud realizes that all his past life and values are phoney, 
too. The author uses simple language to convey the complex pressures 
that cities often exert on city-dwellers to “play the game.” 


HILL, Donna. Catch a Brass Canary. Lippincott, 1964. 224p. 
F Grades 9-10 


The turbulence of West Side streets surges around a branch of the New 
York Public Library affecting every staff member, especially a Puerto 
Rican boy who is trying to break his gang connections; a Negro youth 
who masks resentments with unctuousness; a young couple whose love 
affair is impeded by religious differences; and a librarian who hates to 
be involved in other people’s problems. Their influence on each other 
becomes a penetrating study of human relationships in an authentic 
atmosphere. 


HINTON, Susan E. The Outsiders. Viking, 1967. 188p.F Grades 8-12 


Like every city, this one had its teenage gangs. The Greasers from the 
poor section were “hoods”; the Socs from the wealthy part of town were 
wild. The two gangs lived in an atmosphere of hate that led to accidental 
manslaughter. Told by Ponyboy, a sensitive young Greaser, this is a story 
of prejudice, lack of understanding, and life on city streets. 
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LAURENTS, Arthur. West Side Story. Random, 1958. 143p. 
F Grades 10-12 


“Without a gang you're an orphan.” Riff, leader of the Jets, tries to 
convince Tony to rejoin his old gang. Tony thinks there is something 
better than having rumbles with the Sharks. When he falls in love with 
Maria, sister of the Sharks’ leader, Tony is caught by the inexorable laws 
of gang fights and the bitter antagonism that separates Americans and 
Puerto Ricans on New York’s West Side. 


MILLER, Warren. The Cool World. Little, 1959. 241p. F Grades 11-12 


In his own crude but graphic language fourteen-year-old Duke Custis, 
War Lord of the Royal Crocodiles, relates the events of a summer spent 
trying to raise money for a gun to use in a rumble with the Wolves, a 
rival Harlem gang. In his efforts to earn the required sum, Duke pushes 
reefers for Royal Baron, sells the favors of teenaged Lu Ann, and acts 
in a pornographic movie. Duke never gets his “piece,” but the rumble 
is inescapable, as is the violence and tragedy which inevitably follow. 
Available for reluctant readers in Rumble Tonight (The Way It Is series). 
Xerox, 1967. p. 1-20. 


NEVILLE, Emily C. The Seventeenth-Street Gang. Illus. by Emily Mc- 
Cully. Harper, 1966. 148p. F Grades 5-7 


Only in a city like New York might children of such varied social, racial, 
and economic backgrounds be found, all on one block, as the Seventeenth- 
Street Gang. The group takes an unreasoning dislike to an inoffensive 
new boy and ostracizes him, but it is the formidable Minnow who carries 
her persecution to near-tragic lengths. Different types of children, their 
group loyalties, and their sometimes deplorable activities are well por- 
trayed in a perceptive story of modern city life. 


RAYMOND, Charles. The Trouble with Gus. Follett, 1968. 223p. 

F Grades 5-7 
In a changing neighborhood of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and Jews, Gus 
is lonely. Her best friend has moved away from Chicago and she can 
find no new companion. Finding life dull, she is nearly lured into joining 
a gang which takes over the local youth center. Matters improve when 
Gus’s father offers riding instructions to the neighborhood children, and 
even the worst delinquents seem to love horses. But the story ends with 
a rumor that the stables are to be closed. What lies ahead for the young 
people is left to the reader’s conjecture. 


RINKOFF, Barbara. Member of the Gang. Illus. by Harold James. 
Crown, 1968. 127p. F Grades 6-8 


Woodie wanted to belong, to gamble with cards on the stoop, to join 
secret conclaves in the cellar, to learn the “ropes.” His initiation into the 
gang came when he played the “cool front man” in a shoplifting spree 
at Jake’s Bargain Store. His sad realization of what he had done came 
during a bloody rumble in the park. Authentic in its handling of ghetto 
young people, Woodie’s story offers no happy solution, just a waking up. 
The moment came when he admitted, almost too late, “I don’t want to 
be anobody...a punk.” 
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THALER, Susan. Rosaria. Illus. by Genia. McKay, 1967. 117p. 

F Grades 8-9 
Teenaged Rosaria, newly arrived from Puerto Rico, dreams of a writing 
career. When her beloved father deserts the family because he cannot 
endure the indignity of menial jobs and union discrimination, Rosaria 
becomes cynical and joins a gang. She is arrested and assigned to work 
at a summer school where she regains her faith. The book lacks depth, 
but the portrayal of Puerto Rican adjustment problems is good. 


TYLER-WHITTLE, Michael S. The Spinning Tops of Naples. Chilton, 
1965. 218p. F Grades 7-9 


Naples, Italy, is not a haven for everyone. Ferdinando and Orlando Caf- 
farelli, two young boys from Rome, learn this as soon as they reach their 
destination. Poor, ragged, and without money, they meet and join the 
_ “scugnizzi,” spinning tops, who live only from one minute to the next. 
Their days are filled with fighting, pilfering, and searches for a job. 


FILMS 
THE JUNGLE. Prod: 12th and Oxford Street Gang, 1968. Dist: 
Churchill. 22 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


To protect their territory, young blacks in a Philadelphia ghetto resort 
again and again and again to gang warfare. Scenes of muggings, street 
conflicts, and liquor guzzling dominate this film with occasional com- 
mentaries by individual gang members. Unrelieved violence prevails as 
the story proceeds toward a last death-dealing battle. The major achieve- 
ment of this film is that it was produced by an actual gang (now turned 
film makers) who candidly revealed their code, thoughts, and life styles. 


A PARK CALLED FORSYTH. Prod: Jesus Cruz, Young Filmmakers, 
[n.d.] Dist: Children’s Cultural Foundation. 10 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 
Grades 7-12 
Filmed by a seventeen-year-old boy, this film “explores the teen gang 
structure and makes compassionate comment on the roots of hate and 
violence.” — brochure, Children’s Cultural Foundation. 


RECORDINGS 


BERNSTEIN, Leonard. West Side Story. The original sound track record- 
ing. Book by Arthur Laurents. Lyrics by Stephen Sondheim. Columbia 
Stereo CS2071. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 


See note under Laurents, Arthur. West Side Story in Book section. 


Victims of the City 


ALCOCK, Gudrun. Run, Westy, Run. Illus. by W. T. Mars. Lothrop, 
1966. 158p. F Grades 5-7 
Westy was tired of living behind the beauty shop his parents were 
struggling to pay for, sleeping in a windowless room, having no place to 
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bring friends because his father worked nights and slept days. Westy 
finally ran away and, when he was taken to court as a delinquent, the 
Judge told his well-meaning parents, “You can’t budget happiness, and 
keep putting it off until tomorrow.” Westy’s story is an important lesson 
in relative human values. 


BOUCHARD, Lois K. The Boy Who Wouldn’t Talk. Mlus. by Ann 
Grifalconi. Doubleday, 1969. 76p. F Grades 2-4 


Revolting against having to learn English, Carlos, a Puerto Rican boy 
who has recently moved to New York, decides that he will not use words, 
but point, gesture, or draw pictures to make himself understood. In spite 
of the puzzled, annoyed, and unhappy responses of others, he persists 
until he makes friends with a blind boy. Supported by effective illustra- 
tions, this is a sympathetic treatment of a child’s difficulty in adjusting 
to city life in a strange land. 


CASTLE, Robert W. Prayers from the Burned-out City. Sheed, 1968. 
126p. NF Grades 9-12 
Sincere concern for the victims of today’s urban crisis — the poor, the 
old, the lonely, the blacks —runs strongly through this collection of 
prayer-poems. Although the themes tend to be repetitious, some of the 
pieces are particularly effective, evoking emotion, guilt, thought. 


FOX, Paula. How Many Miles to Babylon? Illus. by Paul Giovanopoulos. 
White, 1967. 117p. F Grades 4-7 


In his secret place, a deserted house, James Douglas enacts a fantasy: 
his sick mother is in Africa; he is a Prince. The dangerous realities of 
the ghetto overtake him when three older boys force him to help them 
. steal dogs on a terrifying bicycle ride through Brooklyn. Vivid writing 
probes the behaviour of boys who grow up in streets littered with broken 
beer bottles. 


GILBERT, Jay. The Skinner. Putnam, 1958. 304p. F Grades 9-12 


“Crazy, crazy kids on a crazy night, a night for pink balloons all over the 
sky and a candy-fruit tree at the end of the street, and he rocked his girl 
in his arms, sugartight, and he was king of the moon and the streamers 
and popcorn.” A poignant love story starts in a London slum, when a 
respectable girl from a nice family falls in love with the boy with the 
scarred mouth — a Skinner Street delivery boy carrying packets of heroin. 


HARRIS, John D. Junkie Priest: Father Daniel Egan. Coward, 1964. 


254p. NF Grades 10-12 
“He does not look like a man who prowls New York’s most dangerous 
tenements, alleys, and basements .. . a world he has termed a ‘festering 


jungle of pushers, prostitutes, and thieves.’” But it is Father Egan’s 
strength of purpose that arouses neighborhood merchants and police to 
furnish the apartment over a saloon on lower Sixth, “The Haven” for 
addicts released from the women’s House of Detention. 
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THE HIPPIES. By the Correspondents of Time Magazine; Ed. by Joe D. 
Brown. Time, 1967. 220p. NF Grades 10-12 


Perceptive reports on hippie enclaves from Haight-Ashbury to the East 
Village and from outposts in Paris and Katmandu discuss who the hippies 
are, why they have dropped out, and how they may change our society. 
Galahad’s Digger Commune is typical of hippie culture, so are the light 
shows at the Boston Tea Party, the use of drugs, casual sex, and a reliance 
on astrology. Are the flower children of today “. . . a red warning light 
for the American way of life?” 


MOTLEY, Willard. Let No Man Write My Epitaph. Random, 1958. 
467p. F Grades 11-12 
For more than fifteen years the “blue-black beast” of the Chicago night 
stalks Nellie and her son, Nick Romano, whose father was an executed 
killer, As Nellie abdicates her motherhood because of alcohol, narcotics, 
and prostitution, men of the street assume her responsibilities. They 
try to encourage Nick in school and in art but Nick succumbs, inevitably, 
to drug addiction. Sequel to Knock on Any Door. 


PALMER, Candida. Snow Storm before Christmas. lus. by Tom Hall. 
Lippincott, 1965. 32p. F Grades K-3 
Two young Negro brothers, caught in a heavy snow storm, struggle home 
on foot trying to protect the gifts they have just bought for their mother 
and sister. Black and white illustrations contrast the comfort of their 
apartment with the paralyzing snow of the city streets. 


PLATT, Kin. The Boy Who Could Make Himself Disappear. Chilton, 
1968. 216p. F Grades 6-8 
After his parents’ divorce, twelve-year-old Roger moves with his mother 
to New York City. He has always felt unloved and rejected by both 
parents and his inner turmoil has manifested itself in a pronounced 
stutter. Wandering lonely in the city, Roger finds people who are com- 
passionate, but inadequate to his situation. Emotional strains overwhelm 
him and he withdraws completely within himself. The book is at once 
stark, haunting, and sensitive. 


SOMMERFELT, Aimee. My Name Is Pablo. Trans. from the Norwegian 
by Patricia Crampton. Illus. by Hans Dahl. Criterion, 1965. 143p. 

F Grades 5-7 
Each morning, Pablo walks from his village into Mexico City where, by 
shining shoes, he earns a few pesos to help his family. Because he has no 
license, he is sent to the reformatory where he comes up against Manuel, 
a hardened young criminal who later forces Pablo to sell marijuana for 
him. Although Pablo is, fortunately, rescued from his plight, he is typical 
of numerous guileless children caught by the degradations of slum life. 


TALBOT, Charlene J. Tomas Takes Charge. Illus. by Reisie Lonette. 

Lothrop, 1966. 191p. F Grades 5-6 

Two motherless Puerto Rican children find themselves frighteningly 

alone in New York when their father just does not come back from work 
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one day. Apprehensive lest they be separated by a vague agency called 
“the Welfare,” they hide in an empty building, and manage to survive 
unobserved throughout the whole summer. It is self-reliant, eleven- 
year-old Tomas who has to take care of himself and his terrified older 
sister. This is a convincing picture of the ingenuity of children under 
pressure, taking advantage of the resources of a big city. 


THOMAS, Piri. Down These Mean Streets. Knopf, 1967. 333p. 
NF Grades 11-12 


Born and raised in Spanish Harlem, Piri practically lived on those “mean 
streets.” As a teenager he knew about and participated in street fighting, 
gang rumbles, thievery, homosexuality, and drugs. In an attempted 
holdup a policeman was shot, and Piri earned his jail term. Piri’s story, 
sprinkled with frankness and four-letter words, is an honest view of the 
only world he knew. 


WEIK, Mary H. The Jazz Man. Illus. by Ann Grifalconi. Atheneum, 
1966. 42p. F Grades 3-6 


Lame and lonely, isolated because he lives on the top floor of a large 
Harlem building, young Zeke finds comfort and pleasure listening to the 
jazz pianist in a neighboring apartment. But his mother, defeated by 
poverty, leaves home. Then his father disappears and, finally, even the 
jazz man moves away. For a brief time, Zeke is truly abandoned. The 
sweep of powerful woodcuts adds to the strength and poignancy of this 
story of poverty in the ghetto. 


WILKERSON, David and Leonard Ravenhill. Twelve Angels from Hell. 
Revell, 1965. 152p. NF Grades 9-12 


Sonny was a haggard boy in torn clothes; Susan was a teenaged mother 
who had turned to prostitution to support her drug habit. These young 
people and many more found help and hope at the Teen Challenge Center 
founded by the Reverend David Wilkerson. “Kids in trouble with the 
law, kids on narcotics, kids in gangs, thieves, addicts, prostitutes, mug- 
gers, killers,” — these were the young people Reverend Wilkerson sought 
out in the streets of New York and Brooklyn. Teen Challenge grew 
because this dedicated minister put into practice his firm belief that 
young people in trouble needed God, and because so many rehabilitated 
teenagers stayed to further the work of the organization which had given 
them a second chance to live. 


WOJCIECHOWSKA, Maia. Tuned Out. Harper, 1968. 125p. 

F Grades 8-10 
“Man, do I ever want out! I don’t want to have any connection with this 
world. They did it all wrong.” Frantically, Kevin tries to tune it all out 
— by turning on to grass and acid. Instead, LSD nearly destroys his 
mind and body. Kevin’s sixteen-year-old brother Jim narrates this 
moving and revealing tale of East Village hippies, acid freakouts, aliena- 
tion, desperation, and finally, hope. 
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WRIGHT, Richard. Native Son. Harper, 1940. 359p. F Grades 11-12 


In Depression Chicago, Bigger Thomas accidentally kills Mary Dalton, 
his white employer’s daughter. Deeply afraid, Bigger burns Mary’s body. 
When the murder is discovered, he kills again. This time Bigger is 
arrested, brought to trial, and finally executed. Bigger’s story is a power- 
ful portrayal of the hopeless condition of a Negro caught in the value 
system of white America. “There was just the old feeling, the feeling 
that he had had all his life: he was black and had done wrong.” For 
Bigger Thomas there could be no extenuating circumstances or explana- 
tion, only death. | 


YABLONSKY, Lewis. The Hippie Trip. Pegasus. 1968. 368p. 

NF Grades 11-12 
Armed with notebook and a tape recorder, an eminent sociologist makes 
the rounds of hippie haunts from New York to San Francisco to report 
what he sees and hears on his “‘trip.”, Sometimes he participates. One 
important happening for him is “a remarkable fifteen-hour LSD ex- 
perience.” On the whole, this is a sympathetic treatment of hippie life 
and philosophy as revealed through many individual reactions in a wide 
variety of situations. 


FILMS 
HIDE AND SEEK. Prod: Julian Krainin, 1966. Dist: Center for Mass 
Communication. 14 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


“T guess I missed a lot of beautiful things.” This is the poignant lament 
of a city teenager who is hopelessly, irrevocably addicted to drugs. 
Alienated from his father, the boy is seen in barren city rooms and on 
desolate city streets. No didactic polemic against drugs, this moving film 
is, instead, a haunting, hurting poem of lost dreams and an empty future. 


THE SEEKERS. Prod: Myron Solin, 1967. Dist: Benchmark. 31 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
“Every part of me is infected and horrible.” “I’m afraid of a lot of things 
now.” With such candid revelations, young ex-drug addicts in New York 
who have joined together in a group called Encounter tell about the pot 
and pills and drugs they have tried — and why. Some turned to drugs 
for escape; others because they were curious; or wanted entry into a 
certain group; or wanted to look big in the eyes of their friends; or to 
“dig” themselves, This NOW film, pulsating with flashing, psychedelic 
effects, will startle young people into instant attention because teens 
(not adults) are talking to teens. 


SUPERFLUOUS PEOPLE. Prod: CBS News, 1962. Dist: McGraw. 56 
min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
There’s anguish and desolation in this documentary of people who are 
not part of the American dream: unwanted children in hospitals and 
shelters; unemployed young people, often dropouts who are just “goofing 
around”; minority groups, victims of discrimination; and old people, their 
hands gripped in idleness, asking gloomily, “What’s gone wrong?” A 
series of interviews with the superfluous people of a city may stir young 
viewers to deeper social consciousness, even to a career in social service. 
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TAPE 


A CHILD AGAIN. Prod: Steve Young, WNEW Radio, 1967. 20 min. 
Grades 9-12 


“T like being a child and I wish I could be that for the rest of my life... . 
I’m caught up on drugs. I just can’t come down.” The speaker is Marcy, 
a victim of the city. Interviewed by newsman Steve Young, Marcy 
speaks breathlessly, huskily, hauntingly about her hangups and her 
search for happiness via drugs and hippie living. In one of the saddest 
commentaries ever to reach public ears, the girl calls home and talks to 
her mother and father. Used for a group listening experience, this tape — 
quietly devastating — shows alienation and tragedy in today’s young 
people. Too soul-searing to put into words, Marcy’s message is recom- 
mended for listening, not discussion. 


Families 


ANGELO, Valenti. The Bells of Bleecker Street. Mlus. by the author. 
Viking, 1949. 186p. F Grades 4-6 
The end of World War II brings Joey’s father home and life settles back 
into its normal round of family life, school and church, music lessons, 
street games, and colorful religious processions. Everyday life in the 
Italian section of New York City emerges realistically in Joey’s story. 


BUCKLEY, Peter and Hortense Jones. William, Andy, and Ramon (Holt 
Urban Social Studies series). Holt, 1966. 7Op. F Grades 3-4 


William and his friends prepare a warm welcome for the grandmother 
and cousin who are coming to share William’s home. Unconcerned by 
their Caucasian, Negro, and Spanish differences, the boys and their 
families offer friendship and neighborliness. 


EARLE, Vana. April House. Lothrop, 1958. 136p. F Grades 7-9 


22 1/2 Joan Street was a two-story brick house hidden behind a brown- 
stone apartment in Greenwich Village. As soon as Lee saw it she knew 
this was the house where she and Tony could begin married life and 
where they could carry on Tony’s photography business. It was difficult 
living in a studio that doubled as a living room and bedroom, but a gingko 
tree in the tiny garden and friendly neighbors helped a lot. In this happy 
tale young love conquers false pride and crowded quarters. 


GILL, Joan. Hush, Jon. lus. by Tracy Sugarman. Doubleday, 1968. 
47p. F Grades 2-3 
It takes Jon several months to discover that his baby sister is not just a 
nuisance, but does have her good points. Out of boredom he rides up 
and down in the elevator, mixes ink in the bathtub, and goes to the zoo 
with an elderly aunt. The chronic problem of adjustment to a new child 
in the family and problems of confinement in apartment house living are 
combined in this slight episode of urban life. 
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LENSKI, Lois. High-Rise Secret. Illus. by the author. (Roundabout 
America series). Lippincott, 1966. 152p. F Grades 4-6 
From a dark, crowded basement apartment, the Murphy family moved 
to the eleventh floor of a new project, housing hundreds of low-income 
families. The spaciousness of their new home in no way made up for the 
lack of a play area, unfriendly neighbors, the long walk to the super- 
market, and the rampaging teenagers. Here is one family’s attempt to 
cope with the problems inherent in project living. 


LEXAU, Joan M. -Jose’s Christmas Secret. Illus. by Don Bolognese. Dial, 
1963. 60p. F Grades 4-6 


“He was ten years old and the man of the family.” Could this Puerto- 
rrequino earn enough to buy his mother a badly needed blanket by sell- 
ing Christmas trees on New York street corners? It was Jose’s Spanish 
song that helped him to achieve his desire. The music and Spanish text 
of Jose’s song are included in this unpretentious, heart-warming glimpse 
of a family rich in love. 


LEXAU, Joan M. Maria. Illus. by Ernest Crichlow. Dial, 1964, 32p. 
F Grades 2-3 


Maria’s grandmother in Spain sends her what she wants most —a doll; 
but it is an heirloom, a valuable antique to be admired, but not played 
with and loved. Her understanding parents, despite their poverty, find a 
way to give Maria a doll and a birthday feast as well. This charming 
book for little girls presents the Latin-American city background nicely 
in both the story and the delicate illustrations. 


LEXAU, Joan M. Striped Ice Cream. Illus. by John Wilson. Lippincott, 
1968. 95p. F Grades 3-4 
Becky wanted striped ice cream and chicken-spaghetti for her birthday 
supper, but things were hard that year, and Mama couldn’t promise. 
What was more, the whole family seemed to turn against Becky for no 
reason, shutting her out of their secrets. Becky was a sad little girl until 
a surprise birthday party brought a happy ending to a story of a warm- 
hearted Negro family, undaunted by hard times. 


LEXAU, Joan M. The Trouble with Terry. Illus. by Irene Murray. Dial, 
1962. 149p. F Grades 5-6 
Terry’s troubles are many; being a small girl, having an exemplary older 
brother, being excluded from boys’ activities, forever doing things wrong, 
and having a conviction that nobody appreciates her. During a summer 
performing household chores, delivering papers and befriending a mother- 
less child, Terry grows toward an understanding of herself and others. 
Here are children who have only one parent and live in poor tenement 
homes, yet maintain high standards of behavior and honesty. 


PARKER, Richard. Second-Hand Family. Illus. by Gareth Floyd. Bobbs, 
1965. 114p. F Grades 6-9 
The quarrelsome Maxwells offered orphaned Giles Willis an unpre- 
possessing foster-home. Giles became involved in their problems and . 
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discovered that coping with trouble can sometimes restore emotional 
balance and family harmony. The teenagers’ preoccupation with pop 
music lends currency to this thoughtful look at family interaction in an 
English mining town. 


PERL, Lila. No Tears for Rainey. Lippincott, 1969. 158p. 

F Grades 4-6 
When her father’s mental illness forces Rainey’s family to move from 
an affluent suburb into a city housing project, Rainey resents the cramped 
apartment, the housekeeping chores she is now obliged to perform, the 
loss of former friends, and her mother’s bright, false optimism. Her 
angry unhappiness precipitates a series of problems at school. An under- 
standing Negro neighbor and a sympathetic Puerto Rican friend help 
Rainey to come to terms with herself. 


PILGRIM, Anne. Selina’s New Family. Illus. by Graham Byfield. Abel- 
ard, 1967. 191p. F Grades 5-6 


Selina knows that she is being unreasonable about her widowed mother’s 
decision to remarry, but she seems unable to make herself behave better. 
Selina refuses to accept her amiable new father and brother, especially 
since the marriage means a move from England to Ireland. In Selina’s 
solitary wanderings around the city of Galway where her stepfather runs 
a bookshop, the author has captured the color and special character of 
the western Irish seaport. 


POTOK, Chaim. The Chosen. Simon, 1967. 284p. F Grades 10-12 


A rabbi and doctor of philosophy writes a story of two teenage Jewish 
boys growing up in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn during the 
1940’s. Meeting first as rivals on the ball field, they later form a stormy 
sort of friendship, influenced considerably by their respected fathers. 
One father is a Hasidic rabbi, the other an orthodox scholar. In the life 
of these two families, one finds a special small world within a city. 


SCOTT, Ann H. Sam. Illus. by Symeon Shimin. McGraw, 1967. 32p. 

F Grades K-3 
“Put down that book,” yells George, Sam’s brother. “Don’t touch my 
typewriter again,” says Sam’s father. Sam pesters members of the family 
to play with him until mother finds him a satisfying job. Expressive 
drawings portray the family life of middle-class, urban American Negroes. 


STOLZ, Mary S. The Day and the Way We Met. Harper, 1956. 250p. 

F Grades 9-10 
After the marriage of her older sister, Morgan, seventeen-year-old Julie 
must take on new responsibilities in her motherless family. Without 
Morgan’s affection to hold them together, Julie, brother Ned, and their 
father Dan withdraw into their own concerns. In her attempts to make 
the three of them a family again, Julie clarifies her own ambitions to get 
beyond the drab, crowded confines of a New York City housing project. 
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STOLZ, Mary S. The Noonday Friends. Illus. by Louis Glanzman. 
Harper, 1965. 182p. F Grades 5-6 


Franny hated qualifying for a free school lunch ticket, never having 
enough to wear, having to hurry home to care for her little brother; but 
nothing seemed to bother her twin brother Jim. Their father had trouble 
keeping a job, their mother had to work, and Franny’s home duties meant 
that the desired friendship with a classmate became largely a noonday 
affair shared over lunch. This memorable story of children in Greenwich 
Village illustrates their reactions to problems, families, and each other. 


STOLZ, Mary S. Ready or Not. Harper, 1953. 243p. F Grades 9-10 


The latest in a series of moves has brought the motherless Connor family 
to a small apartment in a huge, red-brick housing project near the East 
River. Sixteen-year-old Morgan tries hard to be a homemaker as well 
as mother to two younger children. At the same time she faces her own 
problems — what to do after graduation, how to let Tom Miller know 
she loves him. Changes must come for all the Connors, but for Morgan 
they come swiftly. 


STUCLEY, Elizabeth F. Family Walk-up, a Story of the Berners Family. 
Illus. by Lawrence B. Smith. Watts, 1960. 182p. F Grades 6-8 


The Berners family of run-down Magnolia Buildings, London, were poor 
but unbowed by adversity. Mum and Dad just wanted healthy, decent 
children; Ally longed for glamour; Val, purely in self-defense, edged 
towards delinquency; Doreen agonized for a higher education; Len 
sheltered all lost, helpless things. A family of solidarity, good humor, 
and common sense faces the vicissitudes of city living. 


SWINBURNE, Laurence. Angelita Nobody. Illus. by Norman Nodel. 
(City Limits I series), McGraw, 1968. 124p. F Grades 7-12 


When your mother is Negro and your father is white, what are you? 
Eighteen-year-old Angelita’s problems are compounded when her boy 
friend Carlos seems to reject her. Then her father hurls the hated word, 
“Nigger,” at her mother. When Angelita runs away, Carlos and her 
brother Tony search for her all over Manhattan. Meanwhile, in Brook- 
lyn, Angelita discovers that she needs and wants to be back with her 
usually happy family. 


TOWNSEND, John R. Good-bye to the Jungle. Lippincott, 1967. 184p. 
F Grades 7-10 


In the jungle, a slum area of an English industrial city, teenaged Kevin 
and Sandra Thompson battle for the survival of themselves and their 
young cousins, Harold and Jean. They all live with Uncle Walter and his 
“girl friend” Doris, a pair of incorrigibly lazy ne’er-do-wells. Even the 
move to a new housing estate does not bring respectability to the adults, 
but it does bring a little hope to the young people. This is a stark, 
realistic picture of contemporary society, and of the courage with which 
young people face up to their problems. 
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WOLFF, Ruth. A Crack in the Sidewalk. Day, 1965. 281p. 
F Grades 10-12 


At thirteen, Linsey Templeton asks herself who she wants to be. Her 
large, close-knit family lives in three rooms above a store on Main Street. 
A beautiful voice provides Linsey with a way out of the drabness of 
everyday life. She encounters poverty, mental retardation, death, pre- 
marital pregnancy, and racial integration on Main Street. But like a blade 
of grass pushing up through a crack in the sidewalk, Linsey overcomes. 


Newcomers 


ANDERSON, Neil. Meet Sandy Smith. Illus. by Mary Stevens. Messner, 
1954, 160p. F Grades 2-4 


From a ranch in New Mexico to a high-rise apartment on Long Island 
comes Sandy Smith, seven-and-a-half, with his parents and his dog, 
Soft Cloud. Sandy’s story is a light, innocent approach to the problems 
of getting acquainted with the neighbors, learning either to cope with 
the elevator or to climb seventeen flights, mastering the laundry machines 
in the basement, and losing his dog in the city streets. 


ARMER, Alberta. Screwball. lus. by W. T. Mars. World, 1963. 202p. 
F Grades 4-6 


Handicapped by polio and overshadowed by his popular athletic twin, 
“Screwball,” Mike resolves to come into his own when the family moves 
from a farm to Detroit. The Soap Box Derby offers Mike the chance to 
use his unrecognized special interest and skill. Adjustment to urban life 
and new people, and the challenge of building a racing car suited to his 
physical needs are problems which Mike conquers with perserverance. 


BONTEMPS, Arna. Sad-Faced Boy. Illus. by Virginia L. Burton. Hough- 
ton, 1937. 119p. F Grades 4-6 
Rags, Slumber, and Willy ride a freight train from Alabama to New 
York to visit their Uncle Jasper in Harlem. They travel all over the city 
by subway, pay a memorable visit to the public library, and even organ- 
ize their own band. Gentle humor and deft characterizations are part of 
the picture of a big city in the 1930’s, contrasting with the current scene. 


BRINSMEAD, Hesba F. Beat of the City. Coward, 1966. 277p. 
F Grades 8-10 


The lure of the city attracts teenagers to Melbourne from the surround- 
ing Australian countryside. Each young person is searching for happi- 
ness in his own way. For Sabie, happiness is a motorcycle; for Syd, a 
new background. Mary, who lives with a minister-uncle, aspires to a 
musical career, and Raylene, a fisherman’s runaway daughter, hopes to 
join the Rockers. Although the setting is far removed from the United 
States, the problems portrayed are common to teens of any city. 
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CAMPBELL, Michael M. Oh, Mary, This London. Orion, 1959. 287p. 

F Grades 11-12 
London is a magnet drawing young people in search of adventure and 
success. Peter Gavin, 23, and his friend Charles undergo many mishaps 
in their efforts to make friends, discover the “real” meaning of life, and 
make ends meet. When forced to sublet their expensive apartment, Peter 
becomes involved with underworld characters. The problems facing 
immigrants, the inability of people to communicate, and the loneliness 
of urban life are described with humor and pathos. 


FRIEDMAN, Frieda. Carol from the Country. Illus. by Mary Barton. 
Morrow, 1950. 191p. F Grades 3-5 
Carol had not wanted to move to New York City, so she determinedly 
hated everything in it, especially the children whose friendship she re- 
jected. After a harrowing family experience, Carol learned that happiness 
is a matter of personal attitude, and that fun and beauty can also be 
found in the city. 


LEWITON, Mina. Candita’s Choice. Illus. by Howard Simon. Harper, 
1959. 184p. F Grades 4-6 
Candita, homesick for Puerto Rico, feels that she can never become 
accustomed to New York’s noise, confusion, cold weather, and strange 
language. Although she learns English with the aid of a patient teacher, 
only a crisis precipitates her into speaking the new language out loud. 
The adjustment of a foreign child to American city life is depicted with 
gentle understanding. 


LEWITON, Mina. That Bad Carlos. Illus. by Howard Simon. Harper, 
1964, 175p. F Grades 4-6 
A ten-year-old Puerto Rican boy with a passion for bicycles gets into 
difficulties when he fails to distinguish between borrowing and stealing. 
This somewhat idealized picture of the Puerto Rican community in New 
York City emphasizes the adjustments which immigrants must make. 


MORSE, Evangeline. Brown Rabbit: Her Story. Illus. by David S. 
Martin. Follett, 1967. 191p. F Grades 4-6 
Day-to-day details of family, neighborhood, and school life form a 
realistic story of a young Negro girl’s adjustment to new living conditions. 
Accustomed to a comfortable home in rural Mississippi, ten-year-old 
Ceretha finds some baffling and uncomfortable conditions when her 
family moves to a crowded apartment in a Northern city. Secure family 
relationships help her make the necessary adjustment. 


PILGRIM, Anne. Strangers in New York. Abelard, 1964. 192p. 
F Grades 5-7 
New York City is seen through the eyes of three English children, as 
they search for their dead mother’s former nurse and friends. While 
their father is settling into his new business and their older sister is 
involved in her first romance, the children explore Manhattan, east side, 
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west side, uptown and down, and acquire a wealth of information about 
the city’s colorful history and changing face. 


RAYMOND, Charles. Up from Appalachia. Follett, 1966. 191p. 

F Grades 6-8 
Dead bent on improving themselves, the eight Cantrells, plus hound dog 
Pruf, exchange the bleak hills of Appalachia for the dingy slums of 
Chicago. With indomitable Gramma in the lead, they take on the chal- 
lenge of strange city ways, surly neighbors, street corner gangs, and 
rats in the bathtub. Although Gramma’s achievements as “neighbor- 
improver”’ come a bit too smoothly for full credibility, her methods of 
attack are highly commendable. 


SHOTWELL, Louisa R. Adam Bookout. Illus. by W. T. Mars. Viking, 
1967. 256p. F Grades 4-6 
Grieving for parents killed in an air accident, Adam runs away from his 
aunts’ home in Oklahoma and heads for Brooklyn and unknown cousins. 
New companions come from varied economic and ethnic backgrounds, 
for his cousins live in a changing area where deteriorating older build- 
ings, new housing projects, and elegant apartments can all be found. 
A year in this complex environment helps him face his own problems 
with greater understanding, and he is ready to return to Oklahoma and 
Aunt Meg’s guardianship. 


SMUCKER, Barbara C. Wigwam in the City. Illus. by Gil Miret. Dutton, 
1966. 154p. F Grades 5-8 


Chippewa pride and courage were both a sustaining force and a stumbling 
block to the Bearskin family when they moved from the reservation to 
the “dark prison” of Chicago. Coping with strange living patterns, 
intimidating household appliances, antagonistic neighbors, and a runaway 
son, they stolidly maintained their tribal identity while pursuing economic 
betterment. 


SPEEVACK, Yetta. The Spider Plant. Illus. by Wendy Watson. Athe- 
neum, 1965. F Grades 4-6 


New York seems strange and inhospitable to Carmen Santos, who yearns 
for her native Puerto Rico. But she finds opening doors and new friends 
after she is given a spider plant from the classroom window garden and 
begins sharing its multiple offspring with others. Illustrated with simple 
line drawings, this is a convincing and sympathetic story about a young 
girl’s satisfying adjustment to city life in a new country. 


STANEK, Muriel N. New in the City. Illus. by Paul Brewer. Whitman, 
1965. 127p. F Grades 3-4 
Papa Taylor has a job, Mama looks for work, sister Addie finds congenial 
high school friends, and only young Joey is homesick for the Tennessee 
farm and lonely in the big city. When Joey gives a class talk on his former 
home, he attracts the interest and friendship of a popular boy who in- 
troduces him to Boys’ Club activities. 
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A CITY IS... MANY PROBLEMS, 
MANY SOLUTIONS 


ABRAMS, Charles. The City Is the Frontier. Harper, 1965. 394p. 

NF Grade 12 
What keeps a neighborhood alive? The experiences of Louisville and 
New York’s Greenwich Village contrast what can happen to city neighbor- 
hoods. Around Louisville, suburbs have drained the city of its middle- 
class families, leaving the core occupied by the aged, transients, and stu- 
dents. In Greenwich Village new apartments and rehabilitated barn lofts 
attract a heterogeneous population which, in turn, creates a vital com- 
munity. A housing expert examines the philosophy behind urban plan- 
ning and concludes that there are many values worth preserving in older 
city areas. 


ARBITAL, Samuel L. Cities and Metropolitan Areas. (In Today’s World 
series). Creative, 1968. 176p. NF Grades 6-9 


Problems common to American cities are discussed briefly and clearly 
with emphasis on the areas of housing, education, crime, ghettos, trans- 
portation, and industrial location. Definitions are given for such current 
terms as metropolitan area, spread-city, strip-city, and megalopolis. The 
author considers what has been accomplished and what is in prospect in 
urban renewal, and cites projects in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and other cities. An excellent selection of photographs illustrates 
developments in cities old and new on every continent. 


BASSETT, Mary G. Cities: People, Problems, and Politics — What's To 
Be Done? Vital Issues, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Center for Information on 
America, 1966. 4p. NF Grades 11-12 


After discussing the various problems of cities and the efforts of govern- 
ment officials to understand and solve them, the author, a reporter 
specializing in metropolitan affairs for the Washington Star, describes a 
new concept, a “cities industry.” The same techniques used in building 
any industry would be applied to cities. ‘This is not to say that science 
and technology can rebuild American cities. But they could lend social 
renewal the efficiency now so obviously lacking.” 


BATES, Marston. “Crowded People.” Natural History. Oct., 1968. 
p.20-25. NF Grades 10-12 


Studies indicate that animals exhibit weird, bizarre behavior when they 
are crowded. Can human beings survive the greatly overcrowded con- 
ditions of our large cities? A naturalist concludes that man, unlike 
animals, can “be crowded into quite dense aggregates without striking 
physical or mental deterioration” — if there are ample material resources 
for his support. However, ghettos today seriously lack these resources. 
They must be provided if our urban population is to be healthy. 
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BLAKE, Peter. “Tomorrow’s City Is Alive and Well and Has Been Going 
Full Blast All over the World Except Possibly Here.” Mademoiselle. 
Feb., 1969. p.120-121--. NF Grades 10-12 


Components for an ideal city exist in different urban areas all over the 
world — they just have never been put together in one place. Lessons 
learned by cities such as Copenhagen, London, and Venice could be 
applied in American cities to the critical problems of traffic control, 
restoration of diversity to city life, and the physical safety of residents. 
From an architect’s point of view, a little imagination could do wonders 
for our cities. 


CARR, Donald E. The Breath of Life. Norton, 1965. 175p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


Volcanic eruptions, rotting swamps, and natural fires produced some air 
pollution even for primitive man. Now, air pollution has turned into a 
hazard with fatal effects. The crisis of smog-bound Los Angeles makes 
plain the urgent need to combat automotive exhaust and secure truly 
effective anti-pollution legislation. 


“THE CITIES: Waging a Battle for Survival.” Newsweek. Mar. 17, 1969. 
p.40-42. NF Grades 9-12 


Plagued by pollution, strikes, crime, traffic snarls, and racial unrest, the 
cities of America are experiencing a “crisis of confidence.” Money and 
technology can relieve such problems as air pollution and traffic flow, 
but the urgent social issues require more from both city dwellers and the 
power structure. Government leaders have given top priority to urban 
ills, but there is no panacea, no easy solution to the problems of America’s 
last frontier, her cities. 


CITY. Urban America. Bi-monthly. NF Grades 10-12 


City is the review of Urban America, “a nonprofit organization dedicated 
to improving the quality of life in the nation’s cities.” Written by the 
editorial staff, articles report on current urban news such as the agree- 
ment in Newark about land taking for a state medical school and the 
story of how North Philadelphia’s 12th and Oxford Street gang has 
become a business corporation that is helping to rehabilitate the com- 
munity. An article on the Washington riots of April, 1968 is illustrated 
by Washington children who express their views of the chaos. Clear 
and well written, this periodical is a good source of information. 


“THE CONSCIENCE OF THE CITY.” Daedalus. Fall, 1968. Grades 9-12 


Analyzing, interpreting, planning, innovating —virtually all the in- 

tellectual exercises of modern city-watchers are employed in the issue of 

Daedalus totally directed to the city. Among more than fifteen articles 

are Martin Meyerson’s “Urban Policy: Reforming Reform’; Anthony 

Downs’ “Alternative Futures for the American Ghetto”; Lyle C. Fitch’s 

“Eight Goals for America”; and Robert Coles’ “Like It Is in the Alley.” 
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COOK, Robert and Mitchell Gordon. Urban America, Dilemma and 
Opportunity. (Studies in Depth). Macmillan, 1965. 61p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


Cities must “do more than rescue their downtowns if they are to more 
fully realize the potential pleasures and reduce the penalties of urban 
living.” The authors discuss the major problems faced by modern metro- 
politan centers: air and water pollution, transportation of people and 
commodities, slum clearance, education, and urban planning that cuts 
across lines of local governments. The United States has the capacity to 
construct an urban environment to benefit all its citizens. But Americans 
must decide the shape of their future cities and what can be done now to 
begin the metamorphosis. 


CURRENT HISTORY. December, 1968. p.321-361. NF Grades 10-12 


Urbanologists and experts in political science and finance examine some 
of today’s city problems. The expanding demands for social services 
made on city governments, the effect of an inadequate tax base on solving 
urban ills, the untapped potential for urban education for urban children, 
and the need for higher standards for city police are some of the issues 
discussed. The final article is an examination of “Cleveland Now,” that 
city’s attempt to identify its problems and solve them through total com- 
munity action. Young people will find here many issues for discussion. 


FALTERMAYER, Edmund K. Redoing America; a Nationwide Report 
on How To Make Our Cities and Suburbs Livable. Harper, 1968. 242p. 
NF Grades 11-12 


Our cities are made ugly by dirty streets, unkempt parks, ramshackle 
buildings, and garish advertising. It is not enough to acknowledge these 
defects. Americans must be articulate and organize public support for 
improvements they want. The author particularly calls for elimination 
of pollution, eradication of eyesores, improved mass transportation, pro- 
tection of open spaces, and rehabilitation of slums. 


FALTERMAYER, Edmund K. “What It Takes To Make Great Cities.” 
Fortune. Jan., 1967. p.118-123-+. NF Grades 11-12 
Rebuilding urban slums and business areas will not make great cities. 
What is needed is imaginative planning that will create an“. . . exciting 
downtown filled with a great variety of shops, theatres, museums, and 
other attractions, and laid out as a place of great beauty... .” To support 
this kind of city there must be homes and schools to attract the middle 
classes and give them an alternative to suburban living. An Associate 
Editor of Fortune tells how small beginnings in creative planning have 
been made in St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, and how much more 
such planning needs to be done in American cities. 


GAY, Kathlyn. Where the People Are; Cities and Their Future. Delacorte, 

1969. 96p. NF Grades 6-8 

The cities of our country occupy only 1 per cent of the land. Over 70 

per cent of the population lives in this limited space. What factors bring 

about such an intense concentration of people in urban areas sometimes 
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characterized as ugly, violent, unhealthy, sick? The author has compiled 
a lively factual report that explores many facets of the development, the 
problems, and the future of urban society. Pen and ink sketches add 
atmosphere. 


GRUEN, Victor. The Heart of Our Cities: the Urban Crisis: Diagnosis 
and Cure. Simon, 1964. 368p. NF Grade 12 


A prominent architect describes the problems of cities — sprawl, blight, 
air pollution — and offers solutions. He emphasizes the need for a variety 
of functions in the core area, control of the automobile, better public 
transportation, increased beautification, and maximum rehabilitation. 
Mature young people, seriously interested in the direction urban renewal 
is taking, will use this book as a basis for discussion. 


HERBER, Lewis. Crisis in Our Cities. Prentice, 1965. 239p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


“this book is written with the firm conviction that we cannot hope 


to preserve human health if the expansion and congestion of our cities 
is not arrested by firm social action.” Mr. Herber proceeds to discuss the 
problems of air pollution, water contamination, and the physical and 
emotional strain of urban life as these affect the health of city dwellers. 
This is a dramatic and convincing call to action for all young people. 


HIGBEE, Edward C. The Squeeze: Cities without Space. Morrow, 1960. 
348p. NF Grades 11-12 


Toronto has an absolute ban on downtown street parking and Pittsburgh 
has created a waterfront park from an industrial slum. But most urban 
centers, lacking creative planners, are losing the fight against overcrowd- 
ing, pollution, poor transportation, disappearing recreational space, and 
deteriorating educational facilities. An expert on land use explains clearly 
and forcefully how, with foresight, urban Americans can enjoy the 
financial and cultural benefits of city living, together with the green spaces 
and clean air now found only in suburbia. 


ISENBERG, Irwin, ed. The City in Crisis (The Reference Shelf). Wilson, 
1968. 246p. NF Grades 10-12 
Our cities face a multitude of urban woes. Despite their almost over- 
whelming complexity, it is not beyond our technical skill to solve the 
problems of housing, transportation, crime, and pollution. Articles from 
newspapers and periodicals discuss the recent urban riots, traffic conges- 
tion, education, housing, and pollution. The final section assesses the 
efforts being made now to find answers to these problems. 


JACOBS, Jane. The Death and Life of Great American Cities. Random, 
1961. 458p. NF Grades 11-12 
Why do low-income projects have more delinquency than the slums they 
replace? Why can’t a “cultural center” support a good book store? Mrs. 
Jacobs questions the principles of orthodox urban planning. She main- 
tains that city life cannot be made pastoral and that the mistake of city 
planners is trying for superficial orderliness. To make cities safer and 
more stimulating, building should fit the complicated, lively patterns of 
urban living. 
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LISTON, Robert A. Downtown: Our Challenging Urban Problems. Del- 
acorte, 1968. 173p. NF Grades 9-10 


“The common denominator of all our urban problems is neglect,” says 
this well-known writer on urban affairs. Poverty, housing, transporta- 
tion, and pollution have reached crisis proportions because Americans 
have failed to take action on these issues, Mr. Liston looks at the problems 
of today’s cities, examines their development, and offers possible solu- 
tions. We can save our cities if public opinion is aroused, if there is 
effective leadership, and if both government and private sources con- 
tribute enough money. 


THE NEGRO AND THE CITY. Adapted from a special issue of Fortune 
on: “Business and the Urban Crisis.” Time, 1968. 159p. 

NF Grades 10-12 
The new mood of urban Negroes, what business is and is not doing to 
help Negro workers, and union discrimination are some of the issues in- 
vestigated by the staff of Fortune for this special series of articles. The 
overall theme is the need for business to involve itself wholly with the 
Negro and the city for the benefit of all three. 


OGG, Elizabeth. New Ways to Better Communities. Public Affairs 
Committee, 1968. 28p. NF Grades 10-12 


This pamphlet, based on issues discussed at the 40th Annual Blue Ridge 
Institute for Southern Community Leaders (July, 1967), stresses the con- 
cept that urban development programs must “focus on the needs of the 
people concerned.” Examples of successful urban projects, showing this 
need for and the results of cooperative efforts of individuals and organiza- 
tions in a community, are clearly described. 


ROBINSON, Marion O. Humanizing the City. Public Affairs Committee, 
1968. 28p. NF Grades 10-12 


At their 94th Annual Conference social researchers agreed that the first 
priority in revitalizing our cities should be people, not buildings. Insuring 
everyone an adequate income, creating jobs to match today’s needs, co- 
ordinating physical and social planning for urban renewal were some of 
the suggestions made at the Conference. However, programs will not 
work without broad public support. “We have been willing to commit 
our wealth to war. Are we also willing to have it work for peace in our 
cities?” 


SLAUGHTER, Frank G. Epidemic! Doubleday, 1961. 286p. 
F Grades 9-12 


A stowaway known as Rattus rattus bolted down the gangway of a ship 
just arrived from Africa and scuttled away to join his ten million Man- 
hattan brothers. Suddenly, with his arrival, the city contained all the 
elements necessary for subversion, even destruction: a rat bearing bubonic 
plague, a strike of garbage haulers, and a saboteur waiting to perform 
his deadly mission. Written as a thriller, the novel shows the responses 
of city officials, newsmen, and medical personnel when a city is imperiled. 
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TERKEL, Louis. Division Street: America. Pantheon, 1967. 381p. 

NF Grades 11-12 
Looking for a cross-section of urban thought, Mr. Terkel talked to 
“homeowners, homemakers, landladies, project dwellers, old settlers, new 
arrivals, skilled hands, the retired, the young.” The interviews express 
the feelings of Chicagoans caught in the complexities of today’s urban 
life. While many speak regretfully of how life is changing, others hope 
for a better future. 


URBAN AMERICA, Inc. Crisis: the Condition of the American City. 
League of Women Voters, 1968. 64p. NF Grades 11-12 
Crisis appears in metropolitan areas as over-population, the slum-ghetto, 
antiquated government, and polluted environment. Urban planners are 
now beginning to see that the solution to these problems is “the recon- 
struction of not just a part of a city, but of community.” 


URBAN COALITION: TURNING THE COUNTRY AROUND. Special 
Supplement to City. Oct., 1968. 16p. Grades 10-12 
As violence broke out in over eighty cities during the summer of 1967, 
leaders of business, labor, religion, local governments, and civil rights 
groups met to discuss the crises of cities and to propose solutions. The 
Coalition called upon Congress to reorder priorities to give cities the re- 
sources they needed to combat their problems. In addition, the group 
pledged that business, labor, and church groups would make more in- 
tensive, direct efforts to solve problems of job opportunities, education, 
and housing for the urban poor. How effective the Coalition has been in 
attaining its goals will provide the basis for good discussion. 


FILMS 
AIR POLLUTION: TAKE A DEEP DEADLY BREATH. Prod: ABC-TV, 
1967. Dist: McGraw. 19 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


City streets give you quite a thrill, intone the Serendipity Singers in this 
frightening documentary — “If the hoods don’t get you, the monoxide 
will.” A veil of smoke and noxious gases cuts a trail across the United 
States which leaves three out of five Americans breathing polluted air, 
many of them victims of emphysema. In a comprehensive three-part 
study of pollution, this film shows mobile machinery for measuring air; 
organized, anti-pollution activity by citizens of Vienna, West Virginia, 
and Los Angeles; and specialized equipment for trapping smoke, collect- 
ing dust, filtering water, and transforming air waste into salable products. 
Teenage viewers will come away from this study convinced that they 
have work to do in their own communities. Some will be inspired to use 
pollution as the basis for a science fair project. 


THE CHANGING CITY. Prod: Ginn and Churchill, 1968. Dist: 

Churchill. 16 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 6-9 

A flip through the yellow pages focuses on the rich attractions — cultural, 

economic, social — which draw people into cities. Then the camera shifts 

to such problems as cheap building, a profusion of governments, a stag- 

gering tonnage of metal on highways, crime, and human problems of re- 
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newal — of “losing one’s home, even an old one.” We need the city, 
reminds the film, urging that we not retreat into our homes and ignore 
the problems. 


THE CITIES: A CITY IS TO LIVE IN. Prod: CBS News, 1968. Dist: 
Bailey. 54 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


Across the nation cities such as Cleveland are suffering a critical decline. 
Mayor Carl Stokes points to problems of air and water pollution, mass 
transit, unemployables, and substandard schools, most of them con- 
structed before the electric light! Throughout the country, too, there is a 
multiplicity of local governments where regional administration is urgently 
needed, Not the least problem in cities is what Athelstan Spilhaus calls 
the “sharp interface between wealth and slums.” Virtually all the seeds 
of destruction are enumerated here by Walter Cronkite in a film which is 
fueled for a thoughtful thrust into urban studies. 


THE CITIES: DILEMMA IN BLACK AND WHITE. Prod: CBS News, 
1968. Dist: Bailey. 54 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


Inner cities are becoming increasingly black, increasingly poor, increas- 
ingly explosive. In his examination of this emergency situation, Walter 
Cronkite cites examples of specific community efforts to solve the problems 
of cities: the Crenshaw section of Los Angeles, which is maintaining a 
racial mix, but on an upper-income level; Bedford-Stuyvesant, which is 
working to salvage its people, not by integration, but by community- 
directed improvement within the ghetto; and Rochester, New York, 
with its commitment from business to improve conditions in the black 
community. Exposed to these routes to problem-solving teenagers will 
find here a testing-ground for their own solutions. 


THE CITIES: TO BUILD A FUTURE. Prod: CBS NEWS, 1968. Dist: 
Bailey. 54 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


“To solve the crisis in the cities is the greatest test of all.” So speaks this 
vigorous frontal assault on the problems of cities, a documentary featur- 
ing Walter Cronkite. With interviews of such city-watchers as Lewis 
Mumford, Gunnar Myrdal, C. A. Doxiadis, and John Lindsay, the film 
calls for planning, metropolitan government, change in the priority 
assignment of federal money, creation of new cities, and admission that 
the crisis of cities cannot be separated from racial crisis. Particularly 
intriguing is the possible role of computers in the design of cities. The 
color quality is flat and artificial, but the message of this film is un- 
questionably dynamic. 


CITIES AND HISTORY: CHANGING THE CITY. (Primary Grades 
Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 2-6 
Mike walks through his long-established neighborhood in which some 
houses are kept in repair, others are falling apart. As the boy looks at 
familiar houses, shops, and factories, the narrator discusses the meaning 
of change in cities — occasionally bringing improvement, sometimes 
decay. A slum may start when a factory employs fewer workers, when a 
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store serves fewer customers, when houses are left empty as people move 
to the suburbs for more space, better jobs. Young viewers are asked: 
What about Mike? What about his neighborhood? ... And what about 
your neighborhood? A film guide (and there are similar guides for each 
film in this series) suggests intriguing experiments, activities, community 
contacts, and field trips related to viewing this film, 


CITIES IN CRISIS: WHAT’S HAPPENING .. .? Prod: Ray Witlin, 
1968. Dist: Universal Education & Visual Arts. 21 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades 9-12 


Simultaneously the city is old and new, beautiful and ugly. Clever visual 
effects merely emphasize the contrasts: deserted houses and manicured 
estates, shiny cars and junk heaps, people shopping together and old 
people sitting alone. The man-made problems of the city are obvious: 
smog, rubbish, and the vulgar signs of carnival-like shopping districts. 
With its ever-changing visual and musical pace this attractive photo- 
graphic essay provides a “mod” takeoff to discussion. 


THE CITY. Prod: American Documentary, 1939. Dist: Museum of 
Modern Art. 50 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


In this classic documentary on cities, life in planned communities is com- 
pared with life in cramped cities. Overwhelmed with dirty, noxious 
smoke from city factories, once-residential neighborhoods are inadequate 
to support life, especially children. Noise, too, is more than a slight 
disturbance. Remedies suggested for the hazards to humans include de- 
centralized housing and industry. 


THE CITY AS MAN’S HOME (Part V: Lewis Mumford on the City 
series). Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. Dist: Sterling. 28 
min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 10-12 


Tracing city problems of congestion and hopelessness to the Industrial 
Revolution, Lewis Mumford calls for ways to revitalize the city as man’s 
home. He castigates builders of monotonous housing projects and luxury 
high-rise “filing cabinets for human beings.” He also criticizes those who 
took the easy way out and fled to the even greater monotony of “synthetic 
utopia,” namely suburbia. Mumford’s remedies are people-centered; he 
calls for neighborliness, variety, social complexity, and challenge — in 
other words, a return to the village concept in cities. His sober, thought- 


ful analysis, highlighted by incisive word-pictures, is best suited to sober, 
thoughtful teenagers. 


THE CITY — HEAVEN AND HELL (Lewis Mumford on the City series). 
Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. Dist: Sterling. 28 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
Lewis Mumford outlines the opposing natures — creative and destructive 


— of the city in history, the forces that created the first cities and the 
forces that now threaten to destroy them. 


CITY OF NECESSITY. Prod/Dist: United Church of Christ, 1963. 26 

min., color, sound, 16mm, Grades 7-12 

“Listen, man! It’s all yours. Whatever’s going to happen here is going 

to happen because of you!” The demand for individual involvement in 
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the future of cities pervades this strikingly candid, people-centered 
view of Chicago. People appear as statistics in an unemployment office, 
wanderers on city streets, partakers of sensual nightspots, card-players or 
hymn-singers in a park, children in gleeful play, and Mayor Daley pro- 
claiming (against tawdry scenes of a ghetto) that Chicago has no ghettos. 
Not a “churchy” presentation, this gripping wake-up experience im- 
mediately involves young people as reactors. They will ask — especially 
if they live remote from cities — why the city is their responsibility. 


COSMOPOLIS. Prod: John Secondari, ABC-TV, 1969. Television pro- 
gram. Grades 7-12 
“, .. somehow, somewhere we lost our way.” Our cities are no longer 
beautiful, or convenient, or pervaded by a sense of community. Entire 
generations are growing up without a view of a green tree or a cluster of 
wildflowers. Beginning with the growth of cities in ancient Greece, this 
imaginative television film moves forward to unusual efforts in city de- 
velopment such as the creation of living space from garbage, the design 
of satellite cities, and the wedding of technology and construction in the 
manufacture of prefabricated living units. Provocative, lively, the film 
invites discussion of man, the urban animal, trapped in diseased cities. 


DON’T CROWD ME. Prod: NBC, 1968. Dist: Doubleday. 15 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
Cities are America’s beehives — the places where the action is, the places 
where the agony is! The sound of the city is NOISE; the sight of the 
city is SMOG; the pace of the city is SWIFT and UNRELENTING; the 
poverty of the city is EXPLOSIVE. This intense film study of the effects 
of crowding on people asks what price we pay to live in cities. And the 
answers include irritation and frustration, dramatic decline in work 
efficiency, and — in slums — an aggression which may lead to riots. 


THE FIRST MILE UP. Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. 
Dist: McGraw. 28 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 5-12 
Temporary pollutants to the atmosphere caused by earthquakes, fires, 
and storms are cleared by the action of winds; but man-made pollutants 
are the major menace. Reminding viewers that life on earth is dependent 
on a thin veil of atmosphere the “first mile up,” this film shows what 
happened to Donora, Pennsylvania, in 1948 and to London in the smog 
tragedy of 1952. Remedies put forward by public health officers will 
inspire viewers to take local action. A provocative experiment is recom- 
mended: place a piece of white felt — half exposed, half covered —on a 
window sill two hours before viewing the film and examine at the close 
of the showing. 


THE HEART OF A CITY (Part IV: Lewis Mumford on the City series). 

Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963, Dist: Sterling. 28 min., 

b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 

We are transforming our cities, warns Lewis Mumford, into barren 

precincts for commerce and finance with grievous disregard for human 

values. Needed is space in city centers for small personal encounters, for 
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dissenters to march in dissent, for “islands of unregimented delight” 
such as open marketplaces. This film will catapult teenagers into discus- 
sion of urban planning in their own cities, and how it compares with 
Mumford’s priorities. 


INDIA: URBAN CONDITIONS. Prod/Dist: McGraw, 1968. 19 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades 5-12 


The story of ten-year-old Sarat of Calcutta and his large family typifies 
the story of urban poor everywhere in India — and in the world. Sarat’s 
father Mohan walks five miles to and from work every day, yet he is 
lucky to have a job. Many of his countrymen spend their lives in the 
streets and alleys with nowhere else to live. The problems of India are 
intensified by overcrowding, limited capital, mass unemployment, food 
shortage, mass illiteracy, and an influx into cities of rural dispossessed. 
Seeing the crises of American cities magnified a hundredfold in India, 
students can make comparative studies of the two nations and work out 
possible remedies. 


LITTLE MAN, BIG CITY. Prod: World Health Organization, 1969. 
Dist: Center for Mass Communication. 10 min., color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 5-12 
An animated character, reminiscent of Mr. Magoo, moves about the city 
in this amusing film with a serious message. Wherever he goes, he is at 
first alone; then, almost magically, he is surrounded by people — at work, 
in a restaurant, at the swimming pool. In his apartment building noise 
filters through the walls, pollution pours out the chimneys. The pressures 
of city problems become so torturous that one day the hero and the other 
people of the city decide to do something about their problems. 


THE LIVING CITY. Prod/Dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1953. 26 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


The living city is never finished. It is dynamic, ever-changing, under- 
going a cycle of growth, decay, renewal. Scarred beyond belief, certain 
American cities are taking action to renew themselves: Baltimore with its 
strong housing code; Pittsburgh with its smoke abatement campaign. 
Seeing the “victims” of city life — businessmen, housewives, children — 
viewers will be moved to suggest positive ways to combat filth, conges- 
tion, and discrimination. 


MEGALOPOLIS — CRADLE OF THE FUTURE. Prod: Irving Rusinow, 
1967. Dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 22 min., b/w and color, sound, 
16mm. Grades 7-12 
Unusually optimistic, this film points to the intense urbanization of ten 
eastern states; admits to problems of crowding, pollution, and public 
transportation; and finds the problems soluble. On the positive side, the 
city-chain from Boston to Washington has a concentration of culture, 
wealth, and leadership, an invigorating tempo, a magnetism. Instead 
of being “victimized by rampant urbanism,” people can triumph — says 
this film—by making the RIGHT decisions. Their megalopolis is a 
“laboratory of urban growth.” 
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OVERLOAD IN THE CITIES (World in Transition series). Prod: NBC, 
1968. Dist: Doubleday. 15 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 5-12 


“Where will the next one hundred million Americans live?” “Is water 
something we only borrow?” “What does bad housing do to people?” 
“Can we continue to let people do just as they please?” “Should the 
government provide air conditioning for everyone who works or lives in 
the city?” The exciting achievement of this exciting film is the procession 
of often startling, original questions. Expressing devastating facts and 
statistics on pollution, housekeeping problems of cities (we haul away 
eight hundred million pounds of waste a day!), transit problems, and 
oppressive heat islands in central cities, the film suggests often radical 
solutions. The results are imaginative, catalytic, discussion-demanding. 


PANDORA’S EASY OPEN POP TOP BOX. Prod: Environmental Con- 
trol, [n.d.] Dist: National Medical Audiovisual Center. 17 min., color, 
sound, 16mm. Grades 4-8 
By contrasting the sound and fury of the city with the serenity of the 
countryside, the camera dramatically shows the Pandora’s box which 
urbanization has opened upon our land and its people. Smog-shrouded 
skylines, jammed highways, and overpopulated sidewalks are juxtaposed 
against broad meadows and lush swamps. In spite of the relentless images 
to the contrary, the narrator concludes that urbanization can be orderly. 


THE PROBLEM WITH WATER IS PEOPLE. Prod: NBC News, 1966. 
Dist: McGraw. 30 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 6-12 
From its source in the snow-cloaked Rocky Mountains to its tired arrival 
in the Gulf of California, a distance of almost fourteen hundred miles, 
the Colorado River passes through seven states and nine dams. Along 
its route a growing number of users clamor for their fair share of precious 
river water for irrigation and power generation. In a moving plea for 
conservation, the film contrasts the grandeur of the river with its depreda- 
tion by greedy users. The role of cities as prime “polluters” is stressed, 
with emphasis on Denver, Phoenix, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 


THE RUN FROM RACE (Metropolis: Creator or Destroyer? series). 
Prod: National Educational Television, 1964. Dist: Indiana University. 
29 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
Why? Why are fearful whites running from the influx of blacks in cities 
like Philadelphia? Falling property values? Social stigma? Fear of “the 
jungle”? Young people will respond thoughtfully to this study of agita- 
tion currently taking place in cities. Despite the increasing demonstrations 
by Negroes and the magnified fears of white people, there remains hope. 


THE SQUEEZE. Dist: Newenhouse, 1968. 10 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 6-12 
A barrage of still baby pictures and a bombardment of statistics give woe- 
ful testament to the arrival of too many babies in the world! Sequences 
flash in accelerando time showing thousands of feet moving along city 
pavements, seas of faces, windows, cars, beaches packed with umbrellas, 
lines of look-alike houses. A background chorus of citizens’ voices 
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comments on the regimentation and press of humanity: “You keep 
moving out, but how far out can you move?” The frenetic essay leaves 
no doubt that people-packed cities are in trouble. 


THREE CURES FOR A SICK CITY (Metropolis: Creator or Destroyer? 
series). Prod: National Educational Television, 1964. Dist: Indiana Uni- 
versity. 30 minutes, b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


A very sick city, choking in traffic, drained by its suburbs, plagued by 
racial problems: Washington, D.C. After fully describing the exploita- 
tion and decay in the nation’s capital, this film demonstrates three “cures” 
attempted by three distinctive sections of the city: Georgetown, Harbour 
Square, and Adams Morgan. Although these areas found no perfect 
nostra for their housing-and-people problems, they are exemplary, at 
least, in trying to improve their health. 


VERY NICE, VERY NICE. Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1962. 
Dist: Contemporary. 8 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 10-12 


The eyes are assaulted, the ears barraged, and the mind aroused in this 
unigue montage of still pictures and sound. The frenetic flash of faces, 
mob scenes, and city views, historical and contemporary, seem to pro- 
claim the inanity, the self-destruction, the stupidity, the sterility of 
people in a city who live without direction — “birds on the side of a 
cliff.” Open to many interpretations and ironically titled, this visual ex- 
perience shows the shifting emotional levels of suburbanites and leaves 
a feeling of pessimism about present and future cities. 


FILMSTRIPS 


THE CITY: CHANGES IN AMERICAN LIFE. Prod/Dist: Popular 
Science, 1966. 42 frames, color, 35mm. Grades 5-7 


Translated into a filmstrip with terse, fact-packed captions is the whole 
process of city development from the emergence of industrial centers such 
as Chicago and Pittsburgh to the migration of people toward cities. 
Including numerous charts, maps, and questions, this visual lesson in 
urban studies provides groundwork for individual research into such 
areas as noise control, causes of crime, and fire prevention in cities. 


PROBLEMS OF CITIES. Prod/Dist: The New York Times, 1968. 72 
frames, b/w, 35mm., with disc, 16 min., 1 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 


“,.. the price of city living is high — being crushed into less room, with 
more noise, more struggle to get by from day to day, more dirt and the 
constant irritation and jumpiness that comes from scrunched nerves.” 
Other problems enumerated in this sobering view of American cities are 
the loss of the middle-class backbone, climbing taxes, the influx of poor — 
migrants, and crime. What is needed now are not stopgap solutions, but 
bold new blueprints. 
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TAPES 


THE CITIES — PRESSURE POINTS IN OUR SOCIETY (The Domestic 
Crises series). Prod: Washington Tapes, 1968. Dist: Doubleday. 15 min. 

Grades 9-12 
With office noises and the roll-call bell for senators in the background, 
the tape rings with the reality of an on-the-scene interview with the late 
Robert Kennedy. In his intense examination of urban priorities, the 
young senator from New York calls for city master plans for solving 
their problems, greater cooperation among cities and states in handling 
pollution, a re-examination of housing construction, of welfare and penal 
systems. The interview, which concludes ironically with a quotation from 
Pericles’ funeral oration, provides strong motivation to young people to 
accept the urban challenge which the senator left behind. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITIES (The Domestic Crises series). Prod: Wash- 
ington Tapes, 1968, Dist: Doubleday. 15 min. Grades 9-12 


America is caught between “what is and what can be” in its present crisis- 
in-the-cities climate. Here Robert C. Weaver speaks out on the federal 
government’s responses to the crises: creation of HUD (the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development), the Model Cities Program, the 
Rent Supplement Program. Close attention to the taped interview with 
the former head of HUD will remind young people that federal agencies 
and programs are not enough. There must be participation by people at 
the local level for changes to be achieved. 


Living in the Slums 


BALDWIN, James. Go Tell It on the Mountain. Knopf, 1953. 303p. 
F Grades 10-12 


In a Harlem fundamentalist church, four members silently recall their 
past. Three remember how they came from the South in search of a 
better way of life; instead they found that Harlem had its own form of 
degradation and that their past was inescapable. The youngest member, 
fourteen-year-old John Grimes, remembers his passionate hatred for 
his father and prays for his own salvation. The importance of religion 
and its effects on the lives of ghetto-dwellers in the Thirties is movingly 
told in this tale of three generations of black misery and hope. 


BONHAM, Frank. Mystery of the Fat Cat. Illus. by Alvin Smith. 
Dutton, 1968. 160p. F Grades 6-9 
When the Boys Club is demolished, the Dogtown kids lose their one 
refuge from the summer heat. Rebuilding depends on the half million 
dollars the club will receive when the fat cat, Buzzer, dies. The boys 
wonder if the real cat is dead, so they do a little sleuthing. Their search 
is touched with danger, arrest, and humor. This easy-to-read story shows 
family relationships and the importance of a social agency’s efforts in an 
area like Watts. 
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BONHAM, Frank. The Nitty Gritty. Illus. by Alvin Smith. Dutton, 1968. 
156p. F Grades 7-10 


Living in Dogtown, the Negro section of a large city, is seventeen-year- 
old Charlie Mathews. His father thinks that Charlie is better off working 
in a shoeshine parlor than going to school. But Mr. Toia, Charlie’s 
persistent English teacher, sees in his pupil the promise of a college 
scholarship and a way out of the ghetto. After a heartbreaking venture 
with his beloved Uncle Baron, Charlie has seen enough of get-rich-quick 
schemes and he decides to buckle down to his studies. This is a bitterly 
realistic story with a hopeful ending. 


BOURNE, Miriam A. Emilio’s Summer Day. Illus. by Ben Shecter. 
Harper, 1966. 32p. F Grades K-3 
Emilio wanders around the block or sprawls on his front stoop waiting 
for something to happen. Something does — the street washer revives 
the limp, sweltering children with a spray of icy water. The text conveys 
the feel of summer heat that bakes the city; the illustrations describe 
Emilio’s crowded Spanish-American neighborhood, from rooftops hung 
with laundry to the vacant lot where he has a secret treasure hole. 


BROOKS, Gwendolyn. In the Mecca. Harper, 1968. 54p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


The title poem in this collection describes the people of the Mecca apart- 
ments in Chicago: a prophet, a teacher, a child who pities rats, and a 
mother who searches for her lost daughter. Additional poems describe 
Picasso’s Chicago sculpture, the Blackstone Rangers, and the Wall of 
Shame. 


BROWN, Claude. Manchild in the Promised Land. Macmillan, 1965. 
A15p. NF Grades 11-12 


At nine Claude Brown was a member of the Harlem Buccaneers, a 
notorious bopping gang, and one of their elite Forty Thieves. At eleven 
he was in a school for emotionally disturbed children. At fourteen he 
entered reform school. But now this young man is a college graduate 
and on his way to law school. In the argot of the streets this young Negro 
tells how he took himself out of the physical and spiritual ghetto that 
was Harlem, where prostitution, thievery, murder, and drug pushing were 
a way of life. 


CLARK, Kenneth B. Dark Ghetto. Harper, 1965. 253p. 

NF Grades 11-12 
“The dark ghetto’s invisible walls have been erected by the white society, 
by those who have power, both to confine those who have no power and 
to perpetuate their powerlessness.” The dark ghetto of the title is Harlem, 
but this evocation of what life in a ghetto is and what it means to those 
living there can be applied to any black area of any major city. The 
ghetto has its own psychology, and the effects of it on its residents — 
both those who stay and those who leave — are movingly revealed here. 
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CLARKE, John H., ed. Harlem, a Community in Transition. Citadel, 
1964. 223p. NF Grades 11-12 


Most of these essays, written by black artists, scholars, and educators, 
were first published in Freedomways, a quarterly review of the Negro 
Freedom Movement. Together they reflect the rich fabric of “the most 
famous black city in the world”: its history, economy, society, politics, 
and culture. Photographs, poetry, and a conversation with James Baldwin 
add extra dimensions to the book. 


CONOT, Robert E. Rivers of Blood, Years of Darkness; the Unforget- 
table Classic Account of the Watts Riot. Morrow, 1967. 487p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


In August, 1965 a routine arrest for a traffic violation triggered a series 
of race riots in Los Angeles’ Negro ghetto, Watts. Vignettes of police- 
men and rioters illustrate the problems involved — de facto segregation, 
poverty, racism, and illiteracy. Young people will plainly see in this 
powerful, well-documented reconstruction the grim conditions which 
caused this and other urban riots. 


EHLE, John. Shepherd of the Streets; the Story of the Reverend James A. 
Gusweller and His Crusade on the New York West Side. Sloane, 1960. 
239p. NF Grades 10-12 


In 1956 Reverend James Gusweller came to the Church of St. Matthew 
and St. Timothy in New York’s overcrowded Puerto Rican section. The 
old and previously wealthy parish was now in “the jungle’ where nar- 
cotics use, gambling, and gang warfare were rife. The young Episcopal 
minister lured children into Bible class with hot cocoa and games. He 
reached the adults with his concern about their immediate problems: 
English language classes, children in trouble, and better housing. 


EMERY, Anne. A Dream to Touch. Macrae, 1958. 189p. F Grades 7-9 


Marya’s Polish-born mother refuses to move away from her friends in 
the dirty Chicago tenement. Realizing that the city is undermining the 
value of those around her, Marya is determined to climb out of the slums 
by doing well at school and by playing with the Chicago Youth Orchestra. 
Stereotyped characters in this simple and believable story play out their 
parts in a very real Chicago. 


GILBERT, Ben W. and the Staff of The Washington Post. Ten Blocks 
from the White House: Anatomy of the Washington Riots of 1968. 
Praeger, 1968. 245p. NF Grades 9-12 
“A riot is somebody talking. A riot is a man crying out, “Listen to me 
mister.’”” A few hours after the assassination of Martin Luther King in 
April, 1968, rioting erupted in the streets of Washington. Some stores 
were systematically looted; others were left alone. Neighborhoods burned 
to the ground. Teenagers roamed the streets, marching and looting. 
What were the Washington rioters trying to say? Was the message 
received? The answers are important to every young adult, black or white. 
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HANSBERRY, Lorraine. A Raisin in the Sun. Random, 1959. 142p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


Mama has ten thousand dollars coming from an insurance company. 
For the Younger family the money represents the hope of getting out of 
the South Side Chicago ghetto. But each person wants to use the money 
in a different way. Mama manages to put a down payment on a house 
before her son, Walter Lee, loses most of the money in a shady deal. 
Despite the efforts of white property owners to keep out the Youngers, 
they move into their new house with its yard and lots of sunshine. This 
moving play graphically illustrates how human aspirations can triumph 
over the abject life of the ghetto. 


HILL, Herbert. “Demographic Change and Racial Ghettos: the Crisis 
of American Cities.” Journal of Urban Law. Winter, 1966. p.231-285. 
NF Grades 11-12 


The National Labor Secretary of the N.A.A.C.P. who is also on the 
faculty of the New School for Social Research states that the elimination 
of the ghetto should take priority over all other national problems, “At 
stake is not only the future of our most important cities or the welfare 
of the Negro population, at the very heart of this matter is the future 
of the nation.” (This article has been reprinted by and is available from 
the N.A.A.C.P.) 


HOLLAND, John, ed. The Way It Is. Harcourt, 1969. 87p. 
NF Grades 7-10 


In a collection of their own photographs and with their own comments, 
fifteen boys from the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn present their 
schools, their homes, their friends, and their neighborhood. Here are the 
littered streets and play areas, the crowded apartments, and the run-down 


schools these children know. Here, also, are children swinging in a park, — 


swimming at Coney Island, playing basketball on a makeshift court. 
This is childhood in a big city slum, but “where do you go from here?” 


HUGHES, Langston. The Sweet Flypaper of Life. Photos. by Roy De 
Carava. Simon, 1955. 98p. NF Grades 7-12 
The ailing grandmother who narrates this brief photo-story is not ready 
to go home to the Lord. As she says, “I done got my feet caught in the 
sweet flypaper of life.” Her eyes and the camera focus on street scenes 
and home scenes in Harlem: picket lines picketing, street meetings on 
the corner, a Saturday night party, a child who “don’t never smile.” In a 
moment's reading time young people gain the equivalent of a long, eye- 
opening visit to a black community. 


HUNTER, Kristin. The Soul Brothers and Sister Lou. Scribner, 1968. 
241p. F Grades 7-9 
Because alleys and back streets are the only places where young people 
can gather in the crowded black ghetto, fourteen-year-old Louretta 
Hawkins persuades her brother to donate space in his printing shop for a 
clubhouse. At their first dance a club member is shot in a police raid. 
No wonder Louretta despairs of ever attaining a teen center for South- 
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side. Then, Blind Eddie Bell introduces the young people to their rich 
musical heritage, and a music teacher helps them form a singing group. 
With the group’s success the teen center becomes a possibility again. 


JOSEPH, Stephen M. The Me Nobody Knows; Children’s Voices from 
the Ghetto. Avon, 1969. 144p. NF Grades 9-12 
“T have felt lonely, forgoten [sic] or even left out, set apart from the rest 
of the world. I never wanted out. If anything I wanted in.” “A father 
is love in the making.” The world of ghetto young people as they see it 
and as they wish it to be emerges from their writings. Looking at them- 
selves and at their neighborhoods, examining their inner-most feelings, 
they express the fierce emotions and the wonderful flights of imagination 
that are a part of all youth — even of those confined to the slums. The 
sub-title and cover illustration indicate that the writings are those of 
primary school children; however, by far the greatest amount of material 
is by teenagers. 


KENRICK, Bruce. Come Out the Wilderness; the Story of East Harlem 
Protestant Parish. Illus. by Joseph Papin. Harper, 1962. 220p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


Officially the name was East Harlem; the U.S. Public Health Service 
called it “The Hell of Manhattan.” Into this overcrowded area of rotting, 
heatless apartment houses and garbage-littered streets came two young 
divinity school graduates determined to make their church relevant to 
the problems of the community. In 1948 Don Benedict and Bill Webber, 
joined later by Archie Hargraves, a Negro resident of East Harlem, estab- 
lished the East Harlem Protestant Parish. They worked to get better 
housing and medical facilities, to improve police attitudes towards youth, 
and even formed a credit union. The early work of this Parish in a slum 
area influenced city church work throughout the country. 


KIDDELL, John. Tod. Chilton, 1968. 167p. F Grades 9-10 


The Cross in Sydney, Australia, is comparable to Times Square with all 
its seamy, sleazy aspects. Detention-home escapee and killer, Tod Booth 
and rich, lonely Tony Middleton mature here during a search for Tod’s 
hated father. The boys deal with problems common to all adolescents — 
love, sex, temper, parents — as well as those peculiar to areas such as 
The Cross — prostitution, gangs, black magic, and gambling. 


LARRICK, Nancy, ed. On City Streets: an Anthology of Poetry. Photos 
by David Sagarin. Evans, 1968. 158p. NF Grades 7-10 


Inner-city children helped select these poems about “city sights and city 
people.” Both poems and photographs speak eloquently about streets 
of dirt and stench, and parks of green and quiet. Carl Sandburg writes 
of a pawn shop window, Sara Teasdale of passing faces on a city street. 
And in one line Langston Hughes compresses the experience of millions 
of city dwellers: “And life for me ain’t been no crystal stair.” 


MOORE, Jenny. The People on Second Street. Morrow, 1968. 218p. 
NF Grades 9-12 
When Jenny and Paul Moore moved into the rectory of Grace Church in 
Jersey City, a sign on the front gate said, ‘““Keep Out.” The Moores, how- 
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ever, were determined to make Grace Church an integral part of the 
rapidly changing neighborhood. Beginning with the colorful gypsies, 
and phlegmatic Howdy who ran the local candy store, Jenny and Paul 
opened their hearts and their home to the “rejected, the hungry, the 
drunks, the whores, the fools, and the has-beens” of Second Street. 


OFFENBERG, Bernice. The Angel of Hell's Kitchen. Geis, 1962. 277p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


Hell’s Kitchen was “... a frightening world — a web of noisy, cluttered 
streets . . . tenements ringing with obscenities, prayers, laughter, and 
tears.” This was the area assigned to tiny, blonde, twenty-one-year-old 
Bernice Offenberg when she became an Investigator for the New York 
City Welfare Department. On her first day she walked into one apart- 
ment housing twenty-five dead cats; in another, a man was beating his 
wife with a poker. Even when she discovered that her predecessor had 
been murdered on the job, she stayed to become the Angel of Hell’s 
Kitchen. 


PETRY, Ann L. The Street. Houghton, 1946. 435p. F Grades 11-12 


Lutie Johnson wanted to get out of the cramped apartment on 116th 
Street. In a neighborhood of young hoodlums and hollow-eyed men and 
women, eight-year-old Bub was sure to get into trouble. When Boots 
Smith offered her a chance to sing with his band, Lutie thought she had 
found the way out. But Lutie’s determination to escape was doomed by 
the poverty and evil that were part of 116th Street. Instead of oppor- 
tunity, Boots ultimately brought tragedy to Lutie. 


SAUTER, Van G. Nightmare in Detroit; A Rebellion and Its Victims. 
Regnery, 1968. 231p. NF Grades 10-12 
It started as a police raid on a “blind pig,” an establishment selling beer 
illegally. But a bottle crashing through a police car window and the 
virulence of taunts from a growing crowd turned routine arrests into a 
spreading holocaust of looting, burning, and killing. In the “rebellion 
of the have-nots against the haves, both black and white,” forty-three 
persons died and thousands lost all they possessed. This perceptive 
analysis gives some insight into the complex nature of urban riots and 
their causes. 


SEREDY, Kate. A Tree for Peter. Illus. by the author. Viking, 1941. 
102p. F Grades 4-6 
Small Peter, lame and lonely, lived in sordid Shantytown, on the edge of 
a fine city. Into his life came a stranger, “King Peter,’ who taught him 
to conquer fear, to make friends, to begin digging a garden. Peter’s 
efforts, a helpful policeman, and a shining Christmas tree inspire his 
neighbors to transform Shantytown into a place of beauty. 


SEXTON, Patricia C. Spanish Harlem: an Anatomy of Poverty. Harper, 

1965, 208p. NF Grades 10-12 

Crowded into Spanish Harlem are all the elements of big city slums: 

poverty, illiteracy, congestion, run-down housing, and violence. Dr. 
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Sexton’s two weeks of research stretched into two years. People took 
time out from chasing rats and smoking reefers to talk to her about their 
cold, crumbling apartments and poor schools, their efforts to bring legal 
action against slumlords and, sometimes, their hopes for a better life for 
their children. 


STERN, Leni and Philip. O Say Can You See by Dawn’s Urban Blight. 
Photos. by George DeVincent. Acropolis, 1968. 107p. NF Grades 9-12 


Alternating pages of photographs and brief comments contrast guide- 
book Washington with slum areas usually not on view. Money for 
schools, libraries, low-cost housing, or a city-wide transit system never 
materializes. However, there are large appropriations for new high- 
ways, elaborate Congressional subways and office buildings, beautifica- 
tion programs, and a new aviary. Washingtonians still have no voice in 
governing their city. Is the situation much better where citizens have the 
vote? This book will set young people thinking about how public monies 
are spent in their city. 


STRINGFELLOW, William. My People Is the Enemy; an Autobiograph- 
ical Polemic. Holt, 1964. 149p. NF Grades 10-12 


_ “The street became as much of an office as I ever had,” says this white 
Harvard Law School graduate about his practice in Harlem. A frequent 
witness to police brutality and job discrimination, he warns against the 
chaos and imminent disaster that may result from the continued inequality 
of Negroes. Mr. Stringfellow criticizes both the American legal system 
and white churches, the first for not assuring ghetto dwellers equal justice 
under law and the latter for lack of leadership in the racial crisis. 


TOWNSEND, John R. Pirate’s Island. Lippincott, 1968. 159p. 
F Grades 6-8 


Gordon Dobbs, overprotected, fat, and timid, was a natural butt for 
tormenting by the young toughs in a northern English industrial city. 
His only friend was Sheila, a waif with a superb imagination, who drew 
Gordon into a quest for pirate treasure on the mucky Midwell River, a 
make-believe which turned into a frightening reality. This lively story is 
told with understanding and compassion for the children in city slums. 


TUCKER, Sterling. Why the Ghetto Must Go. Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, 1968. 28p. Available from Public Affairs Committee. 
NF Grades 9-12 


The Executive Director of the Urban League examines the plight of the 
Negro in the ghetto with emphasis on housing, employment, and educa- 
tion which he regards as crucial to Negro aspirations. Mr. Tucker believes 
that the ghetto and all it implies for both Negroes and whites must be 
rooted out of the American scene if democracy is to survive. He offers 
suggestions beyond the usual “poverty programs” on how the ghetto 
can be eliminated. Both Negro and white young people will find much 
to ponder here. 
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U.S. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS. 
Report. U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1968. 425p. NF Grades 11-12 


A distinguished panel of men with moderate views devastatingly pictures 
“one nation, divided.” The Commission finds that unemployment, poor 
education, poverty, and exploitation have relegated blacks to an inferior 
position in a white-controlled society. The network of recommended 
action, requiring unprecedented funding, initiative, and performance, aims 
at “. . . integrating substantial numbers of Negroes into the society 
outside the ghetto.” Any section of the report contains much discussion 
material for mature, concerned young people. Recommended for younger 
readers: Ritchie, Barbara. The Riot Report. Viking, 1969. 254p. 

NF Grades 7-10 


VOGEL, Ray. The Other City. With photos and commentary by William 
Boyd, James Freeman, Alfonso Garcia and Ronald McCoy. White, 1969. 
[42p.] NF Grades 6-9 
“There was a big fire. Fourteen people died. Nine children.” “When you 
grow up, you get tired of a lot of the street games.” “I went on a ferryboat 
ride once. I didn’t want to come back.” In stark photographs and terse 
comments four young boys view their ghetto neighborhood, looking 
beyond garbage-littered streets and crowded apartments to the games 
children play, to places for “getting away,” and sometimes even to ways 
of improving their surroundings. 


VROMAN, Mary E. Harlem Summer. Illus. by John Martinez. Putnam, 
1967, 190p. F Grades 7-9 
Sixteen-year-old John Brown leaves the south to spend a summer with 
relatives in Harlem. The summer is a vast learning situation as John 
becomes aware of the human diversity of Harlem, the differing attitudes 
of Negroes toward their future, and his own immature thinking. Despite 
inclusion of nearly every rallying point of today’s blacks — white store- 
keepers, police brutality, Uncle Tomism — the book has a genuine feeling 
for the many facets of Harlem. 


WAKEFIELD, Dan. Island in the City: the World of Spanish Harlem. 
Houghton, 1959. 278p. NF Grades 10-12 
Puerto Ricans came to the mainland to seek a better life. They found 
only ill-paying jobs, apartments with no heat, and a poor educational 
system for their children. In a six-month stay in Spanish Harlem, the 
author looked behind poverty and crime, visited local clubs, teenage 
gangs, and political and church groups. What he learned dispels mis- 
conceptions about Puerto Ricans and gives a clear view of their problems 
and aspirations. A decade old, Mr. Wakefield’s findings are still valid. 


FILMS 


CHILDREN ADRIFT (LES ENFANTS DU COURANT D’AIR). Prod: 

Le Film d’Art, Paris, 1961. Dist: Contemporary. 26 min., b/w, sound, 

16mm. Grades 7-12 

Through a somber, smoky haze the viewer sees slum children, one boy 

in particular, during a day in a refugee shantytown on the outskirts of 
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Paris. The boy sleepily gets water from a community faucet, quietly 
walks the railroad tracks, exuberantly rides tires down the slopes of a 
dump, tosses trash skyward, and observes a broody little girl smoking 
the butt of a cigarette. At day’s end the boy and his ingenious com- 
panions use a decrepit baby carriage to take an ill ragpicker to the hos- 
pital. This moving documentary shows the universality of poverty and 
its target, children, and the universality of their emotions. Without 
narration, the film offers quiet, haunting musical refrains and occasional 
dialogue in French. 


CIVIL DISORDER: THE KERNER REPORT. Prod: National Educational 
Television, 1968. Dist: Indiana University. 3 parts, 80 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 9-12 


In response to the findings of the Kerner Report, eminent black leaders 
— James Baldwin, Kenneth Clark, and Whitney Young among them — 
discuss the goals of the “Negro revolution,” the efforts of various organ- 
izations to combat ghetto grievances, and the likelihood of implementing 
the committee recommendations. 


FLAVIO. Prod: Elektra, 1964. Dist: Contemporary. 12 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 6-12 


His name is Flavio. He lives in a cliff-clinging shanty above Rio de 
Janeiro where the fog tickles his ankles and toes. Only twelve years old, 
his flesh tight against his rib cage, Flavio is a substitute mother and 
father for seven brothers and sisters. In Flavio’s heart-rending story 
Gordon Parks combines still photography and motion picture sequences. 
Against a haunting musical background, Flavio’s own words evoke a 
feeling for the city poor, their anguish, quiet acceptance, and listlessness. 


THE HARD WAY (America’s Crises series). Prod: National Educational 
Television, 1965. Dist: Indiana University. 59 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 
Grades 9-12 


In the “old days” poor immigrants to America “made it up the hard way”; 
but now, in American cities, there’s a new breed with new problems. 
They are unable to climb the ladder of success, because they have fallen, 
been pushed, or have never located the ladder! Focusing on slums, 
housing projects, public schools, and settlement houses in the St. Louis 
area, this film provides a sober analysis by social scientist S. M. Miller 
of the twenty-eight million Americans who seem outside the promise of 
equal opportunity. 


HARLEM CRUSADER. Prod: NBC, 1965. Dist: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 29 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
This true story of one man and one block centers on 111th Street, East 
Harlem and Dan Murrow, who spent five years there, living, working, 
raising his family. In his assignment with the American Friends Service 
Committee, he moved into the lives of some three thousand people, 
mostly Puerto Rican. Their problems of joblessness, dope, alcohol, and 
despair seemed to weigh less when Dan offered his sturdy shoulders and 
an honest outpouring of love. This film and 111TH STREET are in- 
triguing companion pieces — the same street, same problems, in the hands 


of two very different men. 
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’M SORRY. Prod/Dist: Communication Arts, 1965. 30 min., b/w, 
sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


The employment agency seems to be apologizing, and even the white 
parish priest is forced to say, “I’m sorry” to Gene, a Negro high school 
dropout in a New Jersey ghetto. Should he persist in job hunting or join 
his aimless friends? Can religion be relevant to him? Can he continue 
to feel that he is really a man? Black nationalism, with its condemnation 
of “white devils” and establishment of a separate state seems to be the 
solution. James Earl Jones calls for black statehood in this film which 
will necessarily provoke discussion of Gene’s world and Gene’s dilemma. 


MY OWN YARD TO PLAY IN. Prod: Phil Lerner, 1959; Dist: Con- 
temporary. 7 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-6 
Running, hopping, skipping, dancing children play in the streets, alleys, 
and vacant lots of a New York slum. Children’s voices chant rhymes, 
sing songs, shout cries, and say what they hope to be when they grow 
up. Jumping rope, bouncing balls, sailing sticks in a gutter river, dodging 
cars on home-made scooters, building castles out of cardboard, the chil- 
dren make ingenious use of all that comes to hand. Thus they create and 
control their own world — beyond adult boundaries and beyond blight. 


111TH STREET. Prod: University of California at Los Angeles, 1962. 
Dist: Brandon. 30 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


“All slums must have the same smell,” thinks the youth worker as he 
approaches his assignment for the New York City Youth Board. In East 
Harlem’s 111th Street his job is to seek acceptance with a gang known 
as the Angels. In a tough neighborhood featuring sexy films and sinister 
knife displays in shop windows, he tries to communicate with the boys 
who learn LIFE on slum streets. Repeatedly ready to give up, the youth 
worker at last makes a breakthrough. He comes to feel that, maybe, 
because of his efforts, there are a few gang fights that didn’t happen and 
a few boys who made it out of the ghetto. 


PHYLLIS AND TERRY. Prod: Eugene Marner, 1965; Dist: Center for 
Mass Communication. 36 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


Phyllis and Terry, two teenage girls of New York’s lower East Side, create 
a personal portrait of their life in the ghetto with their own words and 


actions. Now silly, now serious, they provide insight into a part of the 
city alien to many people. 


PORTRAIT OF A DISADVANTAGED CHILD: TOMMY KNIGHT. 
Prod: Vision Associates, 1965. Dist: McGraw. 17 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 10-12 
“The inner city remains a portrait in somber tones. .. .” And Tommy 
Knight’s life there has a somber side. We see him running along littered 
streets in the place he knows well, a place of traffic, people, anger, smells, 
fear, decay, and — after dark —a new set of problems. Obstacles to 
disadvantaged children such as Tommy are sudden moves, often from 
city to city; school, sometimes a place of terror; and filth or discomfort 
in living conditions. The strengths of inner-city children are their readi- 
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ness to take responsibility, their strong sense of community, and their 
desire for a better life. The inner city, says this concerned film, is a place 
to grow or a dead end. 


PORTRAIT OF THE INNER CITY. Prod: Vision Associates, 1965. Dist: 
McGraw. 17 min., b/w sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


Directing an unrelenting camera on the streets, schools, and living 
quarters of a Negro ghetto, the film shows what life is like for a disad- 
vantaged child, what people — including a shoeshine man, a porter, a 
junkman — serve as his models, and what his school can do to com- 
municate with the black community. 


RIFF 65. Prod/Dist: New York University, 1966. 12 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. | Grades 9-12 
Tough, lonely, a fifteen-year-old boy searches for self and companions 
in Harlem. He loses his mother to death, is ignored by his father, is 
initiated into a gang. But mainly he is a loner, a full-blooded Indian boy 
misplaced in the confines of the city. Agile as a cat, he leaps and climbs 
to treacherous city pinnacles, always testing his strength and releasing his 
aggressions. In his poignant pattern of life, teenagers will witness aliena- 
tion and impending trouble. 


THE SAVAGES. Prod/Dist: Alan Gorg, 1968. 25 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 9-12 
This view of Venice, California, moves the ghetto into the experience 
range of young people. “Here the hand-held camera investigates the 
day-to-day existence — the ugliness of the surroundings, the poverty and 
the apparent hopelessness — of the angry young black man. The film 
itself is primitive. But despite its lack of technical perfection, it reflects 
clearly the mood of emptiness which permeates the life it seeks to 
portray.” — Film Library Quarterly, Winter 1968-69, p.51. 


STOREFRONT. Prod: Herbert Danska, 1967. Free Loan: Modern Talk- 
ing Picture. Purchase: Washington Film Labs. 47 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 11-12 
How can the poor help themselves? New York’s Lincoln Hospital 
answered this question by converting stores in the South Bronx into 
service centers staffed by aides recruited directly from the community. 
Primarily, this film follows the training of the nonprofessionals: instruc- 
tion techniques, role-playing, visits to other storefronts, field trips to 
agencies. STOREFRONT is most suitable for older teenagers com- 
mitted to social service. Here they see the needs of ghetto people and ways 
of reaching them forcefully spelled out. 


THE TENEMENT. Prod: CBS News, 1967; Dist: Carousel. 40 min., 

b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 

Nine Negro families, crowded into a Chicago tenement slated for demoli- 

tion, talk about their lives, dreams, and despair. Poor and unsophisticated, 

the adults migrated from the rural South with visions of finding the good 
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life in the city. Five of the families are on welfare; the women are alone 
and lonely; most of the fathers have fled; the young people watch TV 
incessantly to glimpse that other “wonderful world.” The film presents 
their problems objectively and documents their feelings of hopelessness. 


THAT’S WHERE I’M AT. Prod: Alvin Fiering, 1964. Dist: With Film, 
Inc. 20 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 8-12 
A young artist in Boston’s Roxbury section tells how he and his fellow 
blacks fill their days and nights. There’s the pool hall— “all the bad 
cats seem to hang out there”; and there’s the “cats on the corner,” sing- 
ing under the street lamp. And there’s wine drinking and incessant blam- 
ing of the white man for all the things that go wrong. Against this op- 
pressive, oppressed background, the young man appears typical of many 
ghetto young people when he concludes, “I feel I can’t possibly make it.” 


24TH AND TOMORROW. Prod: Fred Martin, 1966. Dist: ACI. 22 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 5-12 
Trashcans overflowed onto sidewalks; newspapers blew along the gutters; 
cats and uglier creatures poked and probed the filth for food. This was 
24th Street before Davis Platt started his one-man campaign, which soon 
became two-man — and eventually the whole block’s. Davis walked 
along his street picking up litter even though some people thought that 
he must be “off his rocker.” His example infected others; and before 
long adults and children were sweeping pavements, plastering walls, 
painting houses, towing abandoned cars, fighting varmints, planting 
trees. This film provides convincing proof that one man can change his 
world, and a neighborhood can build a better one. 


UPTOWN: A PORTRAIT OF THE SOUTH BRONX. Prod: Herbert 
Danska, 1965. Dist: Contemporary. 27 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 9-12 
It’s like a city with a gray wall around it; shutting in five square miles 
and 350,000 New Yorkers. Statistics introduce the South Bronx with its 
predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican population, but the residents 
themselves provide faces and voices for the data. In running commentary 
they describe their hopes, continuous drifting, fears of emasculation of 
Puerto Rican men, preference for open markets, and fun at a Sunday 
afternoon baseball game. 


WHO DO YOU KILL? (East Side/West Side series) Prod: CBS-TV, 
1964, Dist: Carousel. 51 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
Earl Jones, as the father in this startling sociodrama, foresees only failure 
in his job search. Diana Sands, as the mother, supports her husband and 
infant girl by working as a bar waitress. Then one traumatic, horrendous 
moment accentuates the problems of the Harlem couple in their ghetto 
apartment: their child is fatally bitten by a rat! This grim indictment 
of slum housing and job discrimination explains the attitudes of people 
who suffer from society’s inequities. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


ANTHONY LIVES IN WATTS. (Ghettos of America series). Prod/Dist: 
Warren Schloat, 1967. 2 Parts, approx. 65 frames each part, color, 35mm., 
with disc, 2 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 5-8 


In its candid, imaginative portrait of an eleven-year-old boy who lives in 
a “ghetto with palm trees,” this sound filmstrip achieves a high degree 
of excellence. The viewer sees a different kind of ghetto — no crowded 
tenements like Harlem, but nonetheless an “invisible fence” keeps Watts 
shut off from the rest of Los Angeles. The filmstrip imparts a total view 
of Anthony and his surroundings: his studies, his heroes, his visit to the 
Watts Tower, his companions who wear latchkeys around their necks. 
And beyond his child’s world, organizations such as the NAACP and 
the Black Nationalists are working to improve the ghetto and bring self- 
pride to its residents. An equally fine, cross-country companion piece is 
JERRY LIVES IN HARLEM. | 


LIVING IN HARLEM (People and Places series). Prod/Dist: Filmstrip 
House, 1966. 38 frames, color, 35mm. and disc, 9 min., 1 s., 10” 33 1/3 
rpm. Grades 4-8 


In a candid close-up of the six-square-miles known as Harlem, this film- 
strip misses little of the ugly realities of the area: crowded families, 
rubble-strewn construction sites, stripped cars, fire hazards, gangs, feared 
police. A startling picture shows children learning how to protect their 
faces if they are hit! But goodness is here, too, in the relationships within 
a representative family, the Georges. Addressed to thoughtful, perceptive 
children, the narration concludes with a quotation from James Baldwin. 


MAKING A LIVING (People and Places series). Prod/Dist: Filmstrip 
House, 1966. 33 frames, color, 35mm., and disc, 7 min., 1 s., 10” 33 1/3 
rpm. Grades 5-8 


The major hardships of working and living in Harlem are spelled out in 
this forthright filmstrip. The viewer sees a laborer, typical of black 
workers, performing unskilled work. Subsequent frames call attention 
to the resistance of craft unions to Negroes, absentee white owners of 
Harlem businesses, discrimination in rent costs, high-interest rates on 
loans, limited job training programs. Included are a useful Discussion 
Guide and Projects section which will direct young people to research. 


RECORDINGS 
SCHWARTZ, Tony. Nueva York: a Tape Documentary of Puerto Rican 
New Yorkers. Folkways FP 58/2. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 9-12 


A newly arrived Puerto Rican child struggles to recite the “Pledge of 
Allegiance.” Children shout as they play street games. Men and women 
comment on housing discrimination, the English language, and the cold. 
Recorded in Puerto Rican neighborhoods over a period of eight years, 
these voices tell of the plight of the poor Puerto Rican in slums where 
crowded living space, no playgrounds, and understaffed schools are the 
rule. Discouragement and disappointment show in the adults’ comments, 
but the gaiety of the Spanish spirit pervades their music and games. 
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URBAN BLUES. John Lee Hooker. ABC Stereo BLS6012. 2s, 12” 33 1/3 
rpm. Grades 7-12 


“Blues come out of sadness, trouble, misfortune,” says this folksinger of 
the city. And the modern city has plenty of all three — especially if you 
are black. Ghetto young people will sing with John Lee Hooker as he 
tells about living in the black city and of how “the Motor City is burning 
down to the ground.” Other young adults will find much to think about. 


Barriers 


BARTUSIS, Constance. Shades of Difference. St. Martin, 1968. 180p. 
. F Grades 7-9 


Greg Davis, from the well-to-do Burnside section of Mansfield, accepts a 
job at Cole Recreation Center in the Negro part of the city. There he 
meets Jake Williams whom he encourages to enter a high school science 
fair. This suggestion brings Jake to Burnside and causes Greg’s basket- 
ball teammates to show their prejudices repeatedly. After Greg leaves 
the team, his work at Cole forces him to analyze his own prejudices. 
Although frequently contrived, this novel portrays a white neighbor- 
hood’s reaction to a Negro teenager and to one of their own young men 
who dares to champion the outsider, 


BROWN, Frank L. Trumbull Park. Regnery, 1959. 432p. . 
F Grades 11-12 


Buggy and Helen Martin move from their dilapidated, unsafe South Side 
tenement to a housing development on the outskirts of Chicago. Jeers 
and bombs from white mobs greet them. For safety, they must ride from 
and to their home in police cars. The Martins band together with the few 
other black families in the project and try to determine a course of action. 
Black pride, strength, and resistance is manifested when Buggy, now 
their leader, decides to walk home alone and unarmed. 


COLMAN, Hila. The Girl from Puerto Rico. Morrow, 1961. 222p. 
F Grades 7-9 


Sixteen-year-old Felicidad, her widowed mother, and two brothers move 
from Puerto Rico to New York. Initially, they have to adjust to the ~ 
weather and crowded apartment. Then Felicidad tries to become in- 
dependent of her mother and faces prejudice against and by Puerto 
Ricans. Frustrated in becoming a real New Yorker, Felicidad returns 
“home.” This is a graphic account of the difficulties, cultural and other- 
wise, faced by Puerto Ricans in “continental” cities. 


CONE, Molly. The Other Side of the Fence. Illus. by John Gretzer. 
Houghton, 1967. 117p. F Grades 4-6 


Members of a closely-knit community manifest hostility to new black 
neighbors until an act of particular meanness stirs a change in their 
attitudes. Seen from the point of view of a young visitor, typical racist 
patterns are revealed, This interesting story makes a useful springboard 
for discussion. 
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DeLEEUW, Adele. The Barred Road. Macmillan, 1964. 247p. 
F Grades 7-9 


New at Brookhaven High, Sue Trowbridge becomes friendly with Beth 
Varley, a Negro. This friendship and Sue’s outspoken support of other 
black students at Brookhaven bring warnings from classmates and re- 
proval from her mother. Sue really cares, not just about Beth, but about 
the Negro children with whom she works at Stafford House. Despite 
intimations that she will be welcome in the gang if she gives up her un- 
popular ideas, Sue clings determinedly to her views. The attitudes of 
Brookhaven’s adults and teenagers, duplicated in every city, make a good 
basis for discussion. 


FRIEDMAN, Frieda. The Janitor’s Girl. Illus. by Mary Stevens. Morrow, 
1956, 159p. F Grades 5-6 
The snobbery of the girls residing in a Riverside Drive apartment house 
alienates Sue Langer, the superintendent’s daughter, and a boy and girl 
who are newcomers to America. Sue and “the foreigners” join in Satur- 
day excursions during which they discover New York’s distinctive charms 
— avenues and alleys, parks and museums, the El and the ferry — and 
soon attract a new circle of delightful friends. 


GRAHAM, Lorenz. North Town, Crowell, 1965, 220p. F Grades 6-9 
Victims of race prejudice in the South, David Williams and his family 
have come to North Town to start a new life. David’s defensive stance 
and fears make his adjustment to a northern environment difficult. David 
may not be typical of today’s militant black youth; however, his attitudes 
reflect viewpoints of the recent past which may still prevail among some 
Negro young people. 


GRAHAM, Lorenz. Whose Town? Crowell, 1969. 272p. 

F Grades 7-9 
Violence erupts in North Town when David Williams is jumped by white 
boys at a hamburger stand. His friend Lonnie is shot and killed; a Negro 
child drowns at a public pool; frustrations mount and rioting begins. 
More observer than participant, David weighs the philosophy of a militant 
Black Power group against the nonviolence preached by his father and 
the Reverend Hayes. This third book about the Williams family again 
presents a wide variety of conflicting issues and ideas. 


JACKSON, Jesse. Tessie. Illus. by Harold James. Harper, 1968. 243p. 

F Grades 7-9 
A Negro girl who accepts a scholarship to an exclusive private school in 
Manhattan copes with the objections of her mother and her Harlem 
friends, and the higher academic standards of Hobbe. She discovers that 
money has bought her schoolmates background and experience which 
she can never acquire. This is a perceptive study of a Negro girl with 
middle-class values reaching for new experience, trying to discover her 
abilities and define her goals. 
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LEINWAND, Gerald. The Negro in the City. (Problems of American 
Society series) Washington Square, 1968. 191p. NF Grades 7-9 


The plight of the Negro in northern urban centers is the focus of this 
simple study aimed primarily at those who know little about this situa- 
tion. Brief discussions of such issues as what living in a ghetto means 
and how city life has affected Negro progress are followed by short 
excerpts from the writings of well-known Negro figures. Together, they 
comprise a good introduction to one of today’s major urban problems. 


PARKS, Gordon. A Choice of Weapons. Harper, 1965. 274p. 

NF Grades 10-12 
Gordon Parks, well-known photographer, musician, and television pro- 
ducer, describes his personal search for weapons against racial prejudice. 
On his own from the age of sixteen, Mr. Parks was a bus boy, piano 
player, and porter until he won a fellowship which enabled him to further 
his education as a photographer. Enduring poverty and discrimination 
in such widely diverse cities as Washington, Chicago, and Minneapolis, 
he was guided by the teachings of his mother, who had stressed love, 
dignity, and hard work rather than self-destructive hatred. 


PATON, Alan. Cry, the Beloved Country. Scribner, 1948. 283p. 

F Grades 9-12 
In 1948 the city of Johannesburg was as beautiful and modern as many 
in Europe. But the African tribesmen who flocked to the city were barred 
by race from its beauties and bewildered by the strange new way of life. 
It was here that crime trapped a country boy, here that a white father 
and a black father lost their sons. This is a city story with deep-seated 
conflicts between old ways and new, between black and white. 


RODMAN, Bella. Lions in the Way. Follett, 1966. 238p.F Grades 7-10 


Hateful whites and uncertain blacks tried to prevent the integration of 
all-white Fayette High School. When Negro student leader, Robby 
Jones, found his determination wavering, white support led to eventual 
success. Although the action takes place in a small Tennessee town, the 
attitudes of black and white, young and old, and the role of the church in 
race relations are pertinent to school busing problems and changing 
neighborhood racial patterns everywhere. 


STERLING, Dorothy. Mary Jane. Illus. by Ernest Crichlow. Double- 
day, 1959. 214p. F Grades 5-7 
Taunts, hostility, cold rejection greeted Mary Jane when she entered 
Wilson High School as one of a small group of Negro students sent to 
pioneer the integration of a southern school. An early book on the 
subject, this is a realistic story of a young girl’s gallant, courageous, 
sometimes despairing response to the cruelties of racial discrimination, 
and of the events that gradually bring her friends and supporters. 


WEISSBOURD, Bernard. Segregation, Subsidies, and Megalopolis. Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1964. 19p. 
NF Grades 11-12 
The trend in the United States today is toward cities with predominately 
black residents and towards suburbs with predominately white residents. 
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This pattern is not the result of free choice in a free market. Mr. Weiss- 
bourd discusses how federally funded programs have increased segrega- 
tion and misuse of space, and how federal subsidies should be reallocated 
to encourage good housing for middle income families in the city and for 
low income families in the suburbs. This clear presentation makes a good 
basis for discussion. 


FILMS 


MIGUEL, Prod/Dist: New York University, [n.d.] 10 min., b/w, sound, 


16mm. Grades 7-12 
Miguel broods in his simple New York apartment while nearby his 
mother reads a Spanish newspaper. Behind them is Puerto Rico; ahead, 
the rejection of the city. Agitated by their dependence on the Department 
of Welfare, Miguel cries out against charity and their grubby apartment. 
Walking the street where graffiti demand “Spicks go home,” the boy 
looks for a job but is the victim of overt discrimination. Home again, he 
flops on his bed and stares at the nothingness of his ceiling. Let teenagers 
suggest what future there is for Miguel. 


REFLECTIONS. Prod: Byway, 1967. Dist: McGraw. 15 min., color, 
sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


Clumsy in sports, bespectacled, a lonely Chinese boy begins a friendship 
with a Puerto Rican girl across the street. Together they explore the city, 
riding subways and merry-go-rounds, gazing at the dizzying height of 
the Empire State Building. Back on their own street they devise a mirror 
signal-system, flashing wondrous, dancing reflections back and forth, 
apartment to apartment. But parental restrictions soon part the two chil- 
dren; a city street becomes a barrier wide as the ocean. This sad, sad 
story says so much about children’s readiness for intercultural friendship 
and adult unwitting cruelty. Probably the film should be reserved as a 
viewing experience, to be thought about, rather than discussed. 


A TIME FOR BURNING. Prod: Quest Productions, 1966; Dist: Con- 
temporary. 58 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


Recording a dilemma not uncommon to city churches, this film follows a 
struggle within an Omaha, Nebraska church. Problems began in the fall 
of 1965 when the pastor, Rev. L. William Youngdahl, suggested that mem- 
bers of his all-white congregation visit members of nearby Negro churches 
in the city’s ghetto. The realistic situation makes a strong vehicle for 
discussion. 


Crime 


FAIR, Ronald L. Hog Butcher. Harcourt, 1966. 182p. F Grades 9-12 


“Look at him, ten years old and already he’s been exposed to more of 
this rotten world than most white kids are at twenty; already he knows 
all the evils and supreme corruption and decadence of a dying way of 
life.” So thought Larry, the Negro policeman who had the guts to support 
young Wilfred’s moment of truth on the witness stand. A bitterly realistic 
novel of life in a Chicago ghetto is woven around the accidental shooting 
of a basketball player who was the hero of the neighborhood. 
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MOTLEY, Willard. Knock on Any Door. Appleton, 1947. 504p. 
F Grades 11-12 


Twelve-year-old Nick Romano is an exemplary boy hoping to become a 
priest. The Depression forces his family to move into the slums of 
Denver. There, encouraged by new friends, Nick begins a career of 
petty thievery. Sent to reform school, Nick is so brutally treated that he 
vows hatred for all law-enforcement officials. Upon his release, Nick 
goes to Chicago, becomes a killer, and, at twenty-one, dies in the electric 
chair. Some of the social and legal abuses that led to Nick’s downfall 
have been corrected; many still remain. 


ROSENTHAL, Abraham M. Thirty-eight Witnesses. McGraw, 1964. 
87p. NF Grades 10-12 
“T didn’t want my husband to get involved.” “I was tired.” “I don’t 
know.” No one— psychiatrists, sociologists, theologians, police — 
seemed to know why thirty-eight “good people,” hearing cries for help, 
refused to investigate or to call the police. This brutal murder of a young 
woman in front of her home moved the New York Times to try to find 
out why city people look silently on as their neighbors are attacked. 


SCHAAP, Richard. Turned On. Illus. by Susan Hand. NAL, 1967. 238p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


It began like any other night for Patrolmen Dudley Reid and Bob 
McFeeley of the Ninth Precinct in New York City. Then, early on a cold 
February morning, they found Bob Friede, dazed by heroin, parked on 
East Second Street. In the trunk of his car was the body of nineteen- 
year-old Celeste Crenshaw, who had died several days earlier from an 
overdose of heroin. The tragic story of these two intelligent but lost 
young people and of the drug world in which they lived is movingly re- 
lated by a well-known journalist. 


SCHULBERG, Budd. Waterfront. Random, 1955. 320p.F Grades 11-12 


There are six bars on every block but no playgrounds in Bohegan, New 
York. Poverty and desperation mark the faces of men lined up each 
morning hoping to be chosen for a day’s work on the docks. Trying to 
find Joey Doyle’s murderer, Father Barry and Katie Doyle run into the 
strangle-hold the Longshoreman’s Union has on the town. Finally Katie 
shames tough Terry Malloy into talking to the State Crime Commission, 
a start in the fight against corruption. 


SHERRY, Sylvia. The Liverpool Cats. Illus. by Ilse Koehn. Lippincott, 
1969. 153p. F Grades 5-7 


Rocky O’Rourke is more at home in the streets by the Liverpool docks 
than with his slatternly, indifferent mother. His hero-worship of a worth- 
less older brother, just released from jail, involves him in dope smuggling 
and murder. This plausible story reveals how a boy might drift into a 
life of crime because of poor environment and unconcerned parents. 
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FILMS 


THE CITIES: CRIME IN THE STREETS (America’s Crises series). Prod: 
National Educational Television, 1966. Dist: Indiana University. 60 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
American cities in the ’60s have become places where only the brave 
walk alone in parks and where men’s homes are garrisons. Citizens are 
ready to blame the “cops” for rising crime rates, or “young punks,” or 
non-whites; but solutions are what is needed. And fast! This unsparing 
close-up of crime in cities approaches the problem from the policeman’s 
side, calling for professionalizing police work; from the delinquent’s 
side, showing the need for love and discipline in rehabilitative programs; 
from the disadvantaged city-dweller’s side, pinpointing the priorities of 
better education, community services, and job opportunities. So com- 
plete is this film that little more needs to be said; but teenage viewers 
will see that much needs to be done! 


CRIME IN THE CITIES (edited version). Prod: NBC, 1966. Dist: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 30 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


The film questions the crisis atmosphere which exists in our nation today 
concerning “crime in the streets.” A visual historical review places the 
current “crime wave” in its proper perspective. 


SUNDAY. Prod: Dan Drasin, 1962. _ Dist: Contemporary. 16 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 
Tension mounts and finally hysteria is vgneaanéa as young people and 
police confront each other in New York’s Washington Square. The young 
people claim they have a right to sing folk music in the park. The police 
say the application to sing was denied. Therefore group singing is illegal. 
Result: bedlam, screams, a total melee of police evicting and arresting 
demonstrators. This film provides a highly emotional arena for discussion 
of law enforcement, protest, and individual rights. 


TEEN SQUAD. Prod: Raphael Colon of Young Filmmakers, 1968. 


Dist: Children’s Cultural Foundation. 8 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades 9-12 


Made by a sixteen-year-old boy, this film shows teenagers working for 
the Narcotics Squad. “In true TV style, they ferret out pushers and 
racketeers on the rooftops and bridges, in the parks and alleyways of 
New York.” — Film Library Quarterly, Spring 1969, p.7. 


THE THIEF. Prod: Raymond Esquilin, Young Filmmakers, 1967. Dist: 
Children’s Cultural Foundation. 7 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
Unable to afford a ticket to the local movie, a boy fingers his knife 
thoughtfully — and makes a decision. Slipping into an apartment, he 
accosts the occupant, snatches her wallet, and escapes. Skillful sequences 
and an acceleration of pace show the boy bedeviled by his conscience. 
Teenagers will appreciate this film for its dramatic content and for its 
youthful originator. An extensive list of other films made by city teen- 
agers is available from the Children’s Cultural Foundation. 
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City Planning and Renewal 


BUCKLEY, Peter and Hortense Jones. Living as Neighbors. (Holt Urban 
Social Studies series). Holt, 1966. 136p. F Grades 3-4 


Two friendly families, one Negro and one white, are displaced by urban 
renewal and must find new housing and employment. Their attempts to 
relocate take them through apartments, social agencies, a library, a hos- 
pital, city streets, and a farm. The text is brief, prosaic, informative. 


KEEPING, Charles. Charley, Charlotte and the Golden Canary. Illus. 
by the author. Watts, 1967. [32p.] F Grades 1-3 


Charley and Charlotte play together happily in grimy Paradise Street 
until Charlotte’s house is demolished in an urban clearance project. 
Charley does not know where Charlotte has gone and is desolate until 
they are reunited through the golden canary he has earned. The dilemma 
of the uprooted is simply stated in a picture story set against the sights 
and sounds of an everchanging London. 


McNEILL, Janet. The Battle of St. George Without. Illus. by Mary 
Russon. Little, 1966. 188p. F Grades 6-8 
The church of St. George Without, closed since it was bombed during the 
war, stood in a rundown London neighborhood. A group of children, 
who found the church a refuge from their overcrowded homes and 
enjoyed exploring its eerie corners, did battle to protect it when it was 
threatened with destruction. Thoroughly exciting, the story includes an 
honest appraisal of how shifting city populations alter the value of once 
handsome buildings, no longer serviceable to a community. 


McNEILL, Janet. Goodbye, Dove Square. Illus. by Mary Russon. Little, 
1969. 196p. F Grades 6-8 


It is two years since the events of The Battle of St. George Without. 
Demolition has begun in deserted Dove Square and its former in- 
habitants have new apartments in The Flats. When nostalgia sends 
teenagers Matt and Madge back for a look at their old home, they become 
involved in a mystery that links the old and the new. In this vital and 
lively story old loyalties transcend the uprooting caused by urban renewal. 


MALONE, Mary. Three Wishes for Sarah. Illus. by Robert Handville. 
Dodd, 1961. 159p. F Grades 4-5 


When Coalport is threatened by Urban Renewal, Sarah and her friends 
try to forestall it. Failing that, they persuade the mayor to set aside 
apartments for their families in a housing project near Coalport. Although 
set in 1938, the reactions of the people are similar to the despair and 
bewilderment of today’s people caught in the tangle of urban renewal. 


MORGAN, Geoffrey. A Small Piece of Paradise. Illus. by David Knight. 

Knopf, 1968. 110p. F Grades 6-7 

Tucked away behind Mr. Penny’s junkyard in a London area of abandoned 

warehouses and factories, there was an enchanting garden. Created 

by Mr. Penny, it was a quiet retreat for himself, his young friend Joe, 
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and their animals. When the area became a target for bulldozing and re- 
development, it was not Joe’s desperate efforts which finally saved the 
garden but a tragic consequence of the reconstruction. A sensitive study 
of human values shows understanding in a world of inevitable change. 


MUNZER, Martha E. Planning Our Town. Knopf, 1964. 179p. 

NF Grades 9-12 
The author, herself a conservationist, writes with knowledge and en- 
thusiasm about the possibilities that can be achieved by the planned 
development of towns and cities. Her aim is to arouse the interest of 
young people in projects for improving their surroundings and in estab- 
lishing a career in community planning. A list of colleges and universities 
leading to a degree in city or regional planning is appended. 


POLITI, Leo. Piccolo’s Prank. Illus. by the author. Scribner, 1965. 
[28p.] F Grades 1-3 
In Los Angeles, there is an unusual community of Victorian gingerbread 
houses on Bunker Hill, a section reached by a small, one-hop cable rail- 
way called “Angel’s Flight.” In this distinctive setting, the author has 
placed a slight story of an Italian organ-grinder and his monkey, Piccolo. 
Thanks to Mr. Politi’s interest and the pastel paintings he made for this 
book, Bunker Hill, slated for demolition, may well be preserved. 


“REMEDY FOR URBAN ILLS.” Nation’s Business. Aug., 1968. p.56-59 

NF Grades 9-12 
In two cities, Rochester, Minnesota and Schenectady, New York, business 
leaders have been in the forefront of united community action for urban 
renewal, The Total Community Development program in Rochester 
queried over 50,000 residents before deciding what renewal projects the 
city needed. In Schenectady, the Chamber of Commerce made the original 
studies, but project leaders took care that large segments of the city 
population were sympathetic to their ideas and that many city depart- 
ments were involved in carrying out their program. 


RETTIE, Dwight F. “Paint a Brighter Urban Scene.” Parks and Recrea- 
tion. June, 1968. p.49 NF Grades 9-12 
“Too much drab. Too much brick and mortar. Too much dirt, signs, 
clutter, and congestion.” What our cities need is more open space for 
recreational purposes. The Director of the Division of Land Management, 
HUD, outlines how, with neighborhood cooperation, junk-filled lots can 
be made into attractive local parks. The ideas here may inspire not only 
discussion but action. 


“RISE OF THE NEW CITIES.” Nation’s Business, Aug., 1968. p.73-78 

NF Grades 9-12 
In the desert, on the periphery of older cities, or in a decayed urban center, 
“new towns” are going up. Clear Lake City, Texas and Reston, Virginia 
are only two such towns, many financed by large industries. Each “new 
town” is a “total community, with acreage for residential, commercial, 
industrial and educational uses.’” Many businessmen hope that in these 
new developments mistakes made in older cities are not repeated. 
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STEWART, Maxwell S. Can We Save Our Cities? the Story of Urban 
Renewal. Public Affairs Committee, 1966. 28p. NF Grades 8-10 


Can the blight which is apparent in the core areas of most large American ~ 
cities be stopped? Since 1949, federal aid, along with funds from local 
government and private industry, has helped Nashville, Little Rock, and 
St. Louis carry out successful programs of urban renewal. This brief 
outline highlights the goals of urban renewal and rehabilitation and 
points to many of the problems that still must be solved. 


WEAVER, Robert C. Dilemmas of Urban America. Atheneum, 1967. 
138p. NF Grades 11-12 


In this expanded form of the Godkin Lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in March 1965, Mr. Weaver discusses the trend of urbanization 
in the United States and how we can meet its challenge. Evaluating urban 
renewal projects, he acknowledges past mistakes and makes suggestions 
for the future. The problems of physical renewal are complicated by the 
explosive factor of race and by the sheer numbers of people involved. 
This multiplicity of inter-locking problems cannot be solved with a 
doctrinaire approach. We need a balanced program of coordinated public 
and private effort. 


FILMS 


CITIES: THE RISE OF NEW TOWNS (America’s Crises series). Prod: 
National Educational Television, 1966. Dist: Indiana University. 2 Parts, 
60 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


“Every planned community has its own personality.... It looks and feels 
like no other city.” It may be a Finnish garden city built and operated by 
a nonprofit group; or Reston, Virginia, with even its natural beauty 
planned and created; or Irvine in the path of the California megalopolis. 
Across the country new towns are springing up like modern-day utopias. 
But these efforts are primarily country-club environments with little 
achievement as true economic mixes. Through interviews and visits to 
new towns, the film explores planned communities as an answer to the 
exploding metropolis. 


THE CITY AND ITS REGION (Part III: Lewis Mumford on the City 
series). Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. Dist: Sterling. 
25 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 10-12 


In a heedless thrust into the countryside, cities are usurping once-green 
regional areas with the “formless fabrications” of real estate developers. 
Calling a halt to such unthinking depredations, Lewis Mumford sets 
guidelines for city development. Citing the creative city planning of 
Stockholm, London, and Ottawa, this film carries a sober, probing 
message to young people with background in urbanology. 


CITY UNDER PRESSURE. Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1966; 

Dist: Sterling. 17 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 8-12 

“A case study of municipal government and the influence of citizens act- 

ing as a group. The case study is that of Edmonton, but the problems 

shown are common to many cities — urban renewal, traffic congestion, 
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zoning, etc. What the film does is to listen in on discussion of these ques- 
tions in Edmonton to provide further discussion by the audience. Suit- 
able as a basis for classroom projects.” — Catalog, National Film Board 


of Canada. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF NEIGHBORHOOD. Prod: Les Rendelstein, 
1968. Dist: Universal Education and Visual Arts. 23 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades 7-12 


Uncle Charlie and Rick return to the neighborhoods they knew in their 
youth and each finds dramatic evidence of change. Uncle Charlie finds a 
ticky-tacky development where once there had been grass and trees; 
Rick finds that his former home, a place which once gave him a special 
neighborhood feeling, has been condemned. The lament in this film is 
one not to be forgotten: “It was a place you could belong to, a place 
where people had left their mark.” 


GOOD NIGHT, SOCRATES (KALI NIHTA, SOCRATES). Prod: 
Maria-Stuart, 1962. Dist: Contemporary. 34 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 
Grades 9-12 


“One afternoon without warning tradition died. .. .” So begins this deeply 
emotional memory of how a Greek community in Chicago was shattered 
by eviction notices and then demolition. Like haunting poetry, the story 
unfolds in the words of a boy who witnessed the end of his own house- 
hold, his beloved Socrates Street, the Greek coffee house, and the 
Orthodox Church. In the face of such bereftment, the boy asks, “What 
would Odysseus have done?” Young people identify with the narrator 
and feel the personal tragedies of urban renewal. 


HOW THINGS GET DONE (Metropolis: Creator or Destroyer? series). 
Prod: National Educational Television, 1964; Dist: Indiana University. 
30 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
A battle between people in need — people needing jobs and people need- 
ing places to live-—— was mounted when a New York housewife sought 
middle-income housing. Her target was a twelve-square-block area, South 
Houston, between Greenwich Village and the financial district, an area 
where small businesses operated successfully in rundown plants. All 
the people involved in urban renewal — householders, businessmen, 
architects, municipal researchers, city officials — are shown in their 
frustrated efforts to reach a solution. From this attention-demanding, 
open-ended film young people will see the complexities of city problems. 


HOW TO LIVE IN A CITY (Metropolis: Creator or Destoryer? series). 
Prod: National Educational Television, 1964. Dist: Indiana University. 
30 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 
Introduced appropriately by the music of “Don’t Fence Me In,” this film 
focuses on the importance of open spaces to city dwellers. Stoops, streets, 
plazas, backyard malls, and tiny gardens provide a SOMEPLACE rather 
than an ANYPLACE for people who have a desperate need to feel part 
of their surroundings. In order that open spaces will help offset the 
isolation which is the “curse of city life,” they must — says the film — 
meet three requisites: 1) be defined or enclosed or have a shape; 2) relate 
to denser surrounding areas; 3) have a center of interest. 
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HOW TO LOOK AT A CITY (Metropolis: Creator or Destroyer? series). 
Prod: National Educational Television, 1964. Dist: Indiana University. 
30 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12. 


As the human tide moves relentlessly to the city seeking adventure, 
culture, fame, and fun, the problems of too many people grow. Using 
New York as an example, Professor Eugene Raskin of Columbia Uni- 
versity cites three key yardsticks in measuring a city’s impact on people: 
density, variety, and human scale. All three, he emphasizes, must be 
considered in city planning if we are to keep people from feeling like 
mere “floating specks of anonymous humanity.” 


HOW WILL WE KNOW IT’S US? Prod: Lawrence Ravitz, 1969. Dist: 
Modern Talking Picture. 28 min., color, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


John Steinbeck’s words, “How will we know it’s us without our past?” 
opens this film and lyrically expresses its theme: that historic preservation 
is an essential part of urban renewal. Imaginative, successful examples 
of restoration already exist, ranging from the large-scale, glamorous 
projects of Philadelphia 1776 and San Francisco’s Ghiradelli Square to 
local community projects. Involvement of the residents is crucial. Such 
agencies as the National Trust for Historic Preservation, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, and local redevelopment 
authorities stand ready to offer their assistance. 


PERTAINING TO CHICAGO. Prod: James Davis, 1957. Dist: Radim. 
15 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


The absence of narration in this film makes it advisable to limit program 
use to supplementing a speaker or structured discussion. Nonetheless, 
the film has a colorfully effective message about cities. As the camera 
shifts from row houses to industrial plants, from gutted buildings to 
modern apartment complexes, from silhouetted fire escapes to nighttime 
neon views, the city emerges as a place of pattern and fabric. The city 
bears indelibly the mark of man’s design, man’s whims, man’s carelessness 
— and time’s decay. 


PHILADELPHIA: TOMORROW CITY — TODAY. Prod: City of Phila- 
delphia, 1968. Dist: Free Library of Philadelphia. 28 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades 7-12 
Super city! East coast megalopolis! A city on the move! These are just 
a few of the superlatives which cram this tribute to Philadelphia’s re- 
newal program (and Mayor Tate). Featured in dramatic color photography 
are views of everything from food processing centers to azalea gardens 
in Fairmount Park. Despite the excessive hyperbole, the film illustrates 


how planning and pride can transform “wastelands of decay” into centers 
of vitality. 


RENEWING THE CITY (The Changing City series). Prod: Cambridge 

Design Group, 1969. Dist: Ealing. 3 min. 40 sec., color, Super-8 mm. film- 

loop. Grades K-12 

Renewal means a frontal attack on old, outmoded buildings. A rapid 

succession of scenes suggests the purposefulness, even the urgency of 

renewal: the “old structure must come down as fast as machinery and 
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consideration of safety will permit.” Then come removal of debris, survey 
of site, foundation-laying, pile-driving, erection of steel skeletons, and 
on toward completion. Young people will want to take second and third 
looks at the continuous loop, observing new activity and additional details 
with each viewing. 


A TOWNSCAPE REDISCOVERED. Prod: James Beveridge Associates, 
1966. Dist: Brandon. 27 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


Once Victoria, British Columbia, was a tangled web of wires, a muddle 
of flamboyant advertising, ugly blacktops, and harsh noises. Then came 
CHANGE and PLANNING and FACE-LIFTING! In colorful camera 
studies of old buildings renovated, landmarks restored, and people acti- 
vated, this exciting documentary shows how harmony can be achieved 
between old and new buildings, how the human scale can be retained in 
cities, and how apathy can be replaced with community pride. 


RECORDINGS 


HATCH, Francis W. Urban Redevelopment and Other Swan Songs of 
Old Boston. Bert and I #8, 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 


Across the land is heard the sound of the “wrecking ball, deadly batter- 
ing ram of the urban redevelopment.” With the background accompani- 
ment of a steel ball pulverizing buildings, Francis Hatch laments the loss 
of Scollay Square and other landmarks across America. Some of old 
Boston still survives, however, and Mr. Hatch extols the Swan Boats and 
the bricks on Beacon Hill. But as “one vulture struck at Boston’s culture” 
so does urban redevelopment strike at all American cities, leaving in its 
wake “gaping holes and a desert like the Sahara.” 
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A CITY IS... TRANSPORTATION 


BRENNER, Barbara. Barto Takes the Subway. Illus. by Sy Katzoff. 
Knopf, 1961. [48p.] F Grades 1-3 
A little Puerto Rican boy has his first ride on the New York subway 
when his older sister takes him across town to visit their grandmother. 
Barto’s interest in everything he sees and hears, augmented by many in- 
formative black and white photographs, makes an effective factual intro- 
duction to subway travel for beginning readers. 


DOXIADIS, C. A. “Man’s Movement and his City” Science, Oct. 18, 
1968. p. 326-334. NF Grades 11-12 
“We do not allow people to walk, we ‘transport’ them; we do not allow 
our children to grow normally; we leave ourselves no room in which to 
move.” To free more surface space for man’s natural use and enjoyment, 
this noted architect-planner urges construction of high-speed under- 
ground networks to transport all goods and, eventually, man. 


GREENE, Carla. Truck Drivers: What Do They Do? Illus. by Leonard 
Kessler. (I Can Read series). Harper, 1967. 64p. NF Grades 1-2 
Different types of trucks seen on city streets, whether for local or long- 
distance hauling, are pictured here, and their operation and functions are 
explained in a simple text which shows the importance of trucks to a city. 


HAILEY, Arthur. Airport. Doubleday, 1968. 440p. F Grades 10-12 
An airport usually symbolizes efficiency, glamour, and adventure in far- 
away places. To the people behind the scenes at Lincoln International 
Airport during a three-day blizzard, the airport becomes a place of 
tensions. Calm detective work locates the causes of an explosion on 
board a jet; diplomacy placates a protesting neighborhood group; knowl- 
edge, experience, and sheer nerve play their roles in landing a plane on a 
snow-packed runway. How an airport functions — and malfunctions — 
and its essential future needs are absorbingly pictured here. 


HULL, Eleanor M. A Trainful of Strangers, Illus. by Joan Sandin. 
Atheneum, 1968. 114p. F Grades 5-8 
“One Saturday morning . . . a lot of separate youngsters started down- 
town on the subway. They were from different schools and different 
lives,” from the comfort of White Plains to the drabness of Harlem. 
Because of a breakdown on the subway, their lives touched each other, 
an enriching and broadening experience. There is no plot, just human 
beings against the kaleidoscope of city life. The book is recommended 
for discussions on the effect of environment-plus-heredity upon behavior. 


KEMPNER, Carol. Nicholas. Illus. by the author. Simon, 1968. [28p.] 

F Grades K-3 

A little Negro boy, curious about the subway his mother rides to work, 

ducks under the turnstile one morning to look at the train and is swept 
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inside by the crowd. Nicholas emerges at the zoo and meets a friendly 
balloon man who helps him to get home. Nicholas tells his story in his 
own way, and bright pictures express the fearful thrills of his adventure. 


RHODES, Dorothy. How to Read a City Map. Photography and cartog- 
raphy by Aerial Surveying and Engineering Co. Elk Grove, 1967. 46p. 
NF Grades 1-5 


Aerial photographs and simple maps of the same urban area plainly 
illustrate how streets, buildings, expressways, parks, and lakes are shown 
on maps. How to tell distance and direction, symbols for buildings, rail- 
roads, airports, and bridges, and where to get city maps are explained. 
Progressing from a simple street map to one of a complicated area en- 
compassing many features of a real city, the child learns to get a great 
deal of information from a map. 


RIEDMAN, Sarah R. Clang! Clang! The Story of Trolleys. Mlus. by 
Don Lambo. Rand McNally, 1964. 112p. NF Grades 5-7 


From the first horse-drawn omnibus which appeared in Paris in 1820 to 
the motor buses of today, here is the fascinating story of public transporta- 
tion in cities. Special emphasis is given to street car systems within the 
United States and the chapter on San Francisco’s cable cars is particularly 
interesting. The perennial city problem of public transport is seen in his- 
torical perspective. 


FILMS 


AUTOMANIA 2000. Prod/Dist: Contemporary, 1964. 10 min., color, 
sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


By the year 2000 the world has gone car-crazy: faster cars, bigger cars, 
cars for Sunday, cars for dating, even cars for retired admirals. Locked 
in a gigantic traffic jam, people are forced to make cars their domicile — 
with helicopters supplying their needs by hose! At last, the ultimate is 
achieved: cars reproduce themselves! In the ensuing, mad, mad birth of 
cars whole cities are buried — and war becomes impossible. Satiric, 
amusing, prophetic, this animated film demands follow-up discussion. 


AUTOS, AUTOS EVERYWHERE (The 21st Century series). Prod: 
CBS News, 1967. Dist: McGraw. 25 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. 
Grades 5-12 


As the love affair continues between man and his car, the problems ahead 
for the next century grow and grow. Will it be necessary, asks Walter 
Cronkite, to turn the whole country into a parking lot? Also, what types 
of car will men be driving? Cars operated on batteries, or fuel cells, or 
gas turbine engines? Automated vehicles programmed with travel data? 
Inspired by the experimental machines in this film, viewers of all ages 
will enjoy playing a guessing game on man and the motor car, extrapolat- 
ing today’s trends into tomorrow’s accomplishments, 


BIG, BIG HARBOR! Prod/Dist: Universal Education, 1968. 12 min., 

sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 

Harbor sights and sounds unfold with the bright vigor of salt spray as 

the ship bearing two city children pulls away from the pier. To the cry 
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of gulls, the whistles of tugs, the bass voice of ocean liners, and the clang 
of buoy bells, the children discover that “it takes a lot of different people 
to make a harbor work.” (Also available in Super 8mm. Optical Sound.) 


CITIES AND TRANSPORTATION: MOVING PEOPLE AND GOODS 
(Primary Grades Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 9 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 


A boy carrying a small case appears, going somewhere. Children are 
queried, ““Where does Harry want to go?” By the time young viewers 
discover Harry’s destination, they have learned a great deal about tank 
trucks, taxis, buses, subways, helicopters, gas stations, parking lots, 
street signs, and public and private transportation. They learn, too, that 
the best way to travel “depends on how and where you want to go.” 
(Harry’s destination is the ball park, so he walks.) 


CITY BUS DRIVER. Prod/Dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1962, 10 min., 
color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-6 


From city to suburbs and back again moves a forty-foot bus with driver 
George Staley at the controls. His day of service demands skill in driving, 
readiness for special problems, and contacts with all kinds of people. 
Behind George’s service are the supportive functions of bus company 
officials and maintenance personnel. Children will find this an eye- 
opening, instructive view of the people and equipment which virtually 
move a civilization on wheels. 


THE CITY — CARS OR PEOPLE? (Lewis Mumford on the City series). 
Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. Dist: Sterling. 28 min., 
b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


Lewis Mumford turns his attention to an old but growing problem: how 
can we make the city accessible without allowing transportation to make it 
congested and uninhabitable? 


CONCERT IN DIVERSE MOTION. Prod/Dist: Donald S. Berman, 1964. 
11 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 


Paced to the diverting strains of Antonio Vivaldi’s music is the car and 
pedestrian traffic of Boston streets, overpasses, crosswalks, and express- 
ways. Filmed sequences are speeded up or braked to a sudden halt to 
synchronize with the music. The results are laugh-out-loud ludicrous! 
Jaywalkers look as if they were on skates, and cars appear to move on 
greased highways as their speed is accelerated. After-dark shots of the 
same highways create dancing, darting car headlights which again appear 
to keep time with the music. Primarily a divertissement, the film also 
says that cities are traffic and people. 


DAYBREAK EXPRESS. Filmakers, 1955. 5 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades K-12 


Washed by daybreak sun, the machine that is a subway train takes its 

human cargo into Manhattan. Only Duke Ellington’s music accompanies 

the train as it rockets forward, then slows. Almost feeling the vibrations, 

the viewer sees inside and outside the train, sees the canyons of buildings 

pointing to the sky, sees the swift swallow-up of track ahead. This visual, 
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musical treat serves as an ideal mood-setter for introducing a program 
on the city or an imaginary trip to the city. 


GOING TO WORK IN THE MORNING FROM BROOKLYN. Prod/ 
Dist: New York University, 1967. 20 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 7-12 
From bed in Brooklyn to work on a seventeenth floor in Manhattan means 
a jolting journey by subway for the young man of this perceptive, some- 
times comic film. Surviving numerous obstacles to change a ten dollar 
bill for his fare, the hero is at last on his way. The movement of the train 
alternately lulls him to sleep and wakens him. With eyes open he reads 
the ads, stares at eyelashes, noses, and other facial features of fellow 
commuters — and observes a pretty girl. In its conveyance of motion 
and the transitory contact of humanity, this film gives the true “feel” of 
a subway ride. 


3RD AVENUE EL. Prod: Carson Davidson, 1963. Dist: ACI. 11 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-12 
To the music of Haydn’s “Concerto in D for Harpsichord” and the squeak 
of train doors, the viewer rides forth on the 3rd Avenue El. The transit 
system, now almost extinct, passes above equally archaic buildings, dying 
cramped streets, a brewery, a sign announcing JESUS SAVES. Beyond, 
below, above the train windows the city curves and tilts in a fast-slow 
motion, Inside the train people play out the dream of young love, 
childhood curiosity, and wobbly inebriation — and a lost dime plays a 
whimsical part in the drama. The trip is enchanting, like a fast ride 
through the end of an era. 


FILMSTRIPS 


THE AIRPORT (Traveling In and Out of Our City series). Prod/Dist: 
Coronet, 1969. 47 frames, color, 35mm., with disc, 11 min., 1 s., 12” 
33 1/3 rpm. (Also available in silent captioned version). Grades K-3 
To young Randy, touring the facility with his jet pilot father, the airport 
appears like a compact city with its own fire department, weather station, 
and shops. Background sounds of the flight terminal — voices announc- 
ing plane departures, engine noises, restaurant music — produce “you 
are there” immediacy. Other equally authentic visits to terminals are: 

THE RAILROAD STATION. 51 frames, 11 min. 

THE BUS STATION. 50 frames. 11 min. 

THE HARBOR. 49 frames. 12 min. 


A CITY IS TRANSPORTATION (A City Is Many Things series). Prod/ 
Dist: Churchill, 1968. 40 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-3 
All day, all night, old and new, fast and slow, large and small vehicles 
carry people and goods—everything from a trailer truck brightly 
burdened with Sunkist oranges to an ocean freighter with foreign cars. 
Lively photography, a multi-ethnic approach, and neat captions convey 
the whole spectrum of transportation. 
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SIGNS WE SEE (Let’s Talk About series). Prod: Edward Dubrowsky, 
1967. Dist: Hudson. 42 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 
DON’T WALK, WALK, DINER, ONE WAY, DON’T BE A LITTERBUG, 
TELEPHONE — these are some of the signs which greet young travelers 
who move through the city. Beyond teaching the meanings of these signs 
in English, this colorful filmstrip has an additional value. By including a 
laundry with Chinese characters above the door, a butcher shop with a 
Kosher sign, and signs proclaiming CARNICERIA HISPANA and LOS 
PICHONES, the filmstrip pays tribute to the ethnic plurality of city stores 
— and city people. 


A SUBWAY RIDE FOR DICK AND JANET (Ways We Travel series). 
Prod: Frink Film Studio, 1963. Dist: McGraw. 42 frames, color, 35mm. 

Grades K-3 
In their visit to Aunt Molly in Chicago, Dick and Janet learn the 
vocabulary and concepts behind subway travel — exits and entrances, 
turnstiles, signals, express train, underground, elevated, fare, station 
maps, and the necessity of subways in large cities. 


TRAVEL IN THE CITY (A Child’s Life in the Big City series). Prod: 
Edward Dubrowsky, 1968. Dist: Hudson. 42 frames, color, 35mm., with 
disc, 8 min., 1 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades K-3 
For all kinds of trips there is a wondrous assortment of vehicles which 
move ceaselessly above and through cities, transporting people and goods. 
Perhaps the trip is from home to school in a bus, or across the harbor by 
ferry, or by helicopter with a landing on a tall building. Recommended 


as follow-up activities are visits to various terminals and interviews with 
transportation workers. 


ACTIVITIES 


ACTION CITY. Mattel, 1968. Grades K-3 


Packaged in a bright decorated carrying case, this is a “complete play city 
for your Hot Wheels cars!” “Drive “em! Park “em! Service ‘em! Store 
‘em!” The unit includes a house, carport, rooftop parking, a drive-in 
bank, and a drive-in restaurant. For children this kit is primarily a play- 


thing, but its focus on cars is consistent with American automania! 


“MATCHBOX” TRAFFIC GAME. Bronner, 1968. 2-4 players. 

Grades 3-6 
Players drive through city streets and try to score the most miles. Good 
drivers get merit cards; bad ones get summonses. The set includes a 
game board, two “Matchbox” cars, traffic signal and control, summons 
cards, merit cards, and destination cards. Collectors of “Matchbox” cars 
will enjoy having another way to play with their cars. 
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A CITY IS... A PLACE WHERE PEOPLE 
EARN A LIVING 


BARR, Jean. Busy Office, Busy People. Illus. by Charles Lynch. (Com- 
munity Helpers series). Whitman, 1968. [32p.] NF Grades 2-4 
In a brief tour of the offices of the “Star Shoe Company,” the reader 
meets the president’s secretary, a typist, a billing clerk, a bookkeeper, a 
computer operator, a cashier, and a switchboard operator. There is some 
discussion of the skills that prospective office workers must acquire, and 
much emphasis is placed on the important role of machines in the modern 
office. This hasty glimpse into a busy office gives children an introduc- 
tion to the business world. 


COOKE, David C. Behind the Scenes in Television. Dodd, 1967. 64p. 
NF Grades 4-6 


“Television is a fascinating business, just as it is almost a magic science 
... but there is no magic in the way shows are prepared for sending out 
over the airwaves.” Various aspects of TV production — scriptwriting, 
set making, special effects, lighting, acting, sound recording, photography, 
taping, remote pickup — are described here briefly but adequately. 


MESHOVER, Leonard. You Visit a Newspaper, Television Station. 
Photos by Eve Hoffman. (Urban Living series). Benefic, 1965. 48p. 

NF Grades 2-4 
Negro and white third-graders are pictured in various workrooms at a 
newspaper, and in the control rooms of a TV station. The text explains 
the work that is going on in both places. This is no substitute for an 
actual visit, but provides useful preparation for a field trip. 


MOORE, Lilian. Papa Albert. Illus. by Gioia Fiammenghi. Atheneum, 
1964. [48p.] F Grades K-2 


Hurry, hurry, hurry! from hotel to depot to the clockmaker, everybody 
harried Papa Albert, a Paris taxi driver. Papa Albert found no time even 
to buy food for the promised picnic with his children, so that taking a 
day off from work seemed the only solution. His busy day is shown in 
amusing tinted ink sketches, and there is a soupcon of French vocabulary. 


PARADIS, Adrian A. The Bulls and the Bears; How the Stock Exchange 
Works. Illus. with drawings by Alan Moyler and photos. Hawthorn, 
1967. 94p. NF Grades 6-9 


The third most popular tourist spot in New York City is the New York 
Stock Exchange, where millions of dollars in stocks change hands every 
few minutes. The history of the Exchange, how it works, how it reflects 
business conditions, the techniques of investing, and the meaning of 
special terms are clearly explained. An exercise in an imaginary invest- 
ment is a feature useful for economics classes. 
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ROWE, Jeanne. City Workers. (City Visits series). Watts, 1969. 48p. 
NF Grades 1-3 


How the well-being of a community is dependent upon many workers 
of all races is shown here in a large print text with full-page photographs. 
Included, among others, are a doctor, shoe salesman, teacher, house 
painter, waitress, telephone operator, and laundromat attendant. 


SCHWARTZ, Alvin. The Night Workers. Photos by Ulli Steltzer. Dut- 
ton, 1966. 64p. NE Grades 4-6 


The night rhythm of the city accelerates hour by hour, as the reader 
follows the author from TV studio to produce market to train yards; 
from steel mill to milk plant to fish mart. Authentic photographs and a 
detailed text explain the activities that maintain life in a metropolis and 
bring to city dwellers both bread and flowers. 


FILMS 


CITIES AND COMMERCE: WHERE WE GET OUR GOODS AND 
SERVICES (Primary Grades Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 
8 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 
A newcomer to the neighborhood, Suzie discovers that some community 
services (gas, electricity, telephone, mail) are delivered to her home, 
whereas others (items in shops and supermarkets) must be sought out- 
side the home. In addition, some services are provided by the govern- 
ment; others by private enterprise for profit. In a final nice discovery 
Suzie realizes that cities can supply everything a person needs — includ- 
ing new friends. 


CITIES AND COMMUNICATION: KEEPING THE COMMUNITY 
INFORMED (Primary Grades Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 
1967. 8 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 


When Carol’s cat Agatha produces a litter of kittens, Carol investigates 
all the ways she can spread the word through the city and find homes 
for the babies. She tries word-of-mouth advertising and makes her own 
signs. But there must be a better way. Television? Radio? Telephone? 
The local newspaper solves Carol’s problem by printing a feature story 
on the home-seeking kittens. A delightful story-line will win the atten- 
tion of young viewers. 


CITIES AND MANUFACTURING: WHERE WE MAKE THINGS 
(Primary Grades Social Studies series), Dist: McGraw, 1967. 9 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 
When Tony’s engine-powered airplane fails to function, he goes to the 
toy store for parts, only to find that his plane was made in another city. 
Tony’s problem launches the viewer into many elements of manufactur- 
ing: raw materials, finished products, assembly lines, cities as industrial 
centers, and the proximity of factories to transportation. Motivated by 
this film, children will welcome the opportunity to display and study 
their favorite toys in terms of construction, material used, and origin. 
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CITIES AND SHOPPING: WHERE WE GET OUR FOOD (Primary 
Grades Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades K-4 


Down the well-stocked aisles of a supermarket goes Tommy, pushing a 
food-cart. The boy’s shopping expedition for his mother provides a take- 
off point to show food processing and manufacturing, wholesaling, use 
of computers in filling orders, refrigeration, jobs in the supermarket, and 
the meaning of profit in business. Children will identify readily with 
Tommy as he tries to recall a forgotten item on his mother’s grocery list. 


A CITY AND ITS PEOPLE. Prod: Bernard Wilets, 1966. Dist: Film 
Associates, 11 1/2 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 1-5 
From dawn to dusk people are doing things and going places, working 
and playing. Beginning with the labors of pre-dawn workers — street 
cleaners, window washers, milkmen, and paper boys — this film notes the 
variegated occupations of urban dwellers. Conveying rudimentary facts 
about city people, the film is a pleasant vehicle of instruction. 


CITY AT WORK (Awareness series). Prod/Dist: Hester, [n.d.] 4 1/2 
min., color, standard and Super-8mm. film-loop. Grades K-5 
Teenagers wash cars, a teacher teaches, a heavy equipment operator moves 
earth, and a technician feeds data into a computer in this cross-section 
view of workers in the city. Children, especially boys, will enjoy identify- 
ing the jobs being performed. Many of the occupations are related to 
machines and machinery. Other titles in this series include: 


THE ZOO 
CLOSE-UPS 
MOVING CITY 
CITY AT PLAY 
TIMES IN THE CITY 
SIGNS OF THE CITY 
FACES IN THE CITY 


FILMSTRIPS 


BIG CITY WORKERS (A Child’s Life in the Big City series). Prod: 
Edward Dubrowsky, 1968; Dist: Hudson. 38 frames, color, 35mm., and 
disc, 7 min., 1 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades K-3 
Designed to help children “develop attitudes, concepts and insight into 
the economic and social aspect of urban living,” this sound filmstrip 
sharpens the child’s perception of people as working people. The little 
boy shining shoes and the youngsters selling punch at the curbside are 
working. The bus driver and the construction men in hard hats are work- 
ing. The vocations represented are consistently appealing and lead to 
questions which involve young learners: “Do you get letters?” “Have 
you ever had a job?” 
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A CITY IS PEOPLE AT WORK (A City Is Many Things series). Prod/ 
Dist: Churchill, 1968. 39 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 


With apt monosyllabic captions this filmstrip unfolds the wide, wide 
world of work. Inside, outside, alone, together, all day, all night, in low 
and high places there are workers tearing down, building up, selling, 
making, serving, painting, delivering things. Definitely instructive, the 
filmstrip is diverting as well, especially in its rendering of people who 
work in “messy” places. Children will delight in choosing their favorite 
kind of work. 


FOOD IN THE CITY (A Child’s Life in the Big City series). Prod: 
Edward Dubrowsky, 1968. Dist: Hudson. 42 frames, color, 35mm., with 
disc, 8 min., 1 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades K-3 


To boys and girls of the city it might seem that food grows on trees, but 
the sound filmstrip proves otherwise. Supermarkets, bakeries, Chinese 
restaurants, meat markets, pizza pie stores, a West Indies’ market, and 
a snack bar illustrate the wide diversity of the food industry. 


THE MIDDLE WEST: CITIES AND COMMERCE (Living in the 
Americas series). Prod: Society for Visual Education, 1962; Dist: Rand 
McNally. 51 frames, color, 35mm. Grades 4-8 
Although the Middle West retains the image of vast farmlands, millions 
of people live in cities which historically developed near mines and river 
valleys, near water power and highway-railroad junctions. This filmstrip 
highlights the city characteristics of such places as Duluth, shipping port 
for iron ore; Minneapolis, milling center; Gary, lighting the night sky 
with the glow of its steel mills; and Chicago with its “city-within-a-city,” 
the Merchandise Mart. In addition to being centers of commerce and 
industry, these cities share the problems and promise of cities elsewhere. 


SUPPLYING FOOD FOR OUR CITIES. Prod/Dist: Popular Science, 
1959. 41 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 


Winter overlays the city with a blanket of snow, transportation stops, 
food shipments are delayed. Thus launched into a realistic city happen- 
ing, young viewers see the global sources of food, the network of trans- 
portation systems for shipping food, and laws and processing techniques 
for protecting food. When the snowstorm is over, children are alerted to 
the magnitude of food industries and their necessity to cities. 


RECORDINGS 


THE DOWNTOWN STORY. Folkways FC7070. 2 s. 10” 33 1/3 rpm. 

Preschool-K 
Mother takes a Little Girl downtown to visit a department store. The 
child’s memorable day is told in song, story, and sound effects. She goes 
through revolving doors and up escalators, and she rides a bus through 
traffic-clogged streets. On the reverse side, a Little Boy goes shopping 
in a Super Market, where he rides in a basket on wheels and picks out 
canned food by the pictures. This simple presentation of ordinary city 
experiences will help orient children who may be taken on similar trips. 
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ACTIVITIES 


BUY OR SELL. KMS, 1967. 2 players. Grades 6-12 


This stock market game for investment-minded young people is a 
“simplified way to learn how charts assist in forecasting stock prices.” 
Children will play for fun; teenagers may use the game as a serious 
attempt to understand one aspect of trading on a stock exchange. The 
game provides a game board, chart chips, and detailed instructions. 


MONOPOLY. Parker, 1935. 2-6 players. Grades 7-12 


This popular real estate game challenges players to increase their wealth 
by buying and selling property, building houses and hotels, and collecting 
rents. The game includes a game board, deed cards for the property, play 
money, houses, hotels, and tokens. As they play, young people realisti- 
cally become millionaires or go bankrupt. FINANCE is a similar business 
trading game made by Parker. 


STOCKS AND BONDS. (3M Bookshelf Games) 3M, 1964. 2-8 players. 
Grades 10-12 


There are ten securities in this game. Competing players buy and sell 
these securities in an attempt to make money. The game contains a 
stock board, calculator, stock certificates, and record sheets. 


TUSSON, John R. Transaction. John R. Tusson, 1962. 1-4 players. 
Available from Study-Craft. Grades 10-12 


In this game the player may act as broker, specialist, chairman of an 
investment club, or treasurer of a mutual fund. The game provides news 
items, stock price movements over several years, and the Chart-Tool 
which gives the history of real stocks. As they play, young people will 
see how the stock market fluctuates in response to current news. Large 
groups, such as school classes, may play by dividing the young people 
into groups of three or four and assigning one Chart-Tool to each small 
group. Additional Chart-Tools and news items are available from the 
manufacturer. 
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A CITY IS... EDUCATION 


BRAITHWAITE, Edward R. To Sir, with Love. Prentice, 1959. 216p. 
NF Grades 9-12 


Out of the RAF and looking for a job in London, a young Negro scientist 
found all doors closed to him because of his color. In desperation he 
took a job teaching. Assigned to Greenslade’s School on London’s tough 
East Side, he faced a class of forty-six hostile boys and girls. Treating 
them with dignity and evincing his honest interest in each pupil, Braith- 
waite won their respect and, eventually, their love. 


BUCKLEY, Peter and Hortense Jones. Five Friends at School. (Holt 
Urban Social Studies). Holt, 1966. 96p. NF Grades 2-3 
A group of young children participate in school projects, both in and out 
of the classroom, and discuss their activities in easy conversational 
sentences. As in the other titles in this series, the illustrative medium is 
detailed black-and-white photography showing a tenement area. 


COHEN, Miriam. Will I Have a Friend? Illus. by Lillian Hoban. Mac- 
millan, 1967. [32p.] F Preschool 
As Jim approaches nursery school, his chief concern is whether he will 
have a friend there. For most of his first day he moves around on the 
edge of things, until someone speaks to him, and they play together. 
Colored wash drawings show pleasantly recognizable toys, equipment, 
and activities of a typical nursery school. 


COLES, Robert. Dead End School. Illus. by Norman Rockwell. Atlantic, 
1968, 100p. F Grades 4-6 


The ghetto school Jimmy enters in the sixth grade is over-crowded, under- 
equipped, staffed by defeated teachers. After his mother leads a parents’ 
protest, he is one of the few children bussed across town to school in a 
middle-class white neighborhood. Disheartening aspects of slum educa- 
tion are revealed in conversations between Jimmy and his friend Larry 
who hates, but has accepted, the limitations of his environment. 


GREENE, Mary F. and Orletta Ryan. The Schoolchildren Growing up 
in the Slums. Pantheon, 1965. 227p. NF Grades 11-12 


Two teachers from Harlem and Puerto Rican East Harlem record the 
events of a typical day in the words of their pupils in two “special 
service” schools. There is no quiet in schools where children race through 
hallways and congregate in washrooms. Teachers are bogged down in 
paperwork and tired out by discipline. The losers are the children who 
need help desperately — children such as Danny, who was committed to 
Bellevue before he entered kindergarten, and Roger, who stares unblink- 
ingly before him. This provocative presentation will give mature young 
people much to think about. 
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HUNTER, Evan. The Blackboard Jungle. Simon, 1954. 309p. 
F Grades 10-12 


“Well, a great many human lives depended on what he did at. North 
Manual Trades High School. He taught a lot of kids every day, and every 
day he went into the blackboard jungle without even knowing how many 
teeth there were in a lion’s mouth.” On the way home after the first 
week’s struggle, Richard Dadier had been jumped on, cut, and badly 
beaten by a gang of his pupils. Later, the day came when a boy in his 
classroom attacked him with a knife, and ““Daddy-oh” fought back to win 
with the help of his former troublemakers. At that moment he felt he 
had proved himself a teacher. 


KAUFMAN, Bel. Up the Down Staircase. Prentice, 1964. 340p. 
F Grades 9-12 


The situation at Calvin Coolidge High School in New York City embraces 
most, if not all, of the possible frustrations that confront a new teacher. 
One special hurdle for young Miss Barrett is that many of her pupils 
cannot read above the fourth or fifth grade level, nor can they write a 
sentence. But these, too, learn to communicate with “Teach” in their 
fashion. Young people find this satire both heartbreaking and hilarious. 


KOZOL, Jonathan. Death at an Early Age: the Destruction of the Hearts 
and Minds of Negro Children in the Boston Public Schools. Houghton, 
1967. 240p. NF Grades 11-12 


“With no training in education, and no experience as a teacher,” Jonathan 
Kozol was assigned to a fourth-grade class in a predominantly Negro 
Boston ghetto. According to Mr. Kozol, the school was overcrowded, 
dirty, and constantly in need of repair. In such a setting he attempted to 
innovate the curriculum and to understand and interpret the needs of 
his students. He had some successes with the children — but not with 
his superiors. 


ROSTEN, Leo C. The Education of H*y*m* a*n K*a*p*l*a*n. Harcourt, 
1937. 176p. F Grades 7-9 


One of thirty members of the beginners class in the American Night 
Preparatory School for Adults, Hyman Kaplan displays private logic and 
peculiar genius in the way he mangles the English language. Rubber 
heels become “robber hills,” a pencil-sharpener is a “pantsil-chopner.” 
Mr. Kaplan is thus a problem to patient, understanding Mr. Parkhill, 
the teacher. Interwoven with the humorous description of the nightly 
sessions are the serious problems facing newcomers — embarrassment, 
poverty, and worker exploitation. 


ROWE, Jeanne. A Trip through a School. (City Visits series) Watts, 
1969. 48p. NF Grades 1-3 


A modern city school is more than an assemblage of classrooms and 
teachers, and this simple study can serve to introduce young children 
to a variety of school workers and departments. The reader is given a 
glimpse of the important activities carried on in such areas as the office, 
nurse’s room, gymnasium, auditorium, and cafeteria. 
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SCHRAG, Peter. Village School Downtown: Politics and Education; a 
Boston Report. Beacon, 1967. 191p. NF Grades 11-12 


“The city schools are at the crossroads of three revolutions — in civil 
rights, in technology, and in the style of urban life itself.” Nothing less 
than a revolution in the structure and practices of urban schools will make 
them relevant to the needs of today’s children. A prominent authority 
on American education uses the Boston school system to point out that 
many urban schools, which adequately served previous generations, are 
failing this one. Among the changes he suggests are metropolitan schools 
and “. . . educational'planning as an integral part of urban redevelop- 
ment.” Mature young people, many of them students in the antiquated 
schools the author describes, will find here much good discussion material. 


FILMS 


CHILDREN WITHOUT. Prod: Guggenheim, 1964, Dist: National Edu- 
cation Association. 29 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


“School cannot make the sun shine, but it can let in the light.” This is 
the hopeful message of a deeply moving documentary photographed at 
the Franklin Elementary School in Detroit. The students are victims of 
NOT ENOUGH: not enough food, not enough love, not enough educa- 
tion. Many have never seen a table set with knife and fork, never seen 
a telephone. Into their lives comes a school with HEART: creative teach- 
ers, small ungraded classes, communication between school and parents. 
After shedding a responsive tear, after seeing at close hand the degraded 


children of the inner city, many a teenager may be motivated to a career 
in education. 


DON’T MESS WITH US. Prod: Alejandro Lopez, Young Filmmakers, 
[n.d.]. Dist: Children’s Cultural Foundation. 6 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. 

Grades 7-12 
Students move from insolence to insurrection, driving a substitute teacher 
from the classroom in this film created by a nineteen-year-old man of 


New York’s lower East Side. The build-up from mischief to total bedlam 
is realistically handled. 


HIGH SCHOOL. Prod: Frederick Wiseman, 1968. Dist: O.S.T.I. 75 
min., b/w, sound, 35mm. Grades 9-12 


An elderly teacher reads ‘Casey at the Bat” to a listless, benumbed class. 
A counselor insists that a student take detention even though he com- 
mitted no wrong, in order to “prove” his maturity. This intentionally 
disturbing documentary was filmed, not in a blighted ghetto, but in one 
of Philadelphia’s better, middle-class high schools. It portrays a system 
which “educates” for only one purpose: to perpetuate the status quo. 
This 35mm. motion picture is included for its own merit and also as a 
reminder that motion pictures can provide valuable teaching on urban 
themes, stimulate discussion, and afford a group theater experience. 
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NO LITTLE HOPE. Prod: Center for Urban Education, 1968; Dist: 
Association. 20 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


“What is the main purpose of education for children?” An interviewer 
moves along the streets of New York and poses this query to people 
obviously disparate in racial, economic, and cultural backgrounds. Basic- 
ally a probe of educational objectives, this film also explores the ad- 
vantages and problems of education in a city classroom and in a total city. 


PORTRAIT OF THE INNER CITY SCHOOL: A PLACE TO LEARN. 
Prod: Vision Associates, 1965. Dist: McGraw. 19 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 9-12 
Focusing on Tommy Knight (the subject of PORTRAIT OF A DISAD- 
VANTAGED CHILD), the film shows good and poor teaching techniques 
in a ghetto school, inadequate textbooks, and the force of the school in 
shaping a child’s future. 


THE WAY IT IS. Prod: National Educational Television, 1967. Dist: 
Indiana University. 60 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 11-12 


Throw away the rule book and find an army of teachers with an arsenal 
of new ideas! This was the approach of New York University’s Clinic 
for Learning at Junior High School 57 in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn. In their teaching experiment in the ghetto, teachers found 
near-chaos in classrooms, teachers “turned off” and kids “turned off.” 
This startling two-part documentary shows all the effort and frustration 
of teachers trying — with little success — to reach and teach disturbed, 
restless, alienated young people. Teenage viewers will share the urgency 
of changing the “way it is” into the way it should be. 
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A CITY IS... GOVERNMENT AND SERVICES 


COLBY, Carroll B. Night People. Coward, 1961. 48p. NF Grades 2-3 
Photographs and text present a gallery of workers who perform vital 
services while most people are sleeping: policemen, firemen, public utilities 
maintenance men, building cleaners, television crews, bakers, and disc 
jockeys — a good variety of the obvious and the little-known. 


COLLIER, James L. A Visit to the Firehouse. Photos by Yale Joel. 
Norton, 1966. [42p.] NF Grades 3-5 
Andy and his class explore the firehouse where obliging firemen demon- 
strate their apparatus, equipment, communications center, and living 
quarters. Large black-and-white photographs show children thoroughly 
absorbed by the experience. 


EDWARDS, George. The Police on the Urban Frontier; a Guide to Com- 


munity Understanding. American Jewish Committee, 1968. 90p. 
NF Grades 10-12 


The work of a modern police force has grown more complicated, yet 
standards and practices in most American cities are still those of another 
century. In this clear presentation young people will find explanations 
of the Negro hostility to police and the reasons for many recent Supreme 
Court decisions which have been criticized for hampering quick police 
action. More than half the pamphlet is devoted to recommendations for 
police force modernization, including a suggestion for A National Police 
College similar to the armed forces academies. 


GAY, Kathlyn. Meet the Mayor of Your City. Hawthorn, 1967. 91p. 
NF Grades 4-5 


Here is a well-rounded view of the governmental organization of 
American cities, where the administrative power lies usually with a mayor 
and city council. Consideration is also given to the city manager and 
council plan, and to government by a commission, with specific examples 
of the functioning of all three forms. The author cites, by name, examples 
of good and poor mayors, colorful personalities, and dedicated, hard- 
working mayors, both men and women. Numerous photographs augment 
a simply written text which may make children aware of the importance 
of the mayor in their own home town. 


LENSKI, Lois. Policeman Small. Mlus. by the author. Walck, 1962. 

[48p.] F Grades K-2 

During a busy day in the city a traffic policeman copes with various 

crises, rides his motorcycle at the head of a circus parade, and at six 

o’clock picks up his Stop-Go sign and heads home. A humorous com- 

bination of reality and fantasy interprets police work for a small child. 
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MESHOVER, Leonard. You Visit a Fire Station, Police Station. Photos 
by Eve Hoffman. (Urban Living series). Benefic, 1965. 48p. 
NF Grades K-2 


Appealing photographs focus on a racially-mixed group of first-graders 
hefting a fire hose, having their fingerprints taken, and watching other 
activities of policemen and firemen that appeal to children. A very simple 
text describes what they observe. 


OLDS, Elizabeth. The Big Fire. Illus. by the author. Houghton, 1945. 
[32p.] NF Grades 3-5 


Fire-fighting techniques used in America, from the neighborly helping 
hands of colonial days to the highly trained fire departments of the 
twentieth century, are described here with special attention to spectacular 
rescue operations. Spirited lithographs, predominantly fire-engine-red, 
embellish every page. Produced with the assistance of the New York 
Fire Department twenty-five years ago, this book still looks up-to-date. 


ROBINSON, Barry and Martin J. Dain. On the Beat: Policemen at Work. 
(Curriculum-related books) Harcourt, 1968. [48p.] NF Grades 2-4 
Black and white photographs record the daily activities of a team of New 
York City patrolmen, one white and one Negro. A brief, easy text de- 
scribes some of the policeman’s duties, responsibilities, and dilemmas, 
and gives an idea of his qualifications and training. Although somewhat 
contrived and simplistic, this book presents a fairly comprehensive picture 
of police work. 


SAUER, Julia L. Mike’s House. Illus. by Don Freeman. Viking, 1954. 
32p. . F Preschool-Grade 2 
To four-year-old Robert, the library is “Mike’s House,” where he finds 
his favorite story, Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. On the way to 
Picture Story Hour one snowy morning, Robert gets lost while chasing 
his hat. An amiable policeman and a helpful waitress correctly interpret 
his repeated request for ““Mike’s house.” The bleakness of city streets is 
offset by the child’s encounter with friendliness and the welcoming atmos- 
phere of the library. 


SCHWARTZ, Alvin. The City and Its People: the Story of One City’s 
Government, Illus. with photos by Sy Katzoff. Dutton, 1967. 64p. 

NF Grades 4-7 
This is a comprehensive, contemporary study of the organization of an 
American city. The city happens to be Trenton, New Jersey, but the 
topics discussed have a universal application: the relationship of the core 
city to the suburbs; the functions of city government; the struggle against 
poverty; the role of urban renewal; the services provided by various 
municipal agencies, and the complexities of the budget. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. Read about Books. Illus. by the author. Watts. 

NF Grades 3-4 

Each of the titles in this series traces the history of a particular public 

service from early times to the present, usually moving from individual 
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or private responsibility to a public one. Text and pictures show how 
personnel, equipment, modes of operation, and scope of work in each 
department have changed to meet the demands of an increasingly complex 
society. They are bright, attractive books, for general reading as well 
as for classroom study units on community services. 


Read about the Busman. 1967. 70p. 
Read about the Fireman. 1967. 71p. 
Read about the Policeman. 1966. 68p. 
Read about the Postman. 1966. 67p. 


ZION, Gene. Dear Garbage Man. Illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
Harper, 1957. [32p.] F Grades K-3 


One family’s trash is another family’s treasure, or so thought the new 
garbage man who couldn’t bear to throw anything into the grinder. 
Stan’s gigantic junk swap is hilarious. Pictures and text poke fun at 
human nature, while they show the workings of the sanitation department 
of a bustling metropolis. 


FILMS 


CITIES AND GOVERNMENT: GOVERNING OUR LOCAL COM- 
MUNITY (Primary Grades Social Studies series). Prod/Dist: McGraw, 
1967. 9 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 2-5 


Evicted from their ball game in a vacant lot, Andy and his friends decide 
to take their problem to the city government. By originating and circulat- 
ing a petition for a recreation area, delivering the petition to City Hall, 
and then awaiting the discussion and vote by the City Council, the boys 
discover several things: citizen participation, lawmaking procedures of 
municipalities, and the power of a few people to achieve change. 


CITIES AND PROTECTION: PROTECTING LIVES AND PROPERTY 
(Primary Grades Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 


What things are valuable to you? What things do you want to protect? 
Chances are there’s a city or private agency geared to protecting you 
and the things important to you. And for an unhappy boy, looking for 
his lost dog, there is just such help — the police. As he rides city streets 
in a police cruiser looking for his pet, the boy of this film is reminded 
of other helping, protecting agencies which fight fire, epidemic, air and 
water pollution, and other hazards. In a happy reunion, he finds his dog 
in the protective confinement of the city’s dog pound. 


CITIES AND UTILITIES: OUR PUBLIC UTILITY SYSTEM (Primary 
Grades Social Studies series). Prod/Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., color, 
sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 
Joey first discovers the importance of utilities when a power failure halts 
his electric train. While troubleshooters work to fix the break before 
dark, Joey learns about other essential utilities — telephone, gas, water, 
and sewage disposal systems — and the men behind them. 
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ENERGY FOR THE CITY (The Changing City series). Prod/Dist: Ealing, 
1969. 3 min. 40 sec., color, Super-8mm. film-loop. Grades K-12 


All the sources of energy for a city are illustrated in this bright, busy 
film. Oil, steam, gas, electricity, and the energy of people themselves are 
now transported, now stored, now distributed. One feels, in the electric 
pace of the film, a generation of force consistent with the subject. 


OUR CITY GOVERNMENT. Prod: Bob Waterman, 1965. Dist: Film 
Associates. 9 1/2 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 


In the words of a city councilman we hear an enumeration of services 
provided by the government. “An animated sequence shows the organ- 
ization plan and the functions of the council and the mayor or city 
manager. The function of the courts in a representative democracy is 
also considered. Motion picture footage illustrates the ways in which 
people serve the city, from cleaning streets to attending city council 
meetings.” — Landers Film Reviews, Sept. 1966, p.46. 


THE POLICEMAN AND HIS JOB. Prod: Charles Braverman, 1968. 
Dist: Film Associates. 12 1/2 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. 


“Shows a typical day for an officer working in the communications 
division of a metropolitan police station. Dramatizes the interactions as 
calls are received, handled, and referred. Emphasizes the necessity for 
diplomacy, stability, and psychology in dealing with people. Shows 
officers’ rigorous training prior to assignment.” — EFLA evaluation. 


FILMSTRIPS 


CITY GOVERNMENT IN ACTION. Prod/Dist: Guidance Associates, 
1969. 2 Parts: Pt. I, 93 frames; Pt. II, 69 frames, color, 35mm. with disc, 
15 min. each side, 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 9-12 


“The city means different things to different people. To the young it 
means glamour and excitement, to the businessman unparalleled oppor- 
tunity, to the poor degradation and despair. To those who govern it, 
today’s city means problems.” Discussing the problems with much candor 
and information are Mayor John V. Lindsay and Councilman Robert A. 
Low of New York City. Mayor Lindsay maintains that the politician’s 
first obligation is to communicate. He — and this excellent filmstrip — 
communicate very well. 


A CITY IS SERVICES (A City Is Many Things series). Prod/Dist: 
Churchill, 1968. 34 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 


As he sees police at the scene of an expressway accident or men trimming 
tree limbs from a cab at rooftop height, a child seees dramatic examples 
of services in the city. Everywhere there are workers protecting him, 
keeping his city clean, providing him with libraries, schools, zoos. Chil- 
dren will respond to a participatory follow-up to this filmstrip, telling 
pridefully whether anyone in their families performs services, or suggest- 
ing service occupations not depicted in the pictures. 
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HOW OUR CITIES ENFORCE THE LAW. Prod: David J. Goodman, © 
1959. Dist: Popular Science. 41 frames, color, 35mm. Grades 4-6 


“The slang word cop comes from the abbreviation C.O.P. which the 
‘constable on patrol’ added to his signature.” With such unusual bits of 
pertinent fact, the filmstrip places present police departments in his- 
torical perspective. First came the earliest, individually armed settlers, 
then watchmen who carried hourglasses, then peace officers of the 
frontier. Today’s police forces, aided by skilled technicians as well as 
modern electronic and vehicular equipment, are shown in their training 
and responsibilities, With consistently intriguing data, each frame invites 
respect for the men behind the badge. 


HOW WE GOVERN OUR CITIES. Prod/Dist: Popular Science, 1968. 
40 frames, color, 35mm. Grades 4-6 


Beginning with a mayoralty election in fictional Center City, this filmstrip 
proceeds to examples of municipal officers and services, taxation, and 
licensing. Included is a clear explanation of the link between state and 
city, commencing with the city charter. Buttressed by this extensive 
background, students will look for parallels in the government and serv- 
ices of their own communities. 


PICTURES 


CITY WORKERS (City Visits series). Prod/Dist: Watts, 1969. 16 
photos., b/w, 14 1/2” x 21”. Grades K-3 


Large action photographs of policemen, laundry workers, a librarian, 
gas and electrical repairmen, and others are designed for numerous 
dynamic uses. Each picture “Involves the child, lets him explore, gives 
him an opportunity to express his interpretation.” The picture-package 
includes a valuable teachers’ manual prepared by Lee Hopkins of the 
Bank Street College of Education and is coordinated with the book City 
Workers by Jeanne Rowe. 
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A CITY IS... FUN PLACES 


BROWN, Marcia. The Little Carousel. Illus. by the author. Scribner, 
1946. [28p.] F Grades K-3 
Anthony’s lonely morning is interrupted by the sound of music. All the 
neighborhood children come running to the street. It’s a merry-go- 
round! a nickel for a short ride, a dime for a long one. But Anthony has 
no money. The kindness of the proprietor and a special city treat combine 
to give a little boy “the best day of his life.” 


FELT, Sue. Rosa-Too-Little. Illus. by the author. Doubleday, 1950. 
[28p.] F Grades K-3 
Although Rosa tags along wistfully when her older sister goes to the 
library, she is too little to attend story hour or have her own card. This 
appealing story of a little girl’s eagerness to participate in the wonderful 
world of the library still has relevance, despite the number of pre-school 
story hours now available for four-year-olds. Warm brown illustrations 
reflect lively scenes in a Spanish-speaking neighborhood of New York. 


HADER, Berta and Elmer. Snow in the City, a Winter’s Tale. Illus. by 
the author. Macmillan, 1963. 42p. NF Grades K-3 
There’s no doubt that winter is fun in a city like New York! This lively 
picture book portrays the Santa Claus parade on Thanksgiving Day; 
Christmas shopping; carolling in the streets; and an old-fashioned blizzard 
with attendant snow-removal problems and gleeful children in Central 
Park. Colored pictures, alternating with black-and-white drawings, 
capture both the dingy snow on the city streets and the splendor of snow- 
flakes swirling amid the skyscrapers. 


PANETTA, George. Sea Beach Express. Illus. by Emily McCully. 
Harper, 1966, 64p. F Grades 3-5 
On a hot, humid Saturday, Mama Boccaccio gets her dearest wish, a 
swim at Coney Island. Papa is cajoled into taking Mama, son Tony, and 
a smail neighbor on the Sea Beach Express. It is an eventful escape from 
the city heat, with the ebullient Boccaccios loudly expressing their 
appreciation of all the wonders of the day — Manhattan Bridge, boats 
on the East River, a thrilling ride on The Whip, hot dogs and cotton 
candy, and the ultimate joy of splashing in the cool ocean. 


WRITERS’ COMMITTEE of the Great Cities School Improvement Pro- 

gram. In the Big City. Illus. by Ruth Ives. (City Schools Reading Pro- 

gram). Follett, 1964. 126p. NF Grade 1 

Short chapters describe the activities of a group of comfortable, middle- 

class children, both black and white, in school, the library, city stores, a 

luncheonette, and a laundromat; at the park, the zoo, and the seashore. 
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ZOLOTOW, Charlotte S. The White Marble. Illus. by Lilian Obligado. 
Abelard, 1963. [42p.] F Grades 2-4 
“... like a small white moon gleaming in the half darkness,” the white 
marble brings enchantment to a hot night in a dusky park. Running 
barefoot through the soft grass, ducking heads in the cold, foamy foun- 
tain, eating icy pineapple sticks, John Henry and Pamela savor what is 
special in the city night. Poetic prose and pictures colored blue-gray and 
silver convey a distinctive nighttime mood. 


FILMS 


CITIES AND RECREATION: PLACES WE PLAY (Primary Grade Social 
Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades K-4 


Some games are for children; some, for adults. There are games which 
require special equipment and skills; active games; quiet games; games 
for small and big places; games for teams and solitary play. The varieties 
of recreation, publicly and privately supported, are described as young 
Sally plays hide and seek in a park. Younger children will enjoy watch- 
ing Sally and others have fun, while older children will comprehend the 
implications of play-time for people cramped in the city. 


HELLO WORLD! Prod/Dist: New York University, 1965. 11 min., b/w, 
sound, 16mm. Grades K-4 
A city boy helps himself to a banana for breakfast, dons his baseball cap, 
and goes outdoors to a city waking up. Curious about ordinary move- 
ments and things, he makes the street his playground: rearranging the 
milkman’s bottles, helping a man change a tire, banging trashcan lids 
together, reaching for the phone in an outdoor pay station and the fire 
alarm box on a pole. Young children will identify readily with the boy, 
seeing themselves devising play and games. 


IN PARIS PARKS. Prod: Shirley Clarke, 1955. Dist: Halcyon. 13 1/2 
min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 


There is a gaiety, a carefree pace to this interlude in a Paris amusement 
park which suggests that children at play are the same everywhere. 
Youngsters roll hoops, bounce balls, ride miniature trains, watch melo- 
dramatic marionettes, make mud pies, feed French bread to the bears, and 
— as twilight cloaks the Eiffel Tower — call an end to their day of fun. 
This film makes a delightful companion piece to JAZZOO. 


A VERY SPECIAL DAY: AN ADVENTURE AT CONEY ISLAND. 
Prod/Dist: Universal Education & Visual Arts, 1966. 18 min., color, 
sound, 16mm. Grades K-6 


The complicated silhouette of an amusement park stands out against 
the Brooklyn skyline, making a mock city whose inhabitants whirl end- 
lessly around one another, never touching. In this very special place 
within the city a lost six-year-old girl and an older boy are thrown to- 
gether on a shining summer day. Because Tom accepts responsibility 
for protecting young Claudia, an hour is transformed into an unforget- 
table interlude in their lives. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


A CITY IS PEOPLE AT LEISURE (A City Is Many Things series). Prod/ 
Dist: Churchill, 1968. 35 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 


Relaxed old folks sit on a bench, little ones listen to a folk singer, men 
examine a model sailboat, a family puts together a jigsaw puzzle. Each 
frame depicts someone’s way of using his leisure time — in some cases 
by sleeping or even working. This filmstrip provides a delightful starting 
point for informal give-and-take among viewers on concepts of work 
and play, the personal enrichment of hobbies, and the businesses and 
manufacturers which exist because of man’s leisure. 


FUN AND RECREATION IN BIG CITY (Big City — U.S.A. series). 
Prod/Dist: Eye Gate, [n.d.] 35 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 
Big City might be Philadelphia or Chicago or St. Louis. Typical of cities 
everywhere, Big City is a bountiful resource of fun: athletic fun, culture- 
rich fun, spectator fun. With simple statements as captions, this film- 
strip unfolds the variety of leisure-time activities for young and old, 
including seasonal recreation. Appended are questions for sparking 
discussion. Other titles in this series are 

BIG CITY — U.S.A. 

HOUSING IN BIG CITY 

FOOD FOR BIG CITY 

BIG CITY WORKERS 

EDUCATION IN BIG CITY 

POLICE PROTECTION IN BIG CITY 

FIRE PROTECTION IN BIG CITY 

PUBLIC UTILITIES IN BIG CITY 


FUN IN THE CITY (The Community series). Prod/Dist: Contemporary, 
1968. Average length, 37 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-3 
The filmstrips listed below cover the gamut of recreational activities in 
cities. Children, already attuned to the meaning of play, will gain under- 
standing of the places, buildings, services, and materials which support 
man’s leisure. 


FUN IN THE CITY: GOING PLACES AND DOING THINGS 
ZOOS 
MUSEUMS 
LIBRARIES 
THE ARTS 
SPORTS 
PARKS 
PLAYGROUNDS 


FUN IN THE CITY (Let’s Talk About series). Prod: Edward Dubrowsky, 
1967. Dist: Hudson. 47 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-3 
Sources of fun in the city include an Alice-in-Wonderland statue, min- 
iature fire engines, a hydrant for curbside showers, and beach sand for 
building castles. 
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A TRIP TO THE MUSEUM (We Take a Trip series). Prod: Shirley Flug, 
1956. Dist: McGraw. 41 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-3 


In their first trip to a museum Alice and Johnny see habitat groupings 
of such animals as Komodo dragon lizards, gorillas, gemsbok, African 
wart hogs, and the fierce Canadian lynx. In addition to learning about 
exotic creatures, young viewers may be apprised of the costly city func- 
tion of maintaining museums for all people, the contrasting world of wild- 
life represented inside the museum and the people-centered world outside, 
and the differing functions of zoos and museums. 
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A CITY IS... STRUCTURES ABOVE GROUND 
AND UNDER GROUND 


BROWIN, Frances W. Big Bridge to Brooklyn: the Roebling Story. Illus. 
by Lili Réthi. (American Heritage series). Aladdin, 1956. 192p. 

NF Grades 5-7 
By 1883, when the giant suspension bridge linking Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan was completed, its construction had consumed many lives, four- 
teen years, and fifteen million dollars. Its slow, hazardous, exciting 
progress is conveyed here through the experiences of two young workers. 
The engineers, John Roebling and his son Washington, who both sacri- 
ficed themselves physically to the task, are treated sympathetically. The 
focus, however, is on the bridge itself and the workmen who built it. 


DALEY, Robert. The World beneath the City. Lippincott, 1959, 223p. 

NF Grades 7-12 
“There are 7,000 miles of gas mains, 5,000 miles of sewers, 2,200 miles 
of TV cables and 15,000,000 miles of telephone wires. . . .”” Add to this 
underground artery thousands of miles of subway tracks, steam lines, 
water mains, and electrical cables, and you have the hidden life-blood of 
a great metropolis. With a jaunty narrative style and a profusion of 
anecdotes, this trip into the sub-city deals with the people and events 
which have made news — including a large alligator which an inspector 
once saw swimming in a sewer! 


HILLER, Carl E.: From Tepees to Towers: A Photographic History of 
American Architecture. Little, 1967. 106p. NF Grades 5-8 


Changing ways of living and worship, of government and industry, in- 
fluence the evolution of building styles in America, from Indian village 
to twentieth century metropolis. Succinct references are made to many 
of the fine architects who shaped the skylines of our cities, including 
Charles Bulfinch, Henry H. Richardson, and Eero Saarinen. 


IGER, Martin and Eve M. Building a Skyscraper. Photos by Martin 
Iger. Scott, 1967. 72p. NF Grades 4-7 


A skyscraper is built, from the architect’s blueprint through all phases 
of construction. The authors discuss the skyscraper as a phenomenon 
of modern society, give a glossary of terms, and explain the language 
of steelworkers’ hand signals. Photographs show a specific building in 
New York, but the information would apply to any similar structure. 


KAHN, Ely J. A Building Goes Up. Illus. by Cal Sacks. Simon, 1969. 
63p. NF Grades 5-7 
A small, compact book by a distinguished American architect describes 
all the steps in putting up a modern building and the roles of the people 
involved: the client, architect, engineers, contractors, construction work- 
ers, real estate agent, and landscape architect. The author discusses 
building codes and technical terms, and mechanical drawings accompany 
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most of the explanations. For readers who have advanced beyond Igers’ 
Building a Skyscraper. 


LAVINE, David. Under the City. Photos by Ira Mandelbaum. Double- 
day, 1967. 128p. NF Grades 5-8 
“In some areas of New York City it’s so crowded under the street you 
couldn’t fit in as much as a lead pencil.” Here is a dramatic account of 
the complex world beneath the streets: subways, tunnels, bank vaults, 
concourses, shops, and the maze of wires, pipes, and tubes for the utilities 
essential to the operation of a modern city. 


SCHNEIDER, Herman and Nina. Let’s Look Under the City. Ilus. by 
Bill Ballantine. Scott, 1954. 7Op. NF Grades 1-4 
The equipment which keeps a city supplied with water, light, heat, and 
transportation has been, to a large extent, placed underground in a com- 
plex system of piping and wiring. This is a very simplified explanation 
of how these devices are arranged, operated, and maintained for the 
comfort and health of city dwellers. 


TALESE, Gay. The Bridge. Illus. by Lili Réthi, Photos by Bruce David- 
son. Harper, 1964. NF Grades 10-12 
The Verrazano-Narrows Bridge was “a lovely rainbow of red steel across 
the sea from Staten Island to Brooklyn.” But to the people who had lost 
their homes and their livelihood to make way for it, the bridge was a 
monument to official callousness. To its designer, Othmar Armann, it 
was another success to stand beside the George Washington and Tri- 
borough Bridges. To the boomers who worked on the bridge, it was a 
challenge and, possibly, a symbol of death. 


FILMS 
FORMS OF THE CITY (Awareness series). Prod/Dist: Hester, [n.d.] 
4 min., color, standard or Super-8mm. film-loop. Grades K-6 


Arches, street lamps, domes, baroque and modern buildings, storage tanks, 
oil drills, crisscrossing highways — all represent forms which determine 
the visible character of a city. Children will enjoy identifying the forms 
in this film-loop. 

WHERE I LIVE (Awareness series). Prod/Dist: Hester, [n.d.] 4 min., 
color, standard and Super-8mm. film-loop. Grades K-4 
A look-and-learn experience, this film-loop says much without sound: 
that man’s dwellings in cities and beyond are as diverse as his preference 
and economic means permit. Viewers see this diversity of taste and wealth 
in a white stucco home, a high-rise apartment complex, a housing project 
with filled clotheslines and visible trash cans, a shack in an arid field. 


FILMSTRIPS 


BIG CITY HOUSES AND STREETS (A Child’s Life in the Big City 

series). Prod: Edward Dubrowsky, 1968; Dist: Hudson. 47 frames, 

color, 35mm., and disc, 7 min., 1 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades K-3 

Change and contrast in the streets and structures of the city are the 

focus of this filmstrip. Like brisk, bare poetry, city opposites are 
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juxtaposed: tall, new houses — small, old houses; narrow, dark streets — 
wide streets. The stages of renewal progress from evacuation to demoli- 
tion, site clearance, and new construction. And the ending is happy: 
“Our city will be more beautiful than ever before.” 


BRIDGES AND BOATS (Let’s Talk About series). Prod: Edward Du- 
browsky, 1967. Dist: Hudson. 43 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-5 
A suspension bridge, a little Japanese bridge in a city park, an overpass 
for pedestrians, a drawbridge which allows boats to pass, a railroad bridge 
— all these man-made structures show the graphically diverse ways in 
which cities cross rivers or highways. Equal variety appears in the size 
and shape and use of ferries, fireboats, tugs, and other sailing craft. 


A CITY IS BUILDINGS (A City Is Many Things series). Prod/Dist: 
Churchill, 1968. 37 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 
More people-centered than Big City Houses and Streets, this filmstrip 
stresses the variegated uses of buildings — to live in, cook in, study in, 
and for worship, culture, and recreation. The camera has a little fun with 
unusual buildings such as structures in Chinatown with pagoda-style 
roofs, a DO-NUT drive-in shaped like the pastry, and a food stand 
formed like a hotdog. Visually intriguing throughout, the filmstrip 
defines a city as “thousands of buildings.” 


THE SKYSCRAPER. Prod/Dist: Popular Science, 1961. 29 frames, color, 
35mm. Grades K-5 
A magnificent task force of men and machines creates a magnificent 
edifice: a skyscraper. A clam shovel scoops out dirt, bulldozers clear the 
ground, concrete mixers move into action followed by girders, giant 
cranes, and air guns. Behind the controls of each machine is a man, send- 
ing the splendid steel structure skyward, floor-by-floor. Completely 
engrossing in its details on construction, this filmstrip can be linked with 
Rachel Field’s poem “Skyscrapers,” picture collecting by children, research 
on the importance of all kinds of workers in the city, or discussion of why 
city buildings are tall. 


WHAT’S UNDER A CITY STREET. Dist: Educational Reading Service, 
[n.d.] 42 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 
Introduced by this filmstrip to the underground mysteries of pipes, pas- 
sages, tunnels, power lines, and waterways, children will be motivated to 
conduct surveys in their own communities. How does their town or city 
handle utilities? What lies unseen under their streets? 


ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENT. Three Worlds. 11 3/4” x 9 3/4” 12 pieces. Preschool-K 
This wood board puzzle shows a three-story apartment house with red, 
blue, and green doors. A sidewalk and street light in front of the house 
and buildings on either side give a distinct city impression. The pieces 
are very large with simple contours. The puzzle is easy to make even 
for the youngest beginner, 
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A CITY IS... NATURE 


BROWN, Marcia. Felice. Illus. by the author. Scribner, 1958. [32p.] 

F Grades K-2 
Through the square of Venice wanders Felice, a striped cat, searching for 
food and fighting with other stray cats for every morsel. Young Gino, 
whose father operates a gondola, adopts Felice with interesting results. 
Vivid drawings of canals, graceful gondolas, high houses, and old ladies 
feeding the cats capture the unique quality which is Venice. 


BURCHARDT, Nellie. Project Cat. Illus. by Fermin Rocker. Watts, 1966. 
66p. F Grades 2-4 
Betsy knows that the rule in the integrated City Housing project is NO 
PETS, but she cannot resist the pathetic stray cat. Betsy and her friends 
secretly care for the cat, and then find a legitimate way to keep her 
permanently. This is an easy-to-read book, with realistic environmental 
details. Although the solution is more desired than likely, the story will 
be very satisfying to young readers. 


BURCHARDT, Nellie. Reggie’s No-Good Bird. Mlus. by Harold Berson. 
Watts, 1967. 140p. F Grades 4-6 
A fourth-grade troublemaker stones a baby blue jay from its nest and 
becomes involved in an effort to save its life, an effort that culminates 
in a project for the science fair, better relationships with the neighbors, 
and more mature behavior at school. Reggie’s story illustrates how the 
urban environment affects nature as well as humans. 


CLYMER, Eleanor. Horatio. Illus. by Robert Quackenbush. Atheneum, 
1966. 64p. F Grades K-3 


Horatio, a haughty city cat, makes his home with Mrs. Casey who supplies 
him generously with the attention he expects. Indignant because her 
kindness also extends to a variety of stray creatures, he stalks out in a 
huff. But before long he returns, herding ahead of him through the city 
traffic two kittens who have adopted him. This funny story is made 
even funnier by the three-color drawings. 


COUFFER, Jack. The Concrete Wilderness, Ilus. by Paul Darrow. 
Meredith, 1967. 212p. F Grades 9-12 
“, . . they were dismayed to find bulldozers, power rollers, and dump 
trucks on the scene. The machines were leveling this last island of 
wildlife, their private sanctuary, in favor of a parking lot for automobiles.” 
The two witnesses, a man and a boy, were recent arrivals to New York. 
A love of nature had drawn them together. Their story vibrates with 
discoveries of unusual wild things near the concrete wilderness of the 
city — a peregrine falcon, fiddler crabs, and a mourning cloak butterfly. 
Their story rings with a plea for conservation. As the man once reminded 
the boy, “. . . only people like you — people who care — can save what 
we've got.” 
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DUBKIN, Leonard. Enchanted Streets; the Unlikely Adventures of an 
Urban Nature Lover. Illus. by Edouard Sandoz. Little, 1947. 210p. 

NF Grades 7-12 
When he should have been interviewing a murder suspect, the author 
chose instead to watch playful squirrels in an attic; when he was supposed 
to be conscientiously at his office desk, he was outdoors observing a 
caterpillar spin its cocoon. Soon he realized that he preferred nature- 
watching to working! Dubkin’s discoveries amid the traffic and build- 
ings of Chicago included a cricket courtship near Michigan Boulevard 
and an old woman feeding pet rats near Wacker Drive. Equally amusing 
and informative on the ways of wild things in the city is Dubkin’s The 
Natural History of a Yard. Illus. by Carl Kock. Regnery, 1955, 208p. 


GRIFFITHS, Helen. The Greyhound. Illus. by Victor G. Ambrus. 
Doubleday, 1964. 180p. F Grades 6-8 


Jamie’s mother insisted that there was no room for a dog in their two- 
room flat in Paddington. Jamie had borrowed a fiver to buy Silver; now 
he had to hide the dog in a bombed-out cellar. He sold waste paper to 
earn money to feed the dog. To pay his debt, he was forced to aid 
schoolmates who were thieves. Problems of low-income families in con- 
temporary London are realistically presented. 


HADER, Berta and Elmer. Lost in the Zoo. Illus. by the authors. Mac- 
millan, 1951. 34p. F Grades 2-4 


On a trip to the zoo with his sister, John Henry wanders away. Karen’s 
search leads her all through the zoo and into most of the animal en- 
closures, until she finally asks the police for help. When John Henry 
hears about the lost boy over the public address system, he adds to the 
confusion by joining in the search. 


HALLE, Louis J. Spring in Washington. Illus. by Francis L. Jaques. 
Sloane, 1947. 227p. NF Grades 10-12 
With a poesy and perception reminiscent of America’s greatest naturalists, 
Louis Halle “undertook to be monitor of the Washington seasons.” 
Traveling by bicycle and on foot he made springtime excursions, witnessed 
an assemblage of gulls on the Ellipse before the White House, eagles and 
turkey vultures sweeping the skies above the tidal marshes around Dyke, 
and a cormorant “flapping low over the housetops along Connecticut 
Avenue,” His ceaseless discoveries of bird life in the midst of man’s city 
structures encourage young people to conduct similar searches. 


HAUTZIG, Esther R. In the Park: an Excursion in Four Languages. Illus. 
by Ezra Jack Keats. Macmillan, 1968. 32p. F Grades K-3 
A four-language picture book shows that an excursion to the park offers 
much the same diversion in New York, Paris, Moscow, or Madrid. 
Familiar park objects and activities are named in the various languages, 
and English phonetic equivalents are given. Ingenious gouache and collage 
compositions depict a universal city experience. 
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HILDICK, Edmund W. Manhattan Is Missing. Illus. by Jan Palmer. 
Doubleday, 1969. 239p. F Grades 5-7 


An English family sublets a New York apartment and assumes responsi- 
bility for Manhattan, the owner’s precious Siamese cat. But Manhattan 
is kidnapped and held for ransom. In tracking down the culprit, the 
children, with the help of new American friends, learn something of 
Central Park, the subway, and other aspects of New York City. 


HOPKINS, Lee B., comp. I Think I Saw a Snail. Illus. by Harold James. 
Crown, 1969. 42p. NF Grades 2-4 


Every city child will find some of his own special experiences reflected 
in these expressive poems which follow the round of the year: April rain 
and winter snow, summer days when an ice cream man or a hydrant 
shower are equally welcome, streets gay with Hallowe’en masqueraders 
or Christmas lights. Gwendolyn Brooks, Aileen Fisher, Langston Hughes, 
Carson McCullers, and Eve Merriam are among the poets represented. 
The pencil drawings are lively portrayals of children in streets, backyards, 
parks, and doorways. 


KAY, Helen, pseud. City Springtime. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Hast- 
ings, 1957. 48p. F Grades 2-3 
Lewis, visiting his aunt in New York City, sees the tall buildings, crowded 
streets, and spacious Central Park. He also sees how spring comes to the 
city, with kites flying, flower-laden trucks, and a tree in bud as observed 
from a tenth floor apartment. Familiar city sights take on new significance 
when they are viewed by a suburban child. 


KEATS, Ezra Jack and Pat Cherr. My Dog Is Lost! Illus. by the authors. 
Crowell, 1960. 40p. F Grades 2-4 


Juanito was sad and lonely. He had just arrived in New York from 
Puerto Rico, could speak only Spanish, and had lost his dog. When the 
children he met could not understand him, sign language worked 
effectively. Juanito not only found his shaggy, bowlegged red dog, he 
also made many friends and visited many sections of New York. A 
bilingual picture book introduces a beginning Spanish vocabulary. See 
film entry under same title. 


KEATS, Ezra Jack. The Snowy Day. Illus. by the author. Viking, 1962. 
[32p.] F Preschool-Grade 2 
A small brown boy’s ecstatic enjoyment of snow in the city is shown in 
vibrant pictures. Peter listens to the snow crunch under his feet, makes 
the first tracks in a clean patch of snow, makes angels and a snowman. 
At night in his warm bed he thinks over his adventures, and in the morn- 
ing wakens to the promise of another lovely snowy day. 


KIERAN, John. A Natural History of New York City. Houghton, 1959. 

428p. Grades 11-12 

Anyone who thinks that city life means an absence of wildlife will be 

astonished by this charming proof that there are numerous species of 
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birds and fish, animals and flowers, within the limits of New York City. 
For example, there are ten species of snakes, an area of virgin forest, 
raccoons in the Bronx, and wild violets in Riverdale. Mr. Kieran covers 
the geology, geography, biology, and botany of the greater New York 
area in an unusual approach to urban life. 


KIRN, Ann. Let’s Look at Tracks, Putnam, 1969. 48p. NF Grades K-3 


A slight, bright, attractive nature book invites small children to look at 
animal tracks, observe their patterns, guess who made them, and learn a 
little about each animal. Since the track-makers included here are such 
everyday creatures as a cat, dog, mouse, squirrel, sparrow, turtle, and 
a human, the material is applicable to a city situation as few nature study 
books are. The text is clear, the pictures are amusing, and the book can 
be used by the youngest independent readers. 


LEWIS, Richard. The Park. Photos by Helen Buttfield. Simon, 1968. 
[60p.] NF Grades 3-4 


“On any day there is a path from city streets and city walls, a path to the 
park.” Strung along this simple thread of theme are excellent black and 
white photographs of Central Park throughout the season. The world of 
nature takes on a special charm when it is surrounded by tall buildings. 


LIFTON, Betty J. The Secret Seller. Illus. by Etienne Delessert. Photos 
by Norma Holt. Norton, 1968. 48p. F Grades K-2 
A child from an elegant apartment house is taken by his nursemaid to 
play in Central Park where he meets an odd little man who sells secrets. 
They strike a bargain and the secret seller shows Ken many natural 
wonders: a mother bird feeding nestlings, squirrels hiding winter stores, 
mice, moles, and other small creatures secretly working underground. 
Two aspects of life in the park are typified by contrasting black-and-white 
photographs and brilliant pictures. 


McCLOSKEY, Robert. Make Way for Ducklings. Illus. by the author. 
Viking, 1941. [62p.] F Grades K-3 
Two mallard ducks, after circling Boston, decide to settle on the banks 
of the Charles River. When their eight ducklings are hatched and trained, 
Mrs. Mallard Duck parades her brood across city streets to the greater 
security of the Public Garden pond, while alert police stop traffic to 
permit them safe passage. Large sepia drawings show Boston landmarks 
from the air and from a waddling duck’s-eye view. This appealing story 
deals with an unusual city experience. See notes under MAKE WAY 
FOR DUCKLINGS in Films and Filmstrips sections. 


McCOY, Joseph J. House Sparrows, Ragamuffins of the City. Ilus. by 
Jean Zallinger. Seabury, 1968. 126p. NF Grades 4-6 
Bird study may seem a limited activity for city children, but this useful, 
well-illustrated book shows how even the familiar, aggressive little spar- 
row can prove a rewarding subject. Besides information on the sparrow’s 
life cycle, the author records his appearance in song and story from the 
Bible to the present. Of special value is a section on sparrow-inspired 
projects including photography, sketching, and recording bird calls. 
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MANN, Peggy. The Street of the Flower Boxes. Illus. by Peter Burchard. 
Coward, 1966. 72p. F Grades 4-5 


Everybody watched the remodeling of the old house and the planting of 
the window boxes which changed the whole aspect of the drab street. 
Then a gang of boys uprooted the flowers. The new tenants, recognizing 
Carlos as a leader, enlisted his aid in caring for their next plantings and 
gradually a new spirit of pride spread all along the street. A convincing 
story tells how a good example can improve a neighborhood. 


MILES, Miska. Nobody's Cat. Illus. by John Schoenherr. Atlantic, 1969. 
A3p. | F Grades 1-3 
Here are city sights and sounds from the point of view of a tough, re- 
sourceful alley cat. Independent rather than homeless, he survives because 
he knows the ways of the city. Striking, full-page illustrations show 
him responding to many challenges and encounters, including a brief 
stay at a school where he accepts attention but does not sacrifice his 
independence. This convincing, sensitive presentation is written and 
illustrated with fidelity to the nature of the cat. 


PARKER, Richard. No House for a Mouse. Illus. by W. T. Mars. Follett, 
1968. 96p. F Grades 3-5 
Brian discovers that a London apartment is no place for a white mouse 
and has difficulty finding a place which is right. Happily, the mouse 
solves the problem for herself. The demolition of old buildings across 
the street, a familiar occurrence in cities today, is an important factor in 
the development and resolution of the story. 


RUSSELL, Helen R. City Critters. Illus. by Marcia Erickson. Meredith, 
1969, 169p. NF Grades 5-9 
By day and night, by wing or stealthy paws, along urban alleys, sewer 
pipes, and rooftops travel the live things which help or destroy their 
environment: pigeons, sparrows, starlings, rats, mice, and assorted insects. 
This study of the uncommon origins and life-styles of seemingly com- 
monplace “city critters” includes their place in history, literature, and — 
in cases such as pigeon Cher Ami and herring gull Old Kaiser — their 
individual renown. 


SHERMAN, Nancy. Miss Agatha’s Lark. Illus. by Mircea Vasiliu. Bobbs, 
1968. [28p.] F Grades 2-3 
Miss Agatha Goodfellow, bird-walking in Riverside Park, finds a prairie 
horned lark and her nest in danger of being destroyed by hardhearted 
Horatio Loveless and his steam shovel. Miss Agatha launches a crusade 
to save the lark and, while some children do help the cause, it is “all the 
birds from Canarsie to Yonkers” who really carry the day. 


SHORTALL, Leonard. Andy, the Dog Walker. Illus. by the author. 

Morrow, 1968. 48p. F Grades 3-4 

When Andy becomes acquainted with a professional dog walker, he longs 

for the job himself so he can walk Charlie, a neighbor’s dog. How can 
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he prove that he is responsible enough? His chance comes when Charlie 
runs away, and Andy’s search for the dog turns into an exploration of 


New York City. In this lively story young readers encounter a job which 
is peculiar to large cities. 


SHULMAN, Milton. Preep, the Little Pigeon of Trafalgar Square. Illus. 
by Dale Maxey. Random, 1964. [42p.] F Grades 2-3 


Preep (for preposterous), an odd, inelegant but very popular bird, is one 
of the innumerable pigeons which swarm about Nelson’s Column. Preep 
is kidnapped and all the pigeons register protest by remaining hidden. No 
pigeons means no photographers, no children, no business. Everyone is 
unhappy until Preep is liberated and once again pigeons flock to Trafalgar 
Square. An unlikely story serves as a vehicle for interesting colored 
sketches of London’s famous buildings and tourist spots. 


STOLZ, Mary S. Frédou. Illus. by Tomi Ungerer. Harper, 1962. 118p. 

F Grades 4-6 
A small Parisian hotel provides the setting for an amusing story of three 
cats and an American boy. Frédou, a cat who has inherited the hotel, is 
blackmailed by an aggressive alley cat he considers his rival for a beautiful 
Siamese. Paul, spending his summer in Europe and bitterly lonely for 
his dog, understands and provides what the alley cat really wants. Line 
drawings contribute to the Parisian atmosphere. 


SWETZOFF, Sara W. Tales of a Common Pigeon. Illus. by Eric von 
Schmidt. Houghton, 1960. 121p. F Grades 4-6 


Daily life on Boston Common is seen from a pigeon’s point of view. Old 
Blue tells about Stump, the squirrel whose tail was bitten off by an organ 
grinder’s monkey; Whisk, a brazen English sparrow; Rambler, a scrawny 
tomcat; and Nimble, a timid field mouse whose children were washed 
down a storm drain during the great hurricane. 


TARRY, Ellen and Marie H. Ets. My Dog Rinty. Illus. by Alexander and 
Alexandra Alland. Viking, 1946. 48p. F Grades 3-5 


David’s dog Rinty, lovable but mischievous, was a prime troublemaker 
until his ability as a mouser and ratter turned him into a community 
asset. The originals of the photographic illustrations are part of the 
James Weldon Johnson Memorial Collection of Negro Arts and Letters 
at Yale University. 


TREFFLICH, Henry and Edward Anthony. Jungle for Sale. Hawthorn, 
1967. 283p. NF Grades 7-12 
The most unlikely inhabitants of any city in the world exist in growling, 
chirping, chattering proximity in Henry Trefflich’s renowned pet store 
in lower Manhattan. Sometimes they remain safely encaged within the 
confines of Trefflich’s establishment, but at other times they escape! The 
city emerges as a place of startled people and startling hiding places as 
capricious monkeys or a small phalanx of pythons go on a tour. 
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TRESSELT, Alvin. It’s Time Now. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 
1969. [32p.] NF Grades K-3 
Seasonal activities in a large city are vividly evoked for small children in 
the full-color illustrations and brief, descriptive sentences of this charm- 
ing picture book. The time is always “now” as delights, sights, and 
sounds characteristic of each period of the year from early spring to late 
winter are unfolded. 


VAN LEEUWEN, Jean. Timothy’s Flower. Illus. by Moneta Barnett. 
Random, 1967. [48p.] F Grades K-2 
A yellow flower discarded by the park gardener is Timothy’s treasure. 
His determination to keep it growing in the unfavorable environment of 
a brownstone block seems doomed to failure. Then the flower attracts 
the interest of grouchy Mrs. Valdez who had known ones like it in her 
Puerto Rican girlhood. Pastel drawings show a congested, integrated 
street brightened by Timothy’s staunch little yellow flower. 


ZION, Gene. Harry, the Dirty Dog. Illus. by Margaret Graham. Harper, 
1956. [32p.] F Grades K-3 
A runaway dog becomes so dirty his family almost doesn’t recognize him. 
Harry’s flight from scrubbing brush and bath water takes him on a tour 
of the city. Road repairs, railroad yards, construction sites, and coal 
deliveries contribute to his grimy appearance and show aspects of city 
life that contrast with the tidy suburb that is “home.” 


ZOLOTOW, Charlotte S. The Park Book. Illus. by H. A. Rey. Harper, 
1944. [28p.] F Grades K-3 


As a mother tells her small country child about a large city park, her 
words are depicted in gay watercolors. Morning brings commuters and 
tots with their mothers. Afternoon brings older children, bicycle riders, 
and vendors. As evening brings dog walkers, romantic couples, and 
vagrants, the pictures take on a deep blue tone. Finally, “The park is dark 
and waiting, for soon a new day will arrive.” 


FILMS 
CITY PETS: FUN AND RESPONSIBILITY. Prod/Dist: Coronet, 1953. 
11 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-2 


Gpenine scenes show a city apartment hae with a dog peering ex- 
pectantly from one window — Jimmy’s pet, Spot. When Jimmy arrives 
home from school to take Spot for a run in the park, he passes Bertha’s 
house where the little girl raises parakeets, then goes by the pet shop, 
joint residence of assorted pups, turtles, monkeys, hamsters, and tropical 
fish. Throughout this simple, somewhat didactic view of city pets, the 
narrator suggests games and asks questions. 


THE GOLDEN FISH. Prod: Columbia, 1962. Dist: Brandon. 20 min., 

color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-6 

A canary and a goldfish are uneasy companions in a French city apart- 

ment. A near catastrophe develops when a villain in the shape of a scarred 
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alley cat invades the household while the pets’ master is at school. Chil- 
dren virtually squeal out loud as the confrontation of cat-fish-canary 
mounts in tension. Eloquent in its musical background, this charming 
film was photographed by Jacques Y. Cousteau. 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF NEW YORK. Prod: Luther Greene, 
1969; Dist: International. 18 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 5-12 


“Not since the fabled Hanging Gardens of Babylon in 605 B.C. have 
there been hanging gardens like those of New York City today.” On 
terraces high above the city, on the sides of buildings, in public view at 
Rockefeller Center and the United Nations, there appears a resplendent 
profusion of greenery and flowers. This filmed testament to nature in the 
city includes tips on plants which survive in an urban setting, an en- 
couragement to young people to bring beauty to a window sill, upstairs 
porch, or fire escape. 


JAZZOO. Prod: Tee Pee, 1967. Dist: ACI. 18 min., color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades K-6 
Amid a sunrise which bathes a waking world in gold, the wild things of 
the St. Louis zoo stretch and preen and prepare for the day ahead. Against 
the comic improvisations of jazz, monkeys and seals cavort, ostriches and 
flamingos strut, and a hippopotamus yawns. Then come the people, 
moving in postures as open to comic interpretation as the animals. 
Definitely a delightful viewing experience, this film will be useful for 
children before or after a trip to the zoo. 


MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS. Prod/Dist: Weston Woods, 1956. 
11 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 
This film version of the beloved picture story book by Robert McCloskey 
is photographed in the iconographic technique developed by film pro- 
ducer Morton Schindel. As the camera moves in various directions across 
the pages of the book, it examines and emphasizes the details of the 
drawings in such a way that it evokes the mood and action of the artist’s 
work. The narration is faithful to the original text, but with some back- 
ground music and subtle sound effects added to dramatize the action. 
See note under McCloskey, Robert, Make Way for Ducklings in Book 
section, and under Make Way for Ducklings in Slide section. 


MY DOG IS LOST (Reading Incentive Film series). Prod: Bank Street 
College of Education, 1967. Dist: McGraw. 10 min., color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades K-3 
With Ezra Jack Keats’ book in hand, Harry Belafonte reads the story of 
a little boy’s search for his missing pet Pepito from Chinatown to little 
Italy, from Park Avenue to Harlem. 


A NIGHT IN A PET SHOP. Prod: Arthur K. Sharpe, 1959; Dist: Con- 

temporary. 14 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-6 

When the customers depart and the clerk locks the pet shop for the 

night, when the bears and chimpanzees and toucans are left to their own 
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devices, THEN things really begin to happen. A restless monkey slips 
from his cage, contemplates the tropical fish, rocks the bird cages, and 
gazes affectionately through the shop window at an astonished young 
man in evening clothes. All this happens in Trefflich’s, the same firm 
described in Jungle for Sale by Harry Trefflich. 


RICH CAT, POOR CAT (Reading Incentive Film series). Prod: Bank 
Street College of Education, 1968. Dist: McGraw. 8 min., color, sound, 
16mm. Grades K-3 
Most cats are somebody’s cat, but Scat is nobody’s cat. Surrounded by 
trash cans and a Bus Stop sign, Bill Cosby beguilingly, playfully makes 
Bernard Waber’s memorable alley cat come to life. 


SCHOOLS AND RULES: RULES TO VIEW A ZOO BY (Primary Grades 
Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 10 min., color, sound, 16mm. 

Grades K-3 
In their happy excursion to the zoo Mrs. Braun’s students follow the 
rules — staying together and throwing their sandwich papers in the 
refuse tins. Only Jimmy, absorbed totally with the lions, breaks a rule; 
and as a result, his classmates miss their camel rides. A visual pleasure, 
with personable portraits of zoo animals, this lesson-on-film does not 
preach. With narration supposedly coming from the mouth of a squirrel, 
the film provides both humor and suspense. 


SPRING COMES TO THE CITY. Prod/Dist: Coronet, 1968. 11 min., 
color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 


“The film tells of Danny’s eager awareness of the first day of spring and 
his disappointment that the swings have not been reinstalled in the park 
playground. As he awaits the swings Danny observes changes in the 
weather, plants, animals, and human activities that occur as winter 
releases its hold on the city.” — Landers Film Reviews, Oct. 1968, p.66. 


THE STRING BEAN. Prod: A. P. Claudon Capac, 1964; Dist: Con- 
temporary. 17 min., b/w (with color sequences), sound, 16mm. 

Grades 5-12 
Alone in a tiny apartment in Paris, a little old lady lavishes her affection 
on a string bean plant. All day long she moves her precious pot, follow- 
ing the rare sunbeams in her dark tenement. Finally, in a daring act she 
plants her treasure near the exotic flowers and statuary of a formal park. 
Her delightful deceit is discovered and disaster follows. This very special 
film pays charming tribute to two obscure bits of life in the city — and 
to their unquenchable persistence! 


FILMSTRIPS 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE CITY (Communities of Living Things 

series), Prod/Dist: McGraw, 1961. 38 frames, color, 35mm. Grades K-4 

In the survey of living organisms which exist together in cities, the viewer 

meets first the scavengers including rats, flies, gulls, and hawks. Then 
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come the hardy trees — the ailanthus, London plane tree, and the Norway 
maple — which manage to survive in urban settings. Ragweed and poison 
ivy find room to flourish amid paved roads and sidewalks, and breezes 
scatter the seeds of the dandelion. The city is, indeed, a community of 
living things. 


ANIMALS IN THE CITY (A Child’s Life in the Big City series). Hudson, 
1968. 44 frames, color, 35mm., and disc, 7 min., 1 s., 12” 33 1/3 rpm. 

Grades K-3 
Bright pictures show a little girl riding in a fancy horse-drawn carriage, 
a boy holding a boa constrictor, penguins poised sedately by a pool; and 
a warm voice urges little ones to get to know animals and birds found 
in homes, on city streets, in pet shops, zoos, and circuses. A teacher’s 
guide suggests such related activities as a classroom pet, a pet fair, or 
trips to animal hospitals and zoos. 


BIRDS OF THE CITY (Birds You Should Know series). Prod: National 
Film Board of Canada, 1964. Dist: McGraw. 40 frames, color, 35mm. 
Grades K-3 
The winged population of city skies and rooftops, streets and waterfronts 
is depicted in soft-colored drawings, a pleasant impetus for children to 
interject their observations and answer questions. Has anyone ever heard 


an owl on a summer night? Why are chimney swifts so named? Do 


pigeons have enemies? 


MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS (The Picture Book Parade series). 
Prod/Dist: Weston Woods, 1961. 47 frames, color and b/w, 35mm. 
Grades K-3 
A filmstrip version of the picture book by Robert McCloskey reproduces 
each of the artist’s pictures with the text deleted. A separate booklet 
contains the complete printed text, picture-cued to the filmstrip. The 
text of the story is available also on a 12” long-playing record and on a 
tape cassette. See note under McCloskey, Robert Make Way for Duck- 
lings in Book section; and under Make Way for Ducklings in Films | 
section. 


A TRIP TO THE ZOO (We Take a Trip series). Prod: Shirley Flug, 1956. 
Dist: McGraw. 43 frames, color, 35 mm. Grades K-3 


Alice and Johnny find that their trip to the zoo includes transactions as 
well as animal-watching. They buy food for the animals from special 
vending machines and purchase tickets for camel rides. Questions and 
statements about the wildlife encourage viewer participation and a little 
laughter. For example, “Llamas spit when angry. Look out!” 
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A CITY IS... MUSIC AND ART 


BENNETT, Jay. Deathman, Do Not Follow Me. Meredith, 1968. 137p. 
F Grades 9-10 


Danny Morgan is a football hero; he has friends and a special girl. He 
is also a loner, too quiet and introspective since the death of his father. 
One day an assignment takes him out of the world of the large high 
school and into the Brooklyn Museum. There his isolation ends as he 
falls under the spell of a magnificent Van Gogh painting and under the 
shadow of the sinister Deathman. 


COLE, Mary. Summer in the City. Kenedy, 1968. 221p. 
NF Grades 11-12 


There’s an art class in the street so you can try painting on your way 
home from the grocery. Crazy? A little. Creative? Very. “People 
brought together through participating in a creative act begin letting 
down barriers” — and start creating community. This is the philosophy 
of the Summer in the City program as reported by one of its staff. Details 
of experiments in action by residents, clergy, and artists on New York 
City streets give striking examples valuable to all city areas. 


CORNELIUS, Chase. The City in Art. Lerner, 1966. 71p. 

NF Grades 7-9 
In “Broadway Boogie Woogie” Piet Mondrian translates the feverish 
activity of New York into colorful geometric blocks. Philip Evergood 
records the raucous movement of one crowded city block in “Sunny 
Side of the Street,’ while Edward Hopper captures stark loneliness in 
“Early Sunday Morning.” These reproductions, along with others, mainly 
in black and white, show clearly the infinite moods of any city. 


HENTOFF, Nat. Jazz Country. Harper, 1965. 146p. F Grades 9-10 


What does it take for a white boy from the fashionable East Seventies 
to be accepted in the jazz world? Trumpeter Bill Hitchcock told Tom, 
“Your life has been too easy for you to be making it as a jazz musician.” 
And Mary Hitchcock added, “And too white.” But the great Moses 
Godfrey introduced Tom to Harlem and to black jazzmen. Tom learned 
how it felt to be a white among blacks; and he realized how much talent, 
work, and determination were needed to make a good jazz musician. 


KONIGSBURG, E. L. From the Mixed-Up Files of Mrs. Basil E. Frank- 
weiler. Illus. by the author. Atheneum, 1967. 162p. F Grades 5-6 


Claudia, feeling misunderstood at home, takes her younger brother and 
runs away to New York where she sets up housekeeping in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, making ingenious arrangements for sleeping, 
bathing, and laundering. She and James also look for clues to the 
authenticity of an alleged Michelangelo statue, the true story of which 
is locked in the files of Mrs. Frankweiler, its former owner. Claudia’s 
progress toward maturity is also a unique introduction to the Metro- 
politan Museum. 
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MADIAN, Jon. Beautiful Junk: the Story of the Watts Towers. Illus. 
with photos by Barbara and Lou Jacobs, Jr. Little, 1968. 44p. 
| NF Grades 2-4 


A photographic essay describes the fairy-tale towers of Simon Rodia, a 
Los Angeles tile setter, who labored for thirty-three years to build them 
out of pipes, bedframes, seashells, broken bottles, and other bits of 
discarded material. The sensitive pictures overshadow the somewhat 
stilted text which relates an imagined encounter between the old man 
and neighborhood youngsters. The Towers are a vivid proof of the 
paradox stated in the title. 


MOLARSKY, Osmond. Song of the Empty Bottles. Illus. by Tom Feel- 
ings. Walck, 1968. [54p.] NF Grades 1-3 


A music-loving little boy collects bottles and newspapers to earn money 
for a guitar. Encouraged by Mr. Andrews, leader of weekly singing 
sessions at Neighborhood House, Thaddeus composes a jaunty little song 
about his collecting experiences. Words and music are given at the end 
of the book and might stimulate some children to add verses of their own. 
Realistic pictures show Thaddeus, a Negro child, in the city he knows. 


ROSENBERG, Lilli A. K. Children Make Murals and Sculpture: Ex- 
periences in Community Art Projects. Photos by Ken Wittenberg. Rein- 
hold, 1968. 132p. NF Grades 10-12 


Children and teenagers experience the magic of “true involvement” in 
creating murals in a school lunchroom and in a day-care center in a hous- 
ing project. In another of many such projects they produced sculptured 
animals for a play garden. The author, Director of the Art Department 
of the Henry Street Settlement, describes how initiative, responsibility, 
pride, and a sense of self-worth develop from participation in community 
projects. Young people will find here ideas and inspiration for art 
activities in their own neighborhoods. 


SCHWARTZ, Alvin. Museum: The Story of America’s Treasure Houses. 
Dutton, 1967, 256p. NF Grades 7-9 
This comprehensive survey, illustrated with photographs, begins with 
the historical development of museums in the United States, then goes 
on to delineate some of the changes that have taken place in their appear- 
ance, activities, and concepts of service. Suggestions on how to visit 
different museums and how to look at exhibits round out this volume. 


TAYLOR, Margaret, comp. Did You Feed My Cow? Illus. by Paul 
Galdone. Crowell, 1956. 85p. NF Grades 3-5 


These “rhymes and games from city streets and country lanes” are very 
old, but still familiar, popular chants, singing games, street rhymes, and 
ball-bouncing games. Music is lacking, unfortunately, but simple direc- 
tions and sprightly sketches invite one to participate in the activities. 
The material will be useful to group leaders. 
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ZEITLIN, Patty. Castle in My City: Songs for Young Children. Illus. by 
Children in Watts with Lucille Krasne. Golden Gate, 1968. 46p. 

NF Grades K-3 
Songs and games by a Los Angeles nursery school teacher tell about 
housework, rainy days, worms on the ground, lions in the zoo, mice, 
trains, and other subjects familiar to city children. The castle in the title 
song refers to the Watts Towers. Crayon drawings capture the vitality 
of children at play. 


FILMS 


ANACOSTIA; MUSEUM IN THE GHETTO. Prod: National Educa- 
tional Television, [n.d.] Dist: Indiana University. 17 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 9-12 


“Describes how a neighborhood museum, a branch of the Smithsonian 
Institute located in a Washington, D.C. ghetto, is bringing beauty, creativ- 
ity, and joy to the children there. Candid scenes depict the museum’s 
policy of involving children in the activities.... A youth explains why 
exhibits are not vandalized.” — Brochure, Indiana University. 


CITIES AND BEAUTY: CITIES CAN BE BEAUTIFUL (Primary Grades 
Social Studies series). Dist: McGraw, 1967. 8 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades K-4 


Aware that cities are too busy, too full of noise and people, the students 
of Miss Clark’s class go on a search for beauty in the city. Lynne finds 
pretty planted malls, islands, parks; but her carefully considered decision 
is that the most beautiful part of the whole city is her own street. Follow- 
ing Lynne’s example other children may wish to look for beauty. 


HARLEM WEDNESDAY. Prod: Storyboard, 1958. Dist: Contemporary. 
10 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


In the late fifties an Italian-American artist, Gregorio Prestopino, captured 
the essence of life in Harlem in a series of dramatic paintings — drawings, 
watercolors, gouaches, oils. John Hubley and Faith Elliott present the 
paintings on film against the compelling beat of a jazz score created and 
played by alto saxophonist Benny Carter. 


HOW COME WHEN IT’S THUNDERIN’ ... YOU DON’T SEE THE 
MOON? Prod: Steve Gordon, 1968. Dist: Brandon. 13 min., color with 
some b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 11-12 


An art teacher in Harlem shows how art serves as a release mechanism 
for his 8th and 9th graders who paint their concepts of the city and their 
view of themselves. In the artistic creations of the boys and girls, the 
viewer sees the influences of poverty and hopelessness on the inner selves 
of ghetto children. Unfortunately, the narration by the teacher is on the 
dull side, weighted with psychological interpretations. 
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THE MURAL ON OUR STREET. Prod: Kirk Smallman, Henry Street 
Settlement, 1964. Dist: Contemporary. 18 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades K-12 


In a unique transference of experience into art, children of New York’s 
lower East Side brought jaunty wild things into their own neighborhood. 
After a trip to the zoo, the children and a few senior citizens painted a 
mural freely interpreting lions, elephants, and other exotic creatures. 
Then came a trip to a terra cotta factory and the transfer of the mural 
onto tile, followed by firing in giant kilns. The finished tiles. were next 
mounted on the facade of a Henry Street Settlement Center. In a place 
barren of plants and animals they succeeded in creating a “friendly 
jungle.” The full drama of their efforts is included in Children Make 
Murals and Sculpture by Lilli A. K. Rosenberg. 


N.Y., N.Y. Prod: Francis Thompson, 1960. Dist: Museum of Modern 
Art. 15 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 


An exciting adventure in cinematography, this film takes the viewer 
from dawn to night in the city. Impressionistic, mood-rich, creative 
camera work produces a dance of motion and color. Mundane items such 
as alarm clocks, subways, typewriters, street lights, and elevators merge 
and emerge as multiple images, kaleidoscopic patterns, optical distortions, 
and prismatic surprises. A visual experience for all ages, this film en- 
courages viewers to look for beauty and art in unlikely places. 


RAG TAPESTRY. Prod: Julien Bryan, 1969. Dist: International. 11 min., 
color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 


Using pounds of woolen cloth strips, simple shuttle hooks, and their eager 
originality, twenty-four children joined forces on Saturday mornings at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Their special project, directed by 
artist Ann Wiseman, was to use the ancient craft of rug hooking to create 
a mural tapestry of New York City. This filmed record of young artists. 
at work is a bright invitation to all youngsters. 
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A CITY IS... A PLACE WITH PERSONALITY 


BERGERE, Thea. Paris in the Rain with Jean & Jacqueline. Illus. by 
Richard Bergere. McGraw, 1963. 32p. NF Grades 2-3 


Double-page spreads, dark blue and gray, show small Jean and Jacqueline, 
under a huge umbrella, exploring their picturesque city. Short descriptive 
sentences, with an occasional French word interjected, accompany soft, 
misty views of Montmartre, Sacre-Coeur, the Eiffel Tower, the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, and other noted sights. 


CURREN, Polly. Hear Ye of Boston. Illus. by Kurt Werth. Lothrop, 
1964. 39p. NF Grades 1-2 


This brief, lively history puts emphasis on Boston’s role in sparking the 
American Revolution, but there is a sense of continuity with the present, 
where the “old streets still twist and turn, and everyone still gets lost.” 
Illustrations show the city of today and yesterday. 


EMERY, Anne. Danger in a Smiling Mask. Westminster, 1968. 176p. 

F Grades 7-9 
For Robin, the invitation to join her newly-married sister Marni in San 
Francisco comes just in time to save her from a dreary Iowa summer. 
San Francisco is truly a city of dreams, and Robin is caught up in the 
spell of beautiful hills, winding streets, and famous historic sections. In 
the lovely home of one of the city’s most distinguished families, it is hard 
to imagine Marni’s terrors, as fear for her marriage turns into fear for 
her own safety. 


FAXON, Lavinia. A Young Explorer’s New York. Maps by Alan Price. 
New York Graphic, 1962. 59p. NF Grades 4-8 


Here is an original, different guide to New York, with imaginatively con- 
ceived maps and directions. On block-by-block street outlines, tiny red 
and blue pictures indicate where one can see a good show, get a delicious 
soda, drop in to say a prayer, buy a book, see an art exhibit, or find the 
Lewis Carroll figures in Central Park. Seasonal maps show where special 
annual events are held. 


GOLDSTON, Robert. Barcelona: The Civic Stage. Illus. by Donald 
Carrick. Macmillan, 1969. 199p. NF Grades 11-12 


“The average citizen of Barcelona would probably place his city first, 
Catalonia second, the world third and Spain last.” This is the author’s 
contention; and he goes on to show how the unusual history of this gate- 
way city, seized by one civilization after another, led to the growth of an 
intense civic pride. This is a vivid portrait in words and pictures, con- 
vincing the reader that Barcelona is unique in its “urbanity, civicism, and 
a humane way of life.” 
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GOLDSTON, Robert. London: The Civic Spirit. Illus. by Donald Car- 


rick. Macmillan, 1969. 211p. NF Grades 11-12 
“., . when was there ever a city that inspired so much abuse, so much 
affection, as this sprawling gray city on the Thames? ... For there is 


more of almost everything here than anywhere else; more people, more 
buildings, more order, more crime, more history, more dirt, more palaces, 
more parking lots, more museums, more smoke, more confusion and 
certainly more weather.” From this prologue, Robert Goldston goes on 
to present London in historical perspective, describe the current scene, 
and discuss the possibilities of future growth in an “immanent regenera- 
tion of civic spirit.” 


JAMES, Marjorie. A Young Explorer’s Washington. Maps by Carroll 
Curtice and Paul Pavlovich. New York Graphic, 1964. 48p. 
NF Grades 5-8 


Several double-page maps, with descriptive text, offer a guide to Wash- 
ington and its environs. Maps are illustrated with drawings of buildings 
and monuments around Capitol Hill, The White House, The Mall, and 
along the Potomac, or show the Capital’s seasonal attractions. There are 
supplementary “Helpful Hints for Visiting Parents,’ and the whole is 
well indexed. For many children, the easy style and format will be more 
inviting than a conventional guide book. 


KEYS TO THE CITIES Series. Lippincott. NF_ Grades 5-8 
This series presents a good, basic introduction to several major cities of 
the world. The first part of each volume traces the historical develop- 
ment of the city; the rest is devoted to the special character of the modern 
city. Photographs throughout the text show famous landmarks and 
typical scenes. A simple map outlines the general shape of the city and 
indicates points of interest. 

DOUGLAS, Marjory S. The Key to Paris. 1961. 123p. 

FLEMING, Alice. The Key to New York. 1960. 128p. 

JACKSON, Charlotte. The Key to San Francisco. 1961. 128p. 

KING, Martha B. The Key to Chicago. 1961. 127p. 

LODER, Dorothy. The Key to Philadelphia. 1960. 120p. 

ROBINSON, William W. The Key to Los Angeles. 1963. 128p. 

SALISBURY, Harrison E. The Key to Moscow. 1963. 128p. 

SEIFERT, Shirley. The Key to St. Louis. 1963. 128p. 

SHELDON, Walter J. The Key to Tokyo. 1962. 121p. 

STEARNS, Monroe. The Key to Rome. 1961. 128p. 

STREET, Alicia. The Key to London. 1960. 121p. 

TERRELL, John U. The Key to Washington. 1962. 128p. 

TINKLE, Lon. The Key to Dallas. 1965. 128p. 

WESTON, Mildred and George. The Key to Boston. 1961. 128p. 


WOHLRABE, Raymond A. and Werner E. Krusch. The Key to Vienna. 
1961. 128p. 
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LENSKI, Lois. San Francisco Boy. Illus. by the author. Lippincott, 1955. 
176p. NF Grades 4-5 


When the Fongs move to San Francisco from quiet Alameda, Mei Gwen 
adjusts to the crowded new environment; but it takes a crisis to make her 
brother Felix accept the inevitability of change. The strong Chinese 
family structure and distinctive features of San Francisco are essential 
elements in the story. 


LIANG, Yen. Happy New Year. Illus. by the author. Lippincott, 1961. 
[32p.] F Grades K-3 


“..,. the dancing dragon wiggles and wriggles from house to house to 
bring good wishes and to scare away the devils.” Bright red illustrations 
show how Dee-dee and Bao celebrate the Chinese New Year Festival in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Bills are paid; fireworks boom; good food, 
graceful plum blossoms, and presents for everyone make a happy time. 


MANNES, Marya. The New York I Know. Photos by Herb Snitzer. 
Lippincott, 1961. 159p. NF Grades 11-12 


In the West Seventies crude ostentation has taken the place of former 
elegance. Central Park, planned as a green haven for city dwellers, has 
become a place of violence and fear. The genuinely creative artists who 
lived in Greenwich Village have been edged out by professional men able 
to afford high-rent apartments. Here, captured with great perception, is 
the face and the feel of change in a great metropolis. 


MILHOUS, Katherine. Patrick and the Golden Slippers. Illus. by the 
author. Scribner, 1951. [30p.] F Grades K-3 


Everybody but Patrick was getting ready for the Mummers’ Parade, an 
annual New Year’s Day event in Philadelphia. Longing to be part of the 
excitement, Patrick came up with the idea of providing “golden slippers” 
for all the band members. So absorbed was he in the project that, on the 
great day, he was nearly left out of the parade. Delightful pictures show 
a colorful traditional festival in an old American city. 


POLITI, Leo. Moy Moy. Illus. by the author. Scribner, 1960. [32p.] 
; F Grades K-3 


Moy Moy, who lives on Chanking Street in Los Angeles, experiences the 
first Chinese New Year she is old enough to appreciate. Through her 
wondering eyes, in simple words, and pictures reminiscent of Chinese 
lacquer work, are depicted the children’s lion dance, the dragon parade, 
firecrackers, goodies, toys — all the brilliant splendor of the festival. 


SASEK, Miroslav. This Is London. Illus. by the author. Macmillan, 1959. 
60p. NF Grades 3-5 
The essence of a famous city is here, seen and painted by an observant 
artist. Humor mixed with facts, a brief text, and full-color sketches 
produce a unique panorama of the people and special points of interest, 
and convey the city’s individual color and personality. Although a picture 
book format is used, the concepts are sometimes adult and sophisticated. 
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Similar in text and design are the following titles by the same author: 
This Is Edinburgh. 1961. 59p.; This Is Hong Kong. 1965. 60p.; This Is 
Munich. 1961. 60p.; This Is New York. 1960. 60p.; This Is Paris. 1959. 
60p.; This Is San Francisco, 1962. 60p.; This Is Venice. 1961. 5é6p. 


SIMON, Kate. New York. Photos by Andreas Feininger. Viking, 1964. 
159p. Grades 10-12 
New York is small neighborhoods celebrating their holidays, battles in 
department stores, restaurants crowded and open at three a.m., 13,500 
fire-alarm boxes and 5,200 barber shops. All these ingredients of the 
city are conveyed by magnificent photographs and perceptive text. 


SZASZ, Suzanne and Susan Lyman. Young Folks’ New York. Photos by 
Suzanne Szasz. Crown, 1968. 144p. NF Grades 4-6 


Four photogenic children are escorted around New York to see the myriad 
facets of a great city. One hundred and fifty-five striking black-and- 
white photographs show historical sites, museums, ethnic centers, parades, 
Central Park, Coney Island, and other attractions. The supplementary 
text expands the book’s visual essence. 


THWAITE, Ann. The House in Turner Square. Illus. by Robin Jacques. 
Harcourt, 1961. 157p. F Grades 5-7 


A date on a fireplace, a name carved into a cabinet, entries in an old 
family Bible, a shopkeeper’s gossip, and a reference book, The Survey of 
London, from the public library help Joanna and Audrey trace the history 
and find the rightful owner of a shabby Georgian house in seedy Turner 
Square. The city’s past is brought to life in an absorbing mystery. 


WHITEHILL, Walter M. Boston: Portrait of a City. Photos by Katharine 
Knowles. Barre, 1964. 112p. NE Grades 9-12 


“Here are broad views, small details, buildings, overpasses, water, people 
of many sorts, that collectively build a portrait of the city as it appears in 
the seventh decade of the twentieth century.” The book is a happy blend- 
ing of notes and pictures, revealing the delight that both the author and 
“portrait taker” share in creating a memorable impression of a city they 
both know so well. 


FILMS 
A CITY CALLED COPENHAGEN. Prod: Danish Government, 1960. 
Dist: Brandon. 15 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


Again and again this bright, blithe kaleidoscope of Copenhagen asks the 
question, “What is a city?” And the responses, offered with a light touch, 
include everything from the fabled mermaid and fireworks above Tivoli 
Garden to budgetary concerns and social welfare. Copenhagen, like all 
- cities, is mainly people — fishermen, street cleaners, fun-lovers at a fair, 
and young people creating the new traditions of the city. 


THE FRENCH FAMILY BRUNEL. Prod: Myron Solin, 1960. Dist: 

McGraw. 17 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 5-7 

Life with the Brunel family in the French city of Rouen reveals likenesses 

to American city-dwelling — and differences. Adequate but not outstand- 
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ing, this film is particularly suited for directed classroom discussion. 
Students will note the “togetherness” of the French family, the importance 
of religion in their lives, the comparative immaturity of French teen- 
agers, the absence of a car in the family, and the minimal weekly allow- 
ance of ten francs (about two cents) ! 


THE GOLDEN MOUNTAIN ON MOTT STREET. Prod: WCBS-TV, 
1968; Dist: Carousel. 34 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


Hemmed in by truck routes, municipal buildings, and the Bowery is one 
ethnic pocket of a great American city: some forty to seventy thousand 
Chinese of New York. Here brilliant color unfolds the enchantments of 
their community: unique markets, exotic foods, the bewitching lantern 
dance. Thoughtful commentary probes the growing unrest in China- 
town: people living in tight quarters on small incomes, adults and young 
people trying to master English, and families fearful of muggings, drop- 
outs, and delinquency in their midst. Concerned city-watchers will 
wonder where it will all end for this and other ethnic minorities, be- 
leagured in and by a city. 


JAPAN: A NATION OF GROWING CITIES. Prod: ABC and Jules 
Power International, 1966. Dist: McGraw. 17 min., color, sound, 16mm. 
Grades 5-9 


Across the map of Japan growing cities such as Kobe, Yokohama, Osaka, 
and Tokyo are making Japan an urban nation. Through the eyes of 
newly-arrived farmer Ichiro Watanabe, the viewer sees the “cityness” of 
Tokyo, pushing forward in transit design, industry, and new building. 
In contrast to American city dwellers who are frequently represented as 
tense and irritated by city pressures, Ichiro and his compatriots appear 
to accept the pace of Tokyo. And within their cramped little apartments 
they live happily in the midst of old-new contrasts —a TV set in one 
corner and a Shinto shrine in another! For more advanced students the 
following film on “bustling, noisy, brawling, sprawling” Japanese cities 
is recommended: CITY LIFE IN THE NEW JAPAN (Japan: The Chang- 
ing Years series). Prod: University of Michigan, [n.d.] Dist: Indiana 
University. 29 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


PEOPLE OF A CITY. Prod: Aktiebolaget Svensk Filmindustri, 1957. 
Dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 18 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 


Overhead gulls wheel freely; below the children of Stockholm play, 
fishermen fish, the Royal Guard ride their mounts majestically; a young 
man and woman share shelter from a deluge of rain. Pictures become 
poetry as Arne Sucksdorff photographs the harbor through a fishing net, 
lanterns announcing the arrival of night, a gaping hole in a derelict’s 
shoe. There’s humor, too, as a fisherman pretties himself for an artist by 
combing his moustache, and as children drop their marbles in the awesome 
quiet of a church. The unusual film will move young people to make 
original interpretations of the moods and thoughts of city people. 


A VISIT TO MOSCOW (Discovery series), Prod: ABC News, 1964. 

Dist: McGraw. 24 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-8 

Moscow is people everywhere, auto traffic, sidewalk book stalls, shoppers 

waiting in line. Moscow is a university and a grandfather sitting on a 
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snow-covered bench; it is children loving ice cream and learning English. 
This tour-by-film is particularly delightful because of the two guides — 
Yurina, age twelve, and Yuri, age thirteer. — who escort young American 
viewers around their city. 


FILMSTRIPS 


CHINA: LIFE IN THE CITIES (China and Her Neighbors series). Prod: 
Kennings Co., 1961. Dist: McGraw. 40 frames, color, 35mm. 

Grades 4-7 
Dynamic, mature, this filmstrip demonstrates how Chinese cities face 
challenges akin to urban problems in the West: tradition-shattering new 
machines and new ideas, crowding, slums, growing industrialization, and 
the need for new suburbs. The filmstrip does not fail to show anti- 
American slogans written on buildings. 


INDIA: A NEW WIND IS BLOWING (Urban India series). Prod: 
Douglas Whiteside, 1961. Dist: McGraw. 44 frames, color, 35mm. 
Grades 5-8 


Skilled camera work and imaginative alignment of photograph and cap- 
tion on each frame create a dynamic view of modern India. Whether it 
is Bombay’s burgeoning population, or Mrs. Oberoi buying buffalo milk, 
or a dhobi washing laundry in the river, or actors portraying the struggle 
of Rama with the nine-headed demon, each photograph pulls the viewer 
into a world fascinatingly alien in details of custom and tradition, strik- 
ingly familiar in broad concepts of urban living. | 
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THE NEW BOSTON. Pana-Vue BR125. 5 frames, color. Grades 2-10 


This series of slides has large, clear pictures which include the Tremont 
Street Mall and an aerial view of the Central Artery. Other packets in 
the Boston series are Famous Churches and Historic Boston. A catalog. 
is available to show the many cities for which there are slide packets. 


NEW YORK CITY, MANHATTAN SCENES. Picture tour booklet 
edited by Lowell Thomas. View-Master A653. 3 reels, 7 frames per reel, 
color. Grades 1-9 


Three-dimensional scenes of the New York skyline and of famous Man- 
hattan landmarks are well pictured in the set of reels. Chicago, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, and Rome are among the other cities for which 
picture sets are available. The small, enclosed booklet gives statistics 
and briefly describes each scene. One person may use the reels on a 
View-Master Stereo Viewer. For group viewing the reels may be used on 
a large wall projector. A catalog of reels and equipment is available. 


RECORDINGS 
AVEC MOI 4 PARIS. Maurice Larcange and his Accordions. London 
Stereo SP44013. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 


This musical tour of Paris goes from the gaiety of the Champs Elysees and 
Montmartre to the sadness and melancholy of the Left Bank where bud- 
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ding poets and artists still make their home. Many of the songs, such as 
“T Love Paris” and ‘Under Paris Skies,” will be familiar to young people 
but the distinctive accordion arrangements give a truly French flavor to 
the music. “This is Paris through the eyes of a Frenchman who knows 
his city, its customs, and its music.” 


Booker ’n’ Brass. Booker Ervin. Arranged and conducted by Teddy 
Edwards. Pacific Stereo $T20127. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 9-12 


Jazz is urban music, ,developed in New Orleans, Kansas City, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and New York. Ervin includes here samplings of the jazz 
idiom about nine American cities. Especially familiar to young people 
are strains of “Harlem Nocturne,” “St. Louis Blues,” and “I Left My 
Heart in San Francisco.” Less well known but equally expressive are 
“East Dallas Special” and “Kansas City.” 


BRUBECK, Dave. Jazz Impressions of New York. The Dave Brubeck 
Quartet. Columbia Stereo CS9075. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 


In this background music to the CBS television series, “Mr. Broadway,” 
Brubeck has captured “just the right atmosphere of polished glass and 
steel of the accelerated polychromatic city.” Sentimental, tough, and 
suave by turns, the music characterizes the city sophisticate. Young 
people will recognize the restless beat that is New York. 


COATES, Eric. London Suite. Frederick Fennell and the London “Pops” 
Orchestra. Mercury Stereo SR90439. 1s.12” 331/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 


Covent Garden, Westminster Abbey, and Knightsbridge, all on view from 
the composer’s apartment, inspired this music. A gay tarantella conveys 
the constant movement of Covent Garden —the fruit and vegetable 
market, not the opera house. In the meditative second section, the peace 
and quiet dignity of Westminster Abbey is punctuated by the famous 
chimes. The Knightsbridge March concludes the selection with spirited 
music which suggests the pageantry of the changing of the guards. 


GERSHWIN, George. An American in Paris. Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic. Columbia Stereo MS6091. 1 s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. 
Grades 7-12 


In small cafes, on broad boulevards, Gershwin was captivated by the 
volatile, sometimes blue, sometimes gay spirit of Paris. In this “rhapsodic 
ballet,” Gershwin portrays “the impression of an American visitor in 
Paris as he strolls about the city and listens to various street noises and 
absorbs the French atmosphere.” 


HOLZMAN, Jac. London (Authentic Sound Effects, Vol. 13). Elektra 
EKS7263. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 1-12 


“Buskers,” itinerant street musicians, play and sing against the back- 
ground of London traffic; fishwives shout above the racket at the Billings- 
gate fish auction; hawkers on Petticoat Lane try to entice Sunday strollers 
with their wares. These and many other sounds of a great, bustling city, 
faithfully reproduced, add another dimension to knowledge gained from 
books and pictures. Also available: Paris and Venice (Authentic Sound 
Effects, Vol. 2). Elektra EKL261. 2 s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. 
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I HAPPEN TO LIKE NEW YORK. Caterina Valente with the Johnny 
Keating Orchestra. London Stereo PS362. 2 s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. 

Grades. 6-12 
The glamour and gaiety, the variety and adventure of a great metropolis 
are caught in these songs about New York City. The excitement of the 
Great White Way pulses through “Broadway,” and Duke Ellington’s 
“Take the ‘A’ Train” reproduces the rhythmic clacking of the subway. 
“T happen to like New York ... I like the sight and the sound and even 
the stink of it,” says the old Cole Porter song. That’s the way lots of 
people feel. 


RESPIGHI, Ottorino. The Fountains of Rome and The Pines of Rome. 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Columbia Stereo 
MS6587. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 7-12 
In the first of these two symphonic poems the composer has set to music 
visions suggested by Rome’s fountains. One inspires a pastoral mood; 
the dancing jets of water in another evoke joy, while nostalgia comes as 
he watches the sun set over the last fountain. The ever-present pines 
throughout Rome inspired the second, longer poem. The gaiety of chil- 
dren at play under the pines at the Villa Borghese contrasts with the 
solemnity of the pines near a catacomb. Young people will visualize their 
own images of Rome as they listen to these sensitive tone poems. 


WILLIAMS, Vaughan. A London Symphony. Sir John Barbirolli and The 
Hallé Orchestra. Angel Stereo S-36478. 2s. 12” 33 1/3 rpm. Grades 9-12 
“Less a description of the city itself than a nostalgic memory of it,” 
Vaughan Williams’ symphony expresses the composer’s empathy with 
London. Incorporating Big Ben’s chimes and London street cries, the 
music suggests, at different times, the quiet of a typical London dawn, 
the noise of a gray November afternoon in Bloomsbury Square, and, 
toward the end, the darker mood of London at night. 


ACTIVITIES 


LAIDMAN, Hugh. New York City. Text by Nancy Barber. 

LITZ, Joseph. Washington, D.C. Text by Conrad L. Wirth. 

MUNFORD, Robert. Historic Boston. Text by Edward Weeks. Spring- 
bok, 1968. 20 3/8” in diameter. 500 pieces. Grades 7-12 
These brightly colored, octagon-shaped puzzles show famous places such 
as Faneuil Hall, The White House, and Lincoln Center. Brief, knowledge- 
able comments on the significance of all the pictured landmarks are found 
on the bottom of each puzzle box. 


PARIS IN THE SPRING. Milton Bradley, 1968. 500 pieces. Grades 5-10 


The plastic pieces of this puzzle have raised surfaces that add depth to 
the finished picture of the Eiffel Tower with its surrounding plaza, park, 
streets, and traffic. 


TIMES SQUARE. Springbok, 1968. 20 1/4” sq. 450 pieces. Grades 9-12 


A kaleidoscope of colors on a deep blue background makes an impression- 
istic view of the lights, signs, and movement of Times Square at night. 
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A CITY IS... A PLACE WHERE SOME THINGS 
HAPPEN WHICH CANNOT BE EXPLAINED 


BONTEMPS, Arna W. Lonesome Boy. Illus. by Feliks Topolski. Hough- 
ton, 1955. 28p. F Grades 5-7 
A Negro river boy takes off for New Orleans with his silver horn. He 
blows his trumpet loud and fast, never minding where, and winds up 
playing for a devil’s ball. A dreamy, poetic, open-ended fantasy that 
forces the reader to decide what really happened to Bubber and what his 
Grandpa’s advice really means. 


GEISEL, Theodore S. And To Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street, 
by Dr. Seuss, pseud. Illus. by the author. Vanguard, 1937. [32p.] 

F Grades K-3 
Young Marco keeps his eyes open to see what he can see on the way to 
school, but a mere horse and wagon on Mulberry Street seem hardly 
worth noting. Page by page, the plain horse and cart grow into a circus 
bandwagon, drawn by an elephant and two frisky giraffes, with police 
escort. A rollicking story in rhyme and colorful pictures convincingly 
describes an adventure which could befall any child any day on any city 
street: all it takes is imagination! 


GORDON, Patricia. The 13th Is Magic, by Joan Howard, pseud. Illus. 
by Adrienne Ames. Lothrop, 1950. 169p. F Grades 4-6 
Ronnie and Gillian lived on the fourteenth floor of a New York apartment 
house. There was no thirteenth floor, their parents insisted, because many 
people had a superstitious fear of number thirteen. When the children 
adopted a black cat named Merlin, he showed them that, not only did the 
thirteenth floor exist, but that wonderful, fantastic things would happen 
there on the thirteenth day of each month. 


KEEPING, Charles. Alfie Finds the Other Side of the World. Illus. by the 
author. Watts, 1968. [32p.] F Grades K-3 
Alfie knows nothing of the world outside of his grimy corner of London 
and is captivated by old sailor Bunty’s tales of faraway lands. On a 
murky day, Alfie goes looking for his friend, is swept onto a ferry, and 
crosses the Thames to what he thinks is “the other side of the world.” 
Street lights, bridges, wharf-sides, a neon-lighted amusement palace 
shimmer through colorful, surrealistic pictures of the foggy city. 


L’ENGLE, Madeleine. The Young Unicorns. Farrar, 1968. 245p. 

F Grades 8-10 
With the help of the Micro-Ray, an actor posing as the Bishop plans to 
take control of all the youth gangs in New York City. Five young people, 
led by a former gang member and a blind musician, discover and thwart 
the plan. Miss L’Engle’s intricate blend of fact and allegory reveals 
ordinary aspects of New York City — subway stations, churches, parks — 
in. a startling light. 
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NATHAN, Robert. Portrait of Jennie. Knopf, 1939, 212p. 

F Grades 9-11 
The impossible happened to Eben the day he met a little girl dressed in 
old-fashioned clothes who was playing alone in Central Park. And it 
continued to happen, as his artistic ambitions were caught up in the 
desire to paint her, first as the little girl, and then as the young woman 
she became before his eyes. It was not possible, Eben knew, for a human 
being to transcend time and death, and achieve the immortality of a great 
painting. And yet, there was Jennie, the girl from another age, who sang 
in a child’s song, “Nobody knows.” 


ORMONDROYD, Edward. Time at the Top. Illus. by Peggie Bach. Par- 
nassus, 1963. 176p. F Grades 5-7 
The elevator in her apartment house traveled past the top floor one day, 
and carried Susan Shaw to a Victorian mansion that had stood on the 
same site in 1881. With Robert and Victoria Walker, Susan unearthed a 
buried hoard of gold and rescued Mrs. Walker from a fortune hunter. 
This appealing combination of mystery and fantasy contrasts noisy, hectic, 
twentieth century city life with quiet, leisurely country life in the same 
area a hundred years previously, and ends with an original surprise. 


RASKIN, Ellen. Nothing Ever Happens on My Block. Illus. by the author. 
Atheneum, 1966. [32p.] F Grades K-3 
Chester Filbert mopes on the curbstone. Chester is oblivious, but the 
children who observe the small details in the illustrations will not miss 
any of the exciting things that are happening in and around the ornate 
Victorian homes on West 177th Street. A witch peers out of a window, a 
parachutist plummets to the sidewalk, a policeman chases a thief — these 
are some of the events that might occur on any city block. 


SELDEN, George, pseud. The Cricket in Times Square. Illus. by Garth 
Williams. Ariel, 1960. 151p. F Grades 5-6 
A touch of magic comes to Times Square subway station with Chester, a 
cricket from rural Connecticut. He is introduced to the distinctive 
character of city life by three friends: Mario Bellini, whose parents operate 
a newsstand; Tucker, a glib Broadway mouse; and Harry, a sagacious 
cat. Chester saves the Bellinis’ business by giving concerts from the 
newsstand, bringing to rushing commuters moments of beauty and repose. 
This modern fantasy shows that, in New York, anything can happen. 


SHULEVITZ, Uri. One Monday Morning. Illus. by the author. Scribner, 
1967. [42p.] F Preschool-Grade 2 
“One Monday morning, the king, the queen, and the little prince came to 
visit me. But I wasn’t home... .” So goes the daydream of a small child 
in a drab tenement. As the week progresses, the royal entourage, in the 
panoply of playing card figures, increases. Their pageantry blots out the 
grey background while commonplace activities play counterpoint to the 
fantasy theme. This story is an exceptionally fine picture of a child who 
takes refuge from grim reality in a world of his own making. 
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SNYDER, Zilpha K. Black and Blue Magic. Illus. by Gene Holtan. 
Atheneum, 1966. 186p. F Grades 4-6 


A very likable boy, Harry Houdini Marco, is the central figure in this 
funny, modern fantasy. Harry and his mother run a boarding house in a 
decaying section of San Francisco. They cannot afford a vacation; and 
since most of his friends have moved, Harry anticipates a dull summer. 
But a gift of wings from mysterious Mr. Mazzeeck, a temporary boarder 
who deals in charms, changes Harry’s summer into a highly entertaining 
one with an “angel’s” view of the city. 


SNYDER, Zilpha K. Eyes in the Fishbowl. Illus. by Alton Raible. 
Atheneum, 1968, 168p. F Grades 6-8 


Rebelling against his musician father’s nonconformist philosophy and 
unconventional life-style, teenaged Dion is fascinated by the order and 
elegance of a fashionable downtown department store. Mysterious 
psychic phenomena cause the crystal and gilt fantasy world of Alcott- 
Simpson’s store to crumble. At the same time, Dion’s defensive facade 
begins to crack. He acquires insight into his desperate desire for ac- 
ceptance, learns to appreciate his father’s ideas, and begins to develop 
values of his own. 


WABER, Bernard. The House on East 88th Street. Illus. by the author. 
Houghton, 1962. 48p. F Grades K-3 


In an amusing fantasy, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Primm and their young 
son Joshua move into a new home in New York City and discover a 
crocodile in the bathtub. The illustrations detail the wrought iron rail- 
ings, the graceful doorway with its fanlight, the sweeping staircase, elab- 
orate fireplaces, and ornate chandeliers, characteristic of a comfortable 
old brownstone dwelling. 


WILSON, Julia. Becky. Illus. by John Wilson. Crowell, 1966. [38p.] 
F Grades K-4 
A little brown girl chooses a little brown doll to buy with her birthday 
money, but the doll is too expensive. The doll follows Becky home in a 
manner that might be magic — or not. In the beautiful drawings Becky’s 
black boots are planted firmly in the snow and slush of the city street. 


FILMS 


BIG PEOPLE, LITTLE PEOPLE. Prod: John Korty, 1967. Dist: Sterling. 
9 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 
Big buildings, big bridges, big highways — everything is big in the city 
except the people who live there! So starts this fantasy in which children 
— little people — are sole inhabitants and workers in the city. Unable 
to do the things children do, they send away for big people who arrive 
soon in cartons appropriately marked “one large person” or “one medium 
person.” Thus strengthened, city children return to being children. This 
film provides delightful, visible projections of children’s typical day- 
dreams in which they try out adult roles. Never verbalized, the concept 
of an integrated society is strongly apparent. 
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DO YOU KEEP A LION AT HOME? Prod: Walter Manley, 1967; Dist: 
Brandon. 81 min., color with b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 


For two little Czechoslovakian brothers, bored and looking for adventure, 
the city of Prague — like all cities — becomes a place where unlikely 
things can happen. ‘They become traffic policemen, make friends with 
a stuffed bear in a museum, borrow a magic paint brush from a painter, 
and find a little car which races them from place to place. However, as 
the day progresses dullness sets in and then the boys really give free rein 
to their imaginations. . . .” — Landers Film Reviews. 


THE GIRL IN THE WHITE HAT (the Storybook series). Prod: Crawley, 
1963. Dist: McGraw. 7 min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-3 


Once upon a time there lived a little girl named Annabelle in a tall dark 
house in a big city. One day she crept upstairs to the attic, found a round 
box, and inside, a magical, wishgranting hat! With the hat upon her 
head she soared high above the city, grabbed a handful of cloud, and 
continued to further adventures. With animation based on drawings by 
W. T. Cummings, Annabelle’s excursions delight little ones who wish to 
be transported beyond their everyday domain. 


IN THE PARK. Prod: George K. Arthur, 1956. Dist: Contemporary. 
14 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-12 


The viewer is invited to enter the realm of children where “things happen.” 
A little boy, for example, smiles at the statue of a soldier, and the soldier 
smiles back! With this disarming beginning, pantomimist Marcel Mar- 
ceau peoples a French park with a multitude of visitors — two garrulous 
women, a nursemaid, a priest, a tramp scrounging for discarded cigarettes, 
a child lapping an ice cream cone, a swaggering policeman. For children 
this film provides a delightful “guess who” game as the mime dances or 
tiptoes from one role to the next. 


IT’S ABOUT THIS CARPENTER. Prod/Dist: New York University, 
1963. 14 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


To the strains of “The Hallelujah Chorus” a bearded artist leaves his 
Greenwich Village apartment with his latest work, a cross. His trip by 
motorbike, subway, and on foot to an uptown church causes stares, 
smirks, and physical assault. Only a little girl asks the obvious question, 
“Mister, are you Jesus?” In the tradition of allegory, this film spells out 
little and invites much interpretation from the viewer. 


PALLE ALONE IN THE WORLD. Prod: Dansk Kulturfilms & A. S. 
Nordisk Film Kompagni, 1950. Dist: Rembrandt. 20 min., b/w. sound, 
16mm. Grades K-6 
Palle awakens to find that he is alone in Copenhagen: the bank, the candy 
- store, the toy shop are empty. A street car and fire engine are his to 
drive. Lonely in his play, Palle searches for playmates on the moon. His 
adventure comes to an abrupt end when his plane crashes in a lunar 
landing. This fantasy shows the excitement of even a deserted city. 
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THE RED BALLOON. Prod: Albert Lamorisse, 1959. Dist: Brandon. 34 
min., color, sound, 16mm. Grades K-12 
Surely no child ever had such a friend as the red balloon of this en- 
chanting, enchanted fantasy about a boy in Paris. Everywhere the boy 
goes — to school and back, at play, on bus rides — the balloon follows 
faithfully, sometimes playing hide and seek in doorways, sometimes elud- 
ing his grasp, but always responding to the beck of its little owner. 
Then come the villains, street urchins who capture the beautiful flying 
friend, torment it with rocks, and finally take its life. This film will be 
felt and understood and remembered by all children who make friends, 
encounter cruelty, and suffer loss. 


STREET TO THE WORLD. Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1958. 
Dist: Contemporary. 14 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 7-12 


City streets can lead to unsuspected places and experiences. When a 
young boy from Montreal’s slums hops a ride on an ice-wagon, he finds 
himself suddenly in the unfamiliar world of the riverfront docks. With 
wonder he watches ships passing by, cargoes being unloaded, sea gulls 
dipping their wings. He peers down the barrel of an old cannon in an 
abandoned fortification and gazes out at the sea. He returns home to 
his drab surroundings with a fish lure he has found, a souvenir of his 
day’s adventure. A photographic study, with musical scoring, quiet in 
tone and at times slow-moving. 


SUNDAY LARK. Prod: Crescendo Films, 1963. Dist: Contemporary. 
12 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-12 


Six-year-old Stella Sun discovers a wonderful place to play. Unnoticed, 
she slips into a deserted Wall Street building on a Sunday morning. 
With the unbounded delight of a child she creates chaos, making play- 
things out of objects which adults take so seriously. She sets dictaphones 
chattering, computers sputtering — and at last — police sirens scream- 
ing. Then Stella calmly leaves the building and walks away, the tiniest 
shadow of a child among the overpowering structures of New York City. 


URBANISSIMO. Prod: John and Faith Hubley, 1967; Dist: Con- 
temporary. 6 min., color, sound, 16 mm. Grades 7-12 
“Dramatizing the blight perpetrated by chaotic urban development, this 
sparkling animated film tells the story of an unassuming little farmer, 
symbolic of non-urban man, who is sitting amidst natural surroundings, 
enjoying the flowers and the bees. He is interrupted by the entrance of 
a personified city which nibbles away at the charming landscape. The 
urban monster is rampant and uncontrollable, but the farmer is intrigued 
by its mobility and dynamic excitement. He falls in love with the city 
and leaves the countryside to follow it. Finally he catches up, enters the 
city, and becomes a working part of it.” — New Releases, Contemporary. 


RECORDINGS 


BARR, Al. The Red Balloon. Adapted from the French film classic by 
Albert Lamorisse. Narrated by Jean Vallin. Lyrics by Martin Barr. 
Nonesuch Stereo H72001. 2 s. 12” 33 1/ rpm. Grades K-12 


See note under The Red Balloon in Films. 
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CITIES OF THE FUTURE 


ASIMOV, Isaac. The Caves of Steel. Doubleday, 1954. 224p. 
F Grades 7-12 


“Eight hundred giant, self-sufficient Cities average population ten 
million — shelter and feed Earth’s eight billion people. Jammed, crowded, 
frustrated — but alive. And one man — plainclothesman Lije Beley — 
had the responsibility of seeing they stayed alive. He had a killer to catch 
—or the Outworld Space Fleets would blast and bomb in vengeance, 
until there were no Cities — and no people.” 


CHRISTOPHER, John. The City of Gold and Lead. Macmillan, 1967. 
185p. F Grades 5-8 
Massive gold walls and a high crystal dome surround the City of the 
Tripods where Earth’s alien Masters live. Within, the oppressive, poison- 
ous atmosphere soon kills each fresh group of human slaves despite the 
masks they wear. Two young athletes from an underground society of 
free people masquerade as slaves and discover the plan with which the 
Masters intend to destroy humans and make Earth safe for their race to 
colonize. Preceded by The White Mountains and followed by The Pool 
of Fire. 


DOXIADIS, C. A. “Life in the Cities of Tomorrow.” Christian Century. 
Nov. 6, 1968. p. 1396-1401. NF Grades 11-12 
A noted Greek architect, responsible for innovative city planning all over 
the world, argues that the city of the future, ““Ecumenopolis,” will be 
unbearable to live in unless the church alerts men to the social dangers 
ahead, and human values are integrated into city planning. 


KNIGHT, Damon, ed. Cities of Wonder. Doubleday, 1966, 252p. 
F Grades 7-12 


Cities of the future, horrendously possible, are the ingredients of this . 
collection of eleven science fiction tales by such authors as Robert Hein- 
lein, E. M. Forster, Stephen Vincent Benet, and others. There’s a city 
twisted and sterile after a radioactive attack with robots still performing 
their programmed tasks; there’s a city merciless and indestructible which 
pursues its would-be saboteur to the death. Damon Knight proves with 
this anthology his contention that cities are “beautiful and terrible things.” 


MARTEL, Suzanne C. The City Under Ground. Translated by Norah 
Smaridge. Illus. by Don Sibley. Viking, 1964. 157p. F Grades 6-8 
In the centuries following a catastrophic destruction of life on earth, the 
electronic, man-made, underground city of Surréal has nourished a 
mentally energetic, physically fit, but conformative society. In the 31st 
century an earthquake, causing earth fissures and a power loss, pre- 
cipitates change and strange adventures for two pairs of brothers. The 
boys discover the world above ground and people who need Surréal’s 
technical knowledge. 
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MERRILL, Jean. The Pushcart War. Illus. by Ronni Solbert. Scott, 1964. 
222p. F Grades 5-7 
By 1976 arrogant, mammoth trucks threaten to crowd people, small cars, 
pushcarts, and peddlers off the streets of New York. When a truck con- 
temptuously runs down a pushcart, the peddlers rebel and wage a guerilla 
war against the trucks, using a primitive, but effective, secret weapon. 
Funny, dramatic, tongue-in-cheek satire on the sheer bigness which is 
overwhelming urban life but which is here, for once, defeated by the little 
people who are the city. 


MILLER, Warren. The Siege of Harlem. McGraw, 1964. 166p. 

F Grades 9-12 
This is the story of “the most significant occasion... the day that Harlem 
turned a blind face to the city of New York” and established itself as a 
separate nation. Grandpa tells the tale of the first year of Harlem’s in- 
dependence to his little grandson Ngomo. A satire involving black and 
white, this humorous approach does not conceal the aching problem of 
the Negro ghetto. 


“NEW IDEAS IN CITY DESIGN.” Design. Summer, 1968. p.20-21 

NF Grades 9-12 
What will our cities be like fifty years from now? City designers foresee 
“small” cities of one million people and larger ones expanding to fifty 
million. Power would come from nuclear reactors, and mass transit 
systems would speed people along at two to three hundred miles per hour. 
“Speculation, design, projection, prediction or dream; some cities of the 
future already are on the drawing boards... .” 


FILMS 


BIG CITY: 1980. Prod: CBS, 1960. Dist: Carousel. 52 min., b/w, sound, 
16mm. Grades 7-12 


By 1980 more than half the population will be living in cities. With this 
preview in mind, scientists and urban experts, interviewed by Gary 
Moore, contemplate the nature and shape of cities. Some, like Brasilia, 
begin “from scratch,” virtually carved from the wilderness; others, old 
cities like Philadelphia, are revitalized by the action of city administrators 
and citizens committed to planning. A last possibility for 1980 might be 
visionary cities, “wild” chemical creations or underwater structures. This 
film is long (two reels) and might be used most effectively in a two-part 
program (Part I— Planned Cities; Part II — Revitalized Cities.) 


CITIES OF THE FUTURE (The 21st Century series). Prod: CBS News, 

1967. Dist: Modern Talking Picture. 30 min., color and b/w, sound, 

16mm. Grades 7-12 

In this global view of cities, present and future, Walter Cronkite probes 

the alternatives to megalopolis. He cites Brasilia, rising out of the wilder- 

ness; Philadelphia, preserving its architectural legacy; Miami, designing 
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picturesque malls free of cars; Reston, Virginia, offering mixed density in 
building design; the capital of India’s Punjab with imaginative architecture 
by Le Corbusier. The possibilities for creating an ideal city in the future 
are numerous; the real danger is that “in the construction rush we shall 
defeat greatness by building more mistakes than masterpieces.” 


THE CITY AND THE FUTURE (Part VI: Lewis Mumford on the City 
series). Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1963. Dist: Sterling. 28 
min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 9-12 


A view of a derelict sprawled in a gutter reinforces Lewis Mumford’s 
verdict that cities have produced an “insidious blight of man’s spirit.” 
What's to be done? Mumford suggests a focus on social needs in city 
planning, imaginative architecture, de-emphasis of the automobile in 
placement of garage and parking facilities, creation of “mosiac of neigh- 
borhoods” in a new kind of regional city, a PURPOSEFUL city. Discus- 
sants will detect much room for original thinking if they begin with the 
question, “What is the purpose of cities?” 


A TRIP FROM CHICAGO (The 21st Century series), Prod: CBS News, 
1967. Dist: McGraw. 25 min., color and b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 4-12 


Assume it is the year 2000 and you are in Chicago. How will you be 
traveling? How fast? What about mass transit? The responses offered 
by Walter Cronkite are bold and exhilarating. Travelers of the future 
may travel by trains deep within pneumatic tubes, by hovercraft, by buses 
under choppers, by supersonic or hypersonic jets. Plans for travel from 
city to city and nation to nation are visionary, yet possible; the almost 
insoluble problems concern local travel. Since it is hard to visualize a 
man walking in the twenty-first century, how then will he move from 
place to place WITHIN CITIES? 


23 SKIDOO. Prod: National Film Board of Canada, 1964. Dist: Con- 
temporary. 8 min., b/w, sound, 16mm. Grades 6-12 


A silent city, a waiting city: a bottle of milk turning sour outside a silent — 
door; parked cars; grounded planes; business offices untended; empty 
escalators moving upward. And in the background are remembered 
voices and sounds: a choir singing in church; crowds at a playing field; 
applause at a theater. A city with everything but people. The first 
neutron bomb was exploded, we are told, with no destructive effect on 
cities — only on living cells. Provocative science fiction, this film makes 
an effective visual extension of stories in Damon Knight's City of Wonder. 


ACTIVITIES 


SHANGRI-LA CITY. F. E. White. Grades 3-5 


Shangri-La City is a city of the future. The set is made of colored and 

white plastic. Its major feature is an elevated monorail with two sky- 

liners whizzing over and through modernistic buildings. Included also 

is a small, round metal platform with painted roads, grass, and ponds. 
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KEY TO PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


ABC. ABC Records, Inc., 1330 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 10019. 

Abelard. Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 6 W. 57 St., 
New York 10019. 

Abingdon. Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth Ave. 
S., Nashville, Tenn. 37202. 

ACI. ACI Productions, 16 W. 46th St., New 
York 10036. 

Acropolis. Acropolis Books, Colortone Bldg., 
2400 17 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20009. 

Aims. Aims Instructional Media Services, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1010, Hollywood, Cal. 90028. 

Alan Gorg. 111 Wavecrest Ave., Venice, Cal. 
90291. 

American Jewish Committee. Institute of 
Human Relations Press, The American Jewish 
Committee, 165 E. 56th St., New York 10022. 

American Science and Engineering. 20 Over- 
land St., Boston, Mass. 02215. 

Angel. Capital Records, Inc., 1290 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 10019. 

Appleton. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 10017. 

Architectural Color Slides. 187 Grant St., Lex- 
ington, Mass. 02173. 

Ariel. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc., 19 Union 
Sq. West, New York 10003. 

Association. Association Films, 
Madison Ave., New York 10022. 

Atheneum. Atheneum Publishers, 122 E. 42 St., 
New York 10017. 

Atlantic. Atlantic-Little, Brown and Co., 34 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02106. 

Avon. Avon Books, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
10019. 


Inc., 600 


Bailey. Bailey Films, 11559 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. 

Barre. Barre Publishers, South St., Barre, 
Mass. 01005. 

Beacon. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 02108. 

Benchmark. Benchmark Films Inc., 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10036. 

Benefic. Benefic Press, 10300 W. Roosevelt 
Rd., Westchester, Ill. 60153. 

Bert and I. 30 Nashua St., Woburn, Mass. 
01801. 

Bobbs. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 4300 W. 62 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 

Bradbury. Bradbury Press, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 07632. 

Brandon. Brandon Films, Inc., 221 W. 57 St., 
New York 10019. 

Bronner. Fred Bronner Corp., 120 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10010. 


Carousel. Carousel Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 10036. 

Center for Information on America. Washing- 
ton, Conn. 06793. 

Center for Mass Communication, Columbia 
University Press, 440 W. 110 St., New York 
10025. 
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Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
136 E. 57th St., New York 10022. 

Childrens. Childrens Press, 1224 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 60607. 

Children’s Cultural Foundation, Inc. 325 E. 
57th St., New York 10022. 

Children’s Museum. The Jamaicaway, Boston, 
Mass. 02130. 

Chilton. Chilton Book Co., 401 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 

Churchill. Churchill Films, 662 North Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 90069. 

Citadel. Citadel Press, Inc., 222 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10003. 

City Schools Curriculum Service. 60 Com- 
mercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

Columbia. Columbia Records Division, Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 51 W. 52nd 
St., New York 10019. 

Communications Arts, Inc. Box 478, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 07924. 

Contemporary. Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 
W. 25 St., New York 10001. 

Coronet. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

Coward. Coward-McCann, Inc., 200 Madison 
Ave., New York 10016. 

Creative. Creative Educational Society, 515 N. 
Front St., Mankato, Minn. 56001. 

Creative Playthings. Princeton, N. J. 08540. 

Criterion. Criterion Books, Inc., 6 W. 57 St., 
New York 10019. 

Crowell. Crowell, Collier and Macmillan, Inc., 
866 Third Ave., New York 10022. 

Crown. Crown Publishers, 419 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10016. 


Day. The John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 10036. 

Delacorte. The Delacorte Press, Dell Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 
10017. 

Dial. The Dial Press, Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 10017. 

Discovery Playthings. 475 Fifth Ave., New York | 
10017. 

Dodd. Dodd, Mead & Co., 79 Madison Ave., 
New York 10016. 

Donald S. Berman. Berman Films, Morningside 
Lane, Lincoln, Mass. 01773. 

Doubleday. Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, New York 11530. 

Dutton. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 201 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10003. 


Ealing. Ealing Film-Loops, 2225 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 

Educational Reading Service, Inc. E. 64 Mid- 
land Ave., Paramus, N. J. 07662. 

Elektra. The Elektra Corp., 51 W. 5ist St., 
New York 10019. 

Elk Grove. Elk Grove Press, 8112 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90046. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Educational Corp., 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

Environmental Control Administration, Con- 
sumer Protection and Environmental Health 
Service, U. 5. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 330 Independence Ave. 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 20201. 

Evans. M. Evans & Co., Inc., 216 E. 49 St., 
New York 10017. 

Eye Gate. Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 11435. 


Farrar. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 19 Union 
Sq. West, New York 10003. 

Film Associates. Bailey-Film Associates, 11559 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. 

Filmstrip House, Inc. 432 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10016. 

Folkways. Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 W. 46th St., New York 10036. 

Follett. Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60607. 

Free Library of Philadelphia. Logan Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19103. 

Full Circle Associates. 218 East 72nd St., New 
York 10021. 

Funk. Funk & Wagnalls, 380 Madison Ave., 
New York 10017. 


Geis. Bernard Geis Associates, 128 E. 56 St., 
New York 10022. 

Golden Gate. Golden Gate Junior Books, 8344 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 90069. 

Grossman. Grossman Publisher, Inc., 125A E. 
19th St., New York 10003. 

Grove. Grove Press, Inc., 80 University Place, 
New York 10003. 

Guidance Associates. Harcourt, Brace & World, 
23 Washington Ave., Pleasantville, N. Y. 
10570. 


Hammond. Hammond, Inc., 515 Valley St., 
Maplewood, N. J. 07040. 

Harcourt. Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 757 
Third Ave., New York 10017. 

Harlin Quist. Harlin Quist Books, 30 E. 42 St., 
New York 10017. 

Harper. Harper & Row, 49 E. 33 St., New York 
10016. 

Hastings. Hastings House, Publishers, 10 E. 40 
St., New York 10016. 

Hawthorn. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10011. 

Hester. Hester and Associates, 11422 Harry 
Hines, Dallas, Tex. 75220. 

Holiday. Holiday House, Inc., 18 E. 56 St., New 
York 10022. 

Holt. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 10017. 

Houghton. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 02107. 

Hudson. Hudson Photographic Industries, Inc., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 10533. 


Indiana University. Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 

International. International Film Foundation, 
Inc., Room 916, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
10017. 


Jam Handy. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
48211. 


Kenedy. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., 
New York 10007. 

KMS. Scientific Games Division, KMS In- 
dustries, Inc., Box 604, 313 North 1st St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48107. 

Knopf. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 10022. 


League of Women Voters. League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1200 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Lerner. Lerner Publications Co., 241 First Ave. 
North, Minneapolis, Minn. 55401. 

Lippincott. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 19105. 

Little. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 02106. 
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